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With a greyhound’s speed and fine- 
ness, and a pack-mule’s strength, this 
new 1920 Briscoe truly meets the most 
exacting demands of the motorist. 


Touring Car It is equipped, of course, with the famous 
Briscoe unit power-plant that has made 
world-wide records for economy; and it has 
many other special features of interest. 


$1185 
S f d an 
Th redor Co u pe 
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$1885 On exhibition at Briscoe Show-rooms 
b. factory everywhere. Catalog on request. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, Jachson, Michigan 


THE CANADIAN BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED, Brockville, Ontario 





Victor Records 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential the 
greatest artists demand in the making of talking-machine records. 


Because of their dominant position in the world of music, 
because of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime requisite 
that their interpretations shall be reproduced i in all their original 
beauty. 

It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers and 
instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as the one medium through which they them- 
selves wish to be heard. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles. from $25 to 
$1500, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
Sree 0 the 1st of each month. 
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Locke's New Novel 


HERE are some things that it is next to impossible to describe: 


the flavor of old wine, the scent of dew-wet roses, 


the glint of 


sunshine on rippling water or waving, golden wheat—and this new 


story by Wm. J. Locke. 


about what is probably the 


born in a circus tent, 


Great War came, who was a private at its beginning, 
who could then have married into English aristocracy, 


at its end, 


It is called ‘‘The Mountebank,’ 
most 


characters Locke has immortalized. 
who had lived a fun-maker’s life until the 


and is 
unique of all the wonderful 
Only Locke could take a man 


Brigadier 


but chose to honor the ties that bound him to a woman who had 


shared his ups and downs of fortune- 


—~only Locke could make such 


a man stand out as a worthy successor of the Beloved Vagabond, 


“Doggie” ‘Trevor, 


done it. 
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Buy! ine Suggestions 
for Apr il 


With Armour’s 4eéest 
Fruits on hand, a delicious 
shortcake is possible at all seasons. 
Use an Armour shortening 


leuBeat Pe aiebaiied in the Housewives’ 
Choosing List. ‘Simon Pure” Leaf Lard or Vegetole, 
an All Vegetable Shortening. Either will satisfy. 


It’s So Easy to Be Sure 


OOD quality, variety and convenience are always identi- 
fied by the Armour Oval Label. It is a mark of dependa- Armour’s fried Star Ham and 


mae g ‘ x Mevibest Eggs in any style—an 
bility—a safe buying guide to many standard cooking rr dE ye | Pa 


ingredients and scores of novel ready-to-serve foods. popular everywhere. 


Keep a supply of Armour Oval Label Foods in your pantry. 
They will save you time in cooking—suggest pleasing varia- 
tions in the daily menus—provide against unexpected emer- 
gencies. If your dealer isn’t carrying them, ask him to ‘phone 
the nearest Armour Branch House. 


lhe Oval Label takes 
the guess-work out of 
buying—makes cook- 
ing certain — pleases 
every family ta taste 


For menus, , tectpes: 
better housekeeping 
suggestions, write 

Mrs. Jean Prescott 
Adams, Department 
of Food Economics, 
Armour and Com. 
pany, Chicago. 


The table butter of 
high quality—Q@aeniep 


Armour's Grape Juice, 
made from pure juice of 
ripe gtapes—the drink 
for ALL occasions. Try 
it chilled for the break- 
fast fruit course. 


ARMOUR +*2 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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ls Your Name Among the Ten Thousands 2 


T is a good fight. It is a hard fight. Complacency 
in high places is hard to overcome. But hoped-for 
results are being accomplished, and it is now only 
a question of continued pressure and attack all 

along the line, and the fight will be a victorious one: the 
Sheppard-Towner Bill for the public protection of 
maternity and infancy will be a law. And we shall no 
longer be the only important civilized nation without 
maternal-welfare legislation. And we can begin to climb 
out of the shameful place our infant death-rate has made 
for us. And our young mothers, more of whom are now 
dying than in eleven other principal countries, can look 
facts in the face with hopefulness rather than despair. 
All because this bill was not allowed to die unnoticed in 
committee and women and men of every walk in life 
were willing to work for it. 

Tens of thousands of names were signed to the petition 
printed in the February Goop HousEKEEPING. Some of 
these signatures represented devotion of a high order on 
the part of those who secured them. February and 
March were noted for their ill-tempered weather, and 
women tramped through snow and slush and bitter cold 
in order to tell other women and men of the fight that is 
being made for this bill and to get the signatures that 
prove to members of Congress that an overwhelming 
number of the people of this country want the bill passed 
before Congress adjourns. The following letters, the one 
from eastern New York, the other from Montana, show 
how much this bill means to country people: 


A Letter from New York State 


“T am enclosing some petitions signed by as many as 
it was possible to see in the short time allotted. It may be 
of interest to know that two trips on snow-shoes were 
necessary to see these people personally. Our section of 
the country is snowed in, our highways are blocked with 
drifts high enough in some places to enable one standing 
on them to reach the telephone wires, and our mail 
service is disorganized—therefore these may reach you 
later than March first. I am starting them with no cer- 
tainty as to when the carrier will reach the post-office, but 
I hope they may help in the fight for the mothers and 
babies. We who live where drifts and high winds and 
bitter cold have made the roads impassable for days at a 
time this winter, realize the consequence of sickness with- 
out the skill and knowledge of a doctor. May the country 
realize the importance of this, and urge the passing of the 
bill.” 

The homes this woman visited were scattered over 
wide stretches of snow-bound country, but the petition 
she sent in had over fifty names. 


And One from Montana 


“T trust that this will not be too late to be of some help. 
Could have had hundreds of signers—except for the time 
I did not have to get them. I’m so glad you are making 
this effort. Eastern Montana needs financial help so 
much along these lines. Country conditions are pathetic. 
Through our undertaking business, I know of two 
mothers who died recently, leaving large families, just for 
the lack of medical care in childbirth. I certainly hope 
this bill may pass. I wrote our Senators, too. We need 
a visiting nurse here, too, but the county can’t finance it.”’ 

Montana’s maternal death-rate is double the average 
for the rest of the country, because pioneering conditions 
still prevail in many sections. One section that is larger 
than the state of Connecticut had only three registered 


doctors when the Children’s Bureau made its survey. 
And they were located at the county seat. However, the 
governing officials of the state do not seem concerned 
about this; Montana’s governor is not one of those who 
have pledged themselves in support of the bill. 


When Women Sit in Judgment 


HE fact that women will vote in all the states next 
November would be our excuse—if an excuse were 
needed—for calling their attention to a number of things 
that are in need of reorganization. The hopefulness with 
which we do this is due to the splendid record the women 
of Columbus, Ohio, made in their municipal campaign 
last November, as it was described in the March Goop 
HouseEKEEFPING. The thing those women did can be done 
by other women in every city and town in the United 
States. Any local condition can be changed by them, 
whether the politicians say so or not. They don’t need 
to be politically wise; they need only to be honest. 
They don’t need to be shrewd; they need only to be loyal. 
Given those attributes and a desire to have laws that 
really take human beings into account and officials that 
take the laws into account, and they can get what they 
want. The women of Columbus proved it for the women 
of every city and town where there is less than the right- 
ful chance for the square deal. 

In this connection we wish that every woman would 
read Miss Monroe’s article “When Women Sit in Judg- 
ment,” beginning on page 46 of this issue. The courts 
that that article describes should not be limited to less 
than a dozen cities; one should be in every city at the 
very least. As a suggestion for action, the secretary of a 
woman’s club in any community that is lacking in facili- 
ties for trying juvenile and female offenders should write 
to the Children’s Bureau at Washington for a copy of 
“Courts in the U.S. Hearing Children’s Cases.” This 
pamphlet, which was compiled from the reports of 2000 
courts, is full of suggestions for the newly enfranchised 
women who are looking for a chance to try their spurs in 
the political arena. 


Insure Your Children’s Future 


HE full seriousness of the situation confronting public 
education in this country is not expressed when it is 
stated that there are approximately 150,009, classrooms 
without teachers. Many thousands of classrooms are 
presided over by teachers who are unfit for their jobs. 
There will be more such teachers next year and the next, 
for there is a disposition in many states to lower the re- 
quirements for teachers’ licenses. This may provide 
teachers—or persons holding licenses to teach. Any one 
taking a moment’s thought will realize that this is a time 
for asking the old question, “He that teacheth man 
knowledge, shall not ne know?” There should be no 
lowering of the bars over which young men and young 
women Climb into this great field of service to mankind; 
the rewards in that field should be made so alluring that 
the best students in any school, in every school, will look 
upon teaching as a worthy profession. The mass of us 
will never rise above our teachers: they lift up, not push 
up. If we want to be lifted up, to insure our children’s 
future, we must make it possible for men and women of 
noble minds and purposes to devote themselves whole- 
heartedly to the profession of teaching. Education, relig- 
ious as well as secular, secular as well as religious, must 
be generously underwritten by the American people. 
WILiiAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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VERMONT 


MON 


FCAMP WINNAHKEE 


A Superior Camp for Girls 
On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 


The Beautiful ‘‘Inland Sea’’ of America 


Every convenience and comfort to ensure a summer of 
health, safety and real enjoyment, among the pines of 
Vermont. All land and water sports, horseback riding, 
motor boating, dramatics, dancing. Handicrafts— 
jewelry, basketry, etc Under supervision of éxpe- 
rienced councilors. ‘Trained nurse. 


Booklet sent upon request 


MRS. WM. H. BROWN 
311 West 83rd St New York City 
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~ x ie tor Girls. In Piae Grove on Moun- 
Camp F arwel tain Lake. Bungalows, recreation 
hall, electric lights, hot and cold running water. Horseback 
riding. Land and water sports. Super on. Plays, handi- 
crafts, nature study, After June 2ist, Wells River, Vt. 
Until June 21st, address Miss ROSALIE P. SANDERLIN, 
D. C., Washington, 2818 27th St. - W. 


ie nue 





CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 


In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. 
Best of everything for the best girls. Free horse- 
back riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, 
music and dancing under expert instructors. Spon- 
son and war canoes. Cozy screened bungalows, 
spring and artesian well water, modern plumbing. 
Satished parents and happy girls tell the story. 
Booklet. 

Karl O. Balch, Resident Mgr., Dept. D, Lunenburg, Vt. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


On Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 


Between the Green and Adirondack Mountains 
A SUMMER outing for boys, where health and 
happiness are ourideals Everything that growing 
boys enjoy doing, under careful supervision, includ- 
ing all sports—canoeing, swimming, hiking, hor3e- 
back riding, baseball, basketball, etc. Ages 7 to 15. 
27th year. 
illustrated Booklet Upon Request 


WM. H. BROWN, 


President Berkley-Irving School 
307 W. 83rd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


WYNONA CAM 








FOR GIRLS 


FAIRLEE, VT: 


pine-scented air of WYNONA your 
daughter will develop natufally in body and mind. 


In the pure, 
Happy days, pleasant associations. health giving 
activities. Horseback riding, hiking, swimming, 
canoeing, tennis, golf and emany other beneficial and 
enjoyable sports. Dramatics and dancing add to the 
day’sfun. Comforts—cozy kiosks, running water, 
electric lights, wram and 
shower baths. Abundant, 
well-balanced meals. 
Competent councillors, 
wise supervision, trained 
nurse. Juniors 8 to 12 
years. Seniors 13 to 20. 
Send for booklet. Address 

WYNONA CAMP 

261 Summer Street 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

LAKE MOREY CLUB— 
@ modern hotel, under 
same management 


CAMP NAKANAWA cumpertANn MounTAINS 


merly known as Bloomington Springs, celebrated for more t-an fifty years for its wonder‘ul chalybeate water. 


te best equipped camp for girls in the Sout». Nine buildings and 200 acres, principally forest land, for- 


Care‘ully sel cted councilors supervise all camp activities: swimming, tennis, baseball, archery. nature study, 


volley ball, art-craft, hikes, horseback-r.ding, bowling, 
by the most care‘ul and conscientiois oversight. 


Cool nights meen restful sleep. Tu oring at moderate expense in all academic branches. 
Mothers accompanied by daughters also cnrolled. A.commodations lim'ted. Rates for two months, 


one accepted, 


ood-craft, etc. 
Wonde-ful iron water guarantees better digestion, braced nerves. 


Individ sal development of each girl conserved 


Girls from nine to twent,- 


July i to August 26, $.00. For handsomely illustrated catalog address 





Ethan Allen 


TRAINING CAMP 
Combines a summer vacation in the upper 
reaches of Lake Champlain—fishing, boating, 
can eing, hiking, sports—with Military and 
Vhysical Training by real West Pointers. 
Naval Training ot real value. Opportunity for 
tutoriag and “Make-Up Work.”’ $225 for 
fullterm, July Ist to Sept.Ist. Senior 
and Junior Divisions—ages 14 
to 21.Write tor catalog No. 50. 
Ethan Allen Training Camp 


Association, Executive and 
cai Office, 





augerties, N. ¥. 


The Hanoum Camps 


THETFORD, VERMONT 


Hill Camp for girls under 15—Lake Camps 
for those over 15. Riding, swimming, canoe- 
ing, gypsy trips. Our girls go home strong in 
body, mentally alert, and inspired with the 
highest ideals. 12th 
year. Separate camp 
for boys under 12. 6) 
Illustrated booklet. 

Pe) 


PROFESSOR and MRS, C. 
H, FARNSWORTH 
Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 

New York City, N. Y. 


1/1 counselor positions 
filled. 





Kamp Kill Kare 


The Director, Camp Nakanawa, Box 120, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
until June 25. 
Bloomington Springs, Tennessee. 


After this date, 





for Girls. Lake Snowdon, near 


Camp Bryn Afon Rhinelander Wis Main Dung 


low. Screened sleeping bungalows; Saddle Horses; Athletic 


|| Field; Craft House; Land and Water sports. Activities 


supervised by 15 college graduates, each one a specialist. 
| Illustrated booklet. — Miss Lotta BROADBRIDGE. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit. 15 Owen Avenue. 


a) 

Camp Tan-y-Llyn 

A summer camp for Junior Boys (8-14) Mowyn Lake, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. Swimming, canoe trips with 
guides, horseback riding, baseball, basket ball, man- 
ual training. All activities taught by college men, each one 
a specialist. For booklet write to 

Miss Lotta BROADBRIDGE. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 15 Owen Ave. 





x : ) On the famous Eagle River 
¢ Y y bs : ry 4 

C ranleigh Camp chain of lakes in Wisconsin. A 

summer in the north woods—long canoe trips, hunting, 

fisning. Log cabin camp. Motionpictures. Boysof 15 


and over. 
: Mr. A. S. Hoare, 
Wisconsin. Wauwatosa, 346 Church St. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


ste 
Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Directed by The Commandant of the Staunton 
Military Academy. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 130 miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 feet 
above sea level. Pure magnesian spring water. 

$15,000 equipment. Lodge building with 15 bed, 
rooms for use in case of sickness. Complete water 
system, shower baths. Natural gas lighting system. 
All athletic and water sports, military drill, target 
practice, boxing, bowling, billiards. Instruction in 
High and Grammar school subjects. 


113 boys from 23 states last session. Free booklet 


Until June 5th address The Commandant, Box 23E, 
Staunton, Va. 


After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, 














On Lake Champlain, 14th Season Recreation Camp for | 


boys, 8-16. Tutoring Camp for older boys. Two distinct 
camps separated by distance of five miles. 

RALPH F. Perry, Director. 
NEw Jersey, Montclair, 85 N. Fullerton Ave., Box W. 


nd WISCONSIN 





| Camp Minne Wonka 


_ Three Lakes, Wis. For refined boys 0 to 16. Separate 
division for midgets. Camp Physician. Reference required. 
F. H. EWERHARDT, M. D. 
Missourr, St. Louis, Barnes Hospital. 


Sandstone Camps 
Green Lake, Wis. Ninth season. 
Junior Camp, ages 8 to 12. 


100 girls. $2 
Senior Camp, ages 13 to 

ESTHER G. COCHRANE, 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3617 Byron St. 


: i - ™~ xirls. « Seasc . 
Minne Wawa Camp Gis; (th Season) 
Cabin Buildings in the heart of the Forest R 
Northern Wisconsin. A perfect place for phy 
building. Canoe trips and Indian pony riding. r 
| June 17th to Oct. ist. Midsummer season July 1st to 

August 26th. Mr. & Mrs. M. A. EBERT. 
: Wrsconstn, Tomahawk Lake, Oneida County. 








Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (under 20) Roxbury, Vt. 


‘Midst the Green Hills far to northward, 
Neath the pine trees on the hillside, 
Stands a girls’ camp Teela-Wooket, 
leela-Wooket, Summer home-land, 


Thence the pale-faced maidens journey— 


Coming from the far off cities. 


,,_ 4 three hundred acre wonderland in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
‘Ine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 


booklet with the stories and pictures-of camp 


Turn they far unto the Northland, 

There to spend the summer care-free, 

Bathing in the limpid waters, 

Camping on the rugged mountains, 

‘Tossing balls and running races, 

In the fields of Teela-Wooket. 

Famous for its 
Write for a 

life at Teela-Wooket. 


MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


50. 
20. | 


“CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


| Craining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 

your literary gifts.Master the 

art of self-expression. Make 
ur spare time profitable. 


urn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
4 Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has réceived over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency'doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
Manuscript criticism Service. 








150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


The Home (% ce School 


Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. 
INCORPORATED 1904 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


| 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Need of 
A Better Education 


HE American colleges for women are trying hard to raise new endowments 

wherewith to strengthen the institutions and develop their usefulness. 

_ They are justly proud of their achievements in the past, but feel themselves 

entering on a career in great part new. The fact is that jn order to provide 

society with young women trained to take active part in the new duties and responsi- 

bilities of women in these days, it is indispensable that the whole training of girls and 

young women in high schools, normal schools, and colleges should be made over from 
the bottom up, the revision including subjects, methods, and objects in view. 

When the separate colleges for women first started in this country they merely 
copied the programs existing in colleges for men; and it was their main object to 
prove that young women could excel in the same subjects which had always engaged 
the attention of educated young men. This object they quickly accomplished. Now 
the case is very different. The experiences of civilized society during the last twenty- 
five years have demonstrated that the whole course of secondary and higher education, 
whether for girls or boys, for young women or young men, needs to be so reconstructed 
that its main object shall be to impart the power to observe correctly, to infer justly, 
and to reason logically on premises so determined; in short, to show everybody how 
to reason inductively in practise. 

The whole thinking world has come to realize that all the physical, mental, and 
moral progress of society for a hundred years past has been due to men and women 
who observed, studied, reasoned, and taught in that manner. Nobody doubts that 
this is true of the immense advances humanity has made in regard to the successful 
use of natural resources, to the acquisition of new powers over nature, and the 
world-wide conversion of natural forces to human uses, but it is just as true of the 
progress of mankind in the political, social, and religious conceptions which have all 
along played the great part in the rise of humanity from barbarism to civilization. 
At this moment, the world is in a horrible welter of strife, injustice, and inhumanity 
because educated men in general have never been trained on a great scale in the scien- 
tific process of truth-seeking or in single-hearted devotion to the truth thus far 
vouchsafed. 

But now come many women into the professions and callings which have here- 
tofore been occupied by men. Shall they come under the same disadvantages in 
education which the men who preceded them have suffered? Fortunately, women 
naturally incline to those callings where their powers of sympathy and good-will 
find quickest and most natural expression, such as teaching, medicine, social service, 
the management of philanthropic institutions, and best of all ‘motherhood. For all 
these great departments of service a new éducation is needed for women; but their 
need is no greater than that of the men that will grow up with them. Alike for young 
women and for young men the great problem is who can train the new teachers needed 
by the thousand. This problem is at last engaging the attention of national and 
state authorities and of the class of people who among the freer nations do the 
pioneering in education, politics, and philanthropy. 
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The HOUSE za the 


ONE of the many curious 
human _ characteristics is 
an apparent inability to believe 
that anything told in the form of 
a story can be mere simple fact 
and not more or less wild romanc- 
ing. When I wrote, as literally 
as possible, my own childish 
recollections, under the title of 
“The One I Knew the Best of 
All,”’ there came to me from my 
readers the persistent question, 
“Is it true?” Again when I 
recorded the details of my in- 
timate friendship with ‘‘My 
Robin,” I received one letter 
after another containing the 
question, ‘‘ Was it a real robin?”’ 
When I began the Romantick 
Lady sketches, questions came 
thick and fast. ‘“‘ Did you collect 
the pennies on the steamer and 
were you held up in the Mersey 
through the ‘Christmas in a 
Fog’?”” “Can that delightful 
attic in the House on Long Is- 
land, actually have existed?” 
It is apparently no use replying: 
“Soma.” “Iwas.” “Wes; as 
real as any attic you may have 
in your modern house today.’ 
The reason for my recording 
these incidents is that they are 
real. That is their point—and 
mine. Thereisncother. They 
are things which happened. 

The present episode, ‘“‘The 
House in the Dismal Swamp,” 
was related to me by my brother 
half a lifetime ago. He told the 
story again to a party of friends 
who were spending the week-end 
at my house on Long Island 


N the house which looks 

out on the Bay of En- 

chanted After-glows this 

story was told after dinner 
one evening to a week-end party 
of four. It was the brother of 
the Romantick Lady who re- 
lated it, because it happened 
to be a weird adventure of his 
own. 

He was a nice, adorably ami- 
able, more than middle-aged 
Englishman who had come to 
America in his teens. He be- 
lieved himself to be entirely 
Americanized, but a certain 
youthful ingenuousness of healthy, frank 
blue eyes, a tremendous enjoyment of 
things in general, and a deprecatory, half- 
embarrassed chuckle he was given to 
rather reminded one of an English school- 
boy of mid-Victorian type. Everybody 
liked him immensely, because it was quite 
impossible to help it. 
“It was the queerest thing that ever 

happened to me,” he said slowly, looking 


as if memory had suddenly laid hands on 
16 


After I’d played a few bars the door opened, and three creatures came shuffling 


door and listened. 


I can still hear those jangling wires wailing out in the hollow- 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


him and was dragging him rather far away. 
“T’m hanged if it wasn’t about the queerest 
thing I ever heard of happening to any 
one!” 

“Tt happened half a lifetime ago,” the 
Romantick Lady explained. “It must be 
nearly fifteen years since he first told it 
tome. It’s the kind of thing one treasures. 
Certain scenes in it have a way of rising 
before me as if they were weird moving 
pictures.” She turned to her brother with 


a delighted little reminiscent shudder. 
“The brimming, moveless, black water, 
Jem,” she said; “the desolateness of the 
swamp—the last look of the house—the 
woman with the wild black hair staring 
down at you from the falling porch—the 
carvings—the amazing silver!” 

One of her guests broke in. “Here's 
richness!” he said. ‘“Moveless, black 
swamp water—lost houses wild-haired 
women looking down from falling porches!’ 





DISMAL SWAMP 


in who might have been ghosts themselves. 


And there they hung about near the 


ness of that big, empty room yet—and the three swamp ghosts standing listening 


Illustrated by Walter Biggs 


“Carvings! Amazing silver! She’s 
trying to excite us,” said another. “She 
has excited me. Mr. Harwold, you must 
tell us.” z 

“Well, you see,” he answered with his 
half-shy chuckle, “the queerness of it 
Was that there is no explaining it. I’ve 
been trying to explain it myself ever 
since, but there is no explaining it—in 
any way I could ever get at.” 

“Let us try to get at it,” said the woman 


nearest tohim. “Tell us the story, and we 
will all make guesses at the answer.” 

So he told it, and this was it. 

Among other things the brother of the 
Romantick Lady was a musician in the 
sense of having a love for music which was 
the central pivot of his being. He com- 
posed and improvised upon the piano, 
not as an accomplishment, but as in the 
performance of a simple natural function. 
It was merely part of his daily existence 


and had been since his boyhood. 
He had in addition an extraor- 
dinary genius for mending, dis- 
ciplining, and restoring any 
musical instrument whatever 
which had got out of temper or 
order. The most cantankerous 
and hopelessly injured of them 
could not resist him. He seemed 
in secret to feel toward them 
as if they were living creatures 
with temperaments and emo- 
tions, and they responded to 
his sympathetic and reflective 
studies of their ailments as 
though the understanding be- 
tween them was mutual and 
they did not mind being taken to 
pieces and put together again 
by such comprehending and 
affectionate friendliness. In 
his youth he had settled in a 
picturesque old Southern sea- 
port town, and as years passed, 
his special gift not only became 
known in his own neighborhood, 
but also crossed bays and moun- 
tains and rivers and wandered 
into other small towns and 
villages at gradually increasing 
distance. Sharing what his 
sister calls her “gypsy and 
vagabond” tendencies, the most 
interesting parts of his life be- 
came in time his wanderings 
far afield on the trail of some 
incapacitated church organ, or 
long-treasured piano, or ancient 
harp, or cymbal, pipe, or dul- 
cimer. He did not care which 
it was, so that it wanted him. 
The more remote his wander- 
ings, the more he enjoyed them, 
and he made friends in every 
simple place he went to. He 
played sweet-temperedly for 
every one on organ, antique 
piano, and cracked melodeon. 
He took roundabout journeys 
for sheer pleasure in them, and 
having the nature which in 
itself gives birth to welcome, 
he enjoyed himself greatly. 
“He doesn’t know that he is 
like a sort of wandering min- 
strel of ancient days,” the 
Romantick Lady said of him. 
“Vou know the story-book 
minstrel who used to carry his 
‘wild harp’ with him and play 
and tell stories to the feasters 
in the banquet hall when they 
wanted cheering up. If there were castles 
in the queer places Jem goes to, the draw- 
bridges would be let down for him, and the 
feasters would love him. As it is, he sits 
down beamingly to play on wheezing par- 
lor organs and pianos which rattle like 
tin pans—if he finds nothing better. He 
does it to please people, and he is just as 
pleased himself as his hearers are.” 
We all knew something of this, so it was 
easy to see how he wandered into the 
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mysterious story for which there was no 
explanation and which he related as in- 
genuously and with as much simplicity of 
wholly unliterary and boyish phrasing as 
if he had been sixteen instead of nearing 
sixty. That was the great charm of the 
telling—as also was the evident fact that 
he was as interested as his audience. 

“T don’t believe a hundredth part of 
America knows or even guesses what 
lots of queer old places and things and 
people are hidden away in corners of their 
own country—though they’re not exactly 
hidden; they just stayed where they be- 
longed, and everything else went in another 
direction. I think there are more of them 
in the South, perhaps, than there are in 
other places. But there are not nearly 
so many in the South as there used to be. 
I used to come upon them often at first, 
and they were not only ‘before the war’ 
houses and things and people, but before 
the Revolution—and before that. I was 
always wishing my sister was with me. 
She’s romantic, you know.” 

‘‘He’s romantic himself,’ put in the 
Romantick Lady, “‘but he doesn’t know 
he is. He sees as many stories as I do, 
but he doesn’t happen to write them for 
a living.” 

‘Well, as to seeing,” he answered. ‘‘ who 
could hely it? And yet somehow most 
people didn’t seem to notice them or talk 
about them. Thnk of the Lost Colony! 
Lots of people don’t even seem to have 
heard of it, or if they have heard, haven’t 
thought it worth remembering. And I’m 
hanged if that wasn’t romance and mystery 
enough.” 

“A story with Sir Walter Raleigh for 
its hero one might supnose would have a 
certain arresting interest,” said the Roman- 
tick Lady. ‘‘And yet—- Do you remem- 
ber it, Janet?” to a guest. 

“Tf I learned about it in school, I have 
forgotten,”’ was the guest’s answer. 

‘I believe J never heard of it at all until 
Jem told me his story,” the Romantick 
Lady said. “But then I 
am a yawning and bottom 
less abyss of ignorance.” 

“One hundred = and 
twenty men, women, and 
children that chap White 
left on Roanoke Island in 
1587—Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Colony they called them, 
because he sent them out 
from England,” said Har- 
wold. ‘“‘He had to leave 
them to go back for sup- 
plies. The row that ended 
with the defeat of the 
Armada kept him away 





until 1590. And when he 
came back and _ landed, 
the Coluny had disap- 
peared! Not a soul was 
left on the island, and no 
human being of the lot 
was ever seen or heard of 
again. And there was no 
trace or clue left behind. 
It’s remained the Lost 
Colony from that day to 
this.” 

“Tf we don’t stop at 
this point, we shall follow 
the Lost Colony and for- 
get the House in the Dis- 
mal Swamp,” was the 
Romantick Ladv’s warn- 


ete 


ing. ‘‘I know that Lost Colony of old. 
One can’t resist it.” 

‘“The swamp wasn’t a hundred miles 
from the island, and that reminded me 
of it,” Harwold went on. ‘‘There was a 
little town called Lisleport I used to go 
to sometimes—one of those little Southern 
places with a courthouse and a church, 
and some houses and stores, and lots of 
trees. It was a place I got fond of, and 
I was always glad when something called 
me there. Near it there was a mysterious 
little river that ran through the swamp, 
and to me it was an unearthly little stream. 
It didn’t look or act like a real river, and 
in fact, there was an idea that it wasn’t 
a river at all, but a fissure in the earth 
made by volcanic action and filled up from 
the bottom by water that oozed out of 
the swamp. It looked like it. It was 
narrow, and the black water brimmed levei 
with the flat banks. The trees and bushes 
reflected themselves in it as if they were 
painted there. The queerest thing about 
it was that it seemed to have no current. 
Scarlet and yellow leaves that dropped 
down on it from the branches in the autumn 
would lie on it without seeming to move. 

‘“About once a week, during certain 
months, a tiny steam launch pushed its 
way between the cypress trees and cane- 
brake and wound in and out of the crooks 
and curves from one end of the swamp to 
the other. It took it nearly a whole day 
to do it, and I often used to wonder what 
would happen to the few passengers if 
it sprang a leak and sank in midstream. 
If a man could swim a few strokes and 
could drag himself up among the canes, 
he would find himself in a swamp without 
path or foothold he could be sure of. Any 
step might land him neck-deep in a quag- 
mire that would suck him down. There 
would be no chance of striking out and 
trying to get anywhere if you didn’t know 
the ground, There wasn’t anywhere to 
get to, and there wasn’t any chance of 
finding anything to eat. I’m fond of ad- 


The Song of a Lass 


By 


Ruth Sawyer 


Tis Spring o’ the Year—the whole world’s a-bloom; 
There’s a carpet of green from Granny Earth’s loom. 
The curlew calls far—the rooks circle high— 
And the wisp of a moon hangs low in the sky. 
Oh, the fair things I see and the rare songs I hear! 
For Love wakes my heart at the Spring o’ the Year. 


’T is the Full o’ the Year—the roses are blown; 
The lambs are full fleeced and the fledglings are flown. 
The throstle’s note lingers, the summer winds croon, 
And kisses hang ripe at the full of the moon. 

Oh, there’s little I’m wanting—there’s little I fear 
For my heart is as full as the full of the year. 


’T is the Dole o’ the Year—there’s naught left of her giving; 
Earth is bare of her yield, Life is drained of her living. 
The turf smoke blows east, and the turf smoke blows west 
But the breath of my longing knows little of rest. 
A moment I catch it—the better to hear 

The song that was mine at the Spring o’ the Year. 


The House in the Dismal Swamp 


ventures, but I shouldn’t have liked to 
try that one. 

‘But once in a while I liked to make that 
queer day’s journey in the little launch. 
It was like living in a weird dream—- 
stealing along that narrow, black, still 
waterway with the tall canes and bushes 
closing in on you as you weht and shutting 
out the way ahead where there was a bend 
—and the stream bent like a snake. By 
the way, the launch never went through 
after warmish weather began, because the 
snakes had a way of crawling up to sun 
themselves on the branches that hung 
over the water and dropped down when 
they saw fit. That little habit, combined 
with clouds of mosquitoes and blood 
drawing yellow flies, closed the river dur 
‘ng the summer months. But when | 
was going to my little town on business, 
I always chose my time and went through 
the swamp by the launch. There was 
nothing on earth like that day’s crawling 
along and winding in and out between 
the flat banks with the jungle of swamp 
on each side and the big, dead, skeleton 
cypresses standing up out of the black 
water at their feet with their writhing 
white arms like angry ghosts warning 
you to keep off. There was one huge one 
standing on the point of a bend of the 
river, that I always remember, because 
the first time I saw it the gaunt, bare 
whiteness of its stripped trunk and 
branches gave me a start—and on the 
top of it there was sitting a big, solemn 
eagle. It never moved—the eagle—but 
just sat there and disdained us as we 
sneaked by on the black water below 
its tree.” 

‘That little, narrow, crawling, winding, 
black river is a sure way to a story,” 
remarked the Romantick Lady. 

‘““That’s why I’m trying to describe it.”’ 
said Harwold, ‘‘but I’m no good at de- 
scription.” 

“We are satisfied,” a listener encouraged 
him. ‘‘I can see the yellow leaves Iving 
still on the black water.” 

“One spring I went 
early to Lisleport,’’ the 
friendly Jem went on. 
‘I had some business up 
the country and made the 
place my headquarters. 
I could get a horse there 
and ride where there were 
were no railroads. One 
of my friends was a man 
who had the chief store. 
He was a nice old chap, 
and he knew the country 
and liked to tell me old 
stories about it because 
he knew I liked to hear 
them. He had lots ot 
theories about the Lost 
Colony and about certain 
curious people he was 
certain were descendants 
of the women carried away 
by Indians who had fallen 
on the settlement and 
massacred the men. We 
used to sit on his store 
porch at night, and tilt 
back our chairs, and smoke 
and talk while the tree- 
frogs sang away, and night 
birds struck in with queer 
cries now and then, and 
the (Continued on page 10°) 
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HE went into the textile mills in 

Providence when she was twelve. 

She had worked there ever since, 

first to increase her father’s and 
then her husband’s insufficient wages. 
Her hours were from five in the afternoon 
ull one in the morning. Mer work was 
done standing at a machine during the 
whole eight hours, 2-cept for ha!f an hour 
off for some food. She went home at one 
o'clock and slept till six, when she rose 
to cook breakfast and get her husband 
off to the mills and her children off to 
school. 

“TI always feel tired,” she said. She 
looked it. Her hair was gray; she was thin 
and undersized and seemed fifty instead of 
thirty-five. She had borne six children, 
and another was coming very soon. With 
Stoicism she told how she had always 
worked in the mill up to the last day and 
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“WE COULDN’T AFFORD A DOCTOR” 


The Third Article in Good Housekeeping’s Cam- 
paign for the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill 


By Anne Martin 


had usually managed to return within a 
few days after the birth of her baby, so as 
to continue earning money. One baby 
was still-born; three were too feeble at 
birth to live more than a few days; two had 
managed to survive. Owing to her run- 
down condition she could not nurse any of 
them, she said, but could not have nursed 
them anyway, as she had to keep on at the 
mill. 

She worked at night because it enabled 
her to ‘‘see the children some in the day- 
time,” and to do the family washing, 
cooking, and sewing. She made over, for 
both the children and herself, old clothes 
which were sent by a relative. She had not 
had a new dress in eight vears, or a vaca- 
tion in twelve. The family earnings 
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barely sufficed for the most meager supply 
of food and a place in which to live. 

‘“‘T do not see how we can pay the doctor 
for coming for the next baby,” she said. 
“He charges fifteen dollars and only comes 
once. The midwife will come eight times 
for eight dollars, but of course she doesn’t 
know as much as the doctor. The house- 
work always goes to pieces, though my 
husband cooks and does the best he can. 
But the children always get sick when I 
am sick, and everything in the house 
gets dirty, and we get in debt, so 
having babies is getting to be a horror 
to me.” 

The wife of a homesteader in Montana 
left the ranch with her husband in Decem- 
ber, two weeks before confinement, and 
after a seventy-mile automobile drive to 
the railroad traveled over one hundred 


miles by train to the nearest hospital. 
19 
















“We 


They started back before the baby was 
three weeks old, in bitter winter weather. 
They knew this was unwise, but the hospi- 
tal expenses were heavy, and the mother 
was worried about the other children, who 
had been left alone on the ranch. Owing 
to bad roads and a snow-storm, they were 
four days and nights driving the last 
seventy miles. One night they had to 
spend in the open. 

“We intended to go to the hospital again 
for my next baby,” said this Montana 
mother, “but the terrible expense of my 
last baby got us into debt, and then I 
couldn’t get away in time because all the 
autos in the neighborhood were being 
used for sheep-shearing.” 

She was attended only by a midwife in 
this next confinement and suffered serious 
complications which caused the death of 
the baby. 

These stories, as told to representatives 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, are 
tvpical of many thousands of others in 
the industrial cities and rural districts 
of the United States. -Is it surprising 
that we have one of the highest infant 
death-rates in the world, that more 
babies die every year in the United States, 
under normal conditions and in propor- 
tion to the number born, than in almost 
any other country, great or small? 

The facts are simple and tragic. Of 
the 2,500,000 babies born yearly in 
this country, at least a quarter of a 
million—one out of every ten babies 
born—die within the first twelve . 
months of birth. Foreign countries 
long ago adopted government mea- 
sures to save the lives of babies, 
and have thereby lowered the death- 
rate. France loses only one out of 
thirteen babies born; Australia and 
Sweden one out of fourteen; Norway, 
one owt of seventeen; New Zealand, 
which through its most effective pro- 
visions for rest and medical and nurs- 
ing care for the mother before and 
after childbirth, has achieved the 
lowest baby death-rate of any country 
in the world, loses only one out of 
twenty. 

At least one-half of the 250,000 
babies lost in this country every year 
die within the first six weeks of life. 

The fact of great significance is that 
these deaths are due directly to the 
hard work of the mother before 
childbirth or to her poor condition and 
neglect either before or during child- 
birth, or after the child is born. Un- 
numbered thousands of babies that 
survive the condition of the mother 

are handicapped through life by 
injuries received at birth, malforma- 
tions, congenital debility, malnu- 
trition, syphilis, and diseases arising 
from syphilis, such as_ paralysis, 
dementia, impaired vision, blindness, 

etc. Most of these disasters to the 
child could have been prevented by proper 
medical and nursing care of the mother 
during the prenatal, natal, and postnatal 
periods. 

Our government has made no provision 
for the protection of maternity and in- 
fancy, aithough the fact that the child’s 
chance of life and future health is greatly 
increased by rest and care for the mother 
has become a matter of general knowledge. 
Whatever may be the cause of this indif- 
ference and neglect, we must deal with the 


Couldn’t Afford a Doctor’’ 


appalling result. The enfranchised women 
of this country now have the opportunity 
to prove themselves not only the natural, 
but the conscious and determined conser- 
vers of human life. The loss of 125,000 
babies’ lives (to which should be added the 
23,000 mothers who died in childbirth in 
1918), was larger than our entire casualty 
list during the war. The war is over, but 
the babies and the mothers die vear after 
year, and there is no reduction in the 
death-rate, nor does it seem probable that 
it will be reduced until some concerted 
action is taken. 

First, let us understand the causes of 
our great loss of infant and maternal life. 
From exhaustive investigations carried 
on in industrial and rural districts in dif- 
ferent parts of the nation two causes stand 
out appallingly clear: first, insufficiency 
of family income to secure rest and 
skilled medical and nursing care for the 
mother, both in overcrowded industrial 
districts and in lonely rural communities; 
and, second, lack of knowledge of maternal 
and infant hygiene on the part of the 
mothers themselves and their families, and 
the carelessness and even ignorance of 
doctors. 

“How can a man keep a family of five 
on two dollars and a half a day and pay a 
doctor twenty-five dollars for tending his 
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The baby death-rate rises as the 
fathers’ earnings fall. The answer 
is government aid for every mother 


wife in confinement?” asked a mother in 
an agricultural district in Georgia. ‘* How 
can we pay a doctor such a price and live 
at all? If you are unable to pay the first 
time, the doctor will not come for the 
next one, so no wonder ignorant midwives 
or colored mammies are called in. The 
doctors are often hurried and careless in 





their work, and this is as bad for the mother 
as ignorant midwives would be.” 

Said an Italian mother in Waterbury, 
Connecticut: “Doctor no good, charge 
much money; come one time, good-a-bye; 
that all. Midwife come eight days, wash 
bambino, wash mamma. Don’t gotta 
have nurse.” 

It has been found that inability to secure 
proper medical and nursing care of mothers 
at childbirth generally coincides with 
inability to secure important prenatal 
tests and care, in both industrial and rural 
districts. Indeed, in the Montana home- 
steading country studied by the Children’s 
Bureau, mothers were fortunate to have 
even one visit from a doctor at the birth 
itself. Almost two-thirds of the mothers 
interviewed had to face the ordeal of child- 
birth without competent medical care. 
Midwives, husbands, or neighbors were 
the only attendants, and in some cases the 
mother was entirely alone when the baby 
was born, while the father was delaved 
on bad roads going for the doctor. 

“My husband drove thirty miles in a 
rainstorm for the doctor, but he was away, 
and the roads made it impossible for my 
husband to get back in time,” said one of 
these mothers, whose baby had «died. 
“Seems as if there ought to be better roads 
and more doctors.” 

“We read a doctor-book before- 
hand, but things didn’t go right,” 
said one husband who had _ been 
unable to secure a doctor, with the 
result that both mother and child died. 

“We had planned to send for the 
doctor but our wheat crop failed, and 
we could not afford it. The doctor 
charges seventy-five dollars to come 
here,” explained another mother. 

Again and again mothers would 
say, “TPve never felt well since,” or 
“With right care my baby might have 
been saved.” 

The results of these investigations 
provide a basis for sound legislation 
to strike at the root of this cruel 
social evil. The conclusions are 
trustworthy, because the studies were 
made in eight different cities ranging 
in population from 50,000 to more 
than half a million, with widely dif- 
ferent characteristics and local condi- 
tions. They include Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, a steel city; two textile cities, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, and 
New Bedford, Massachusetts ;Saginaw, 
Michigan, a manufacturing center; 
Waterbury, Connecticut, chiefly en- 
gaged in the manufacture of brass; 
Akron, Ohio, the rubber city; and 
Baltimore, Maryland, a large cosmo- 
politan city. Studies were also con- 
ducted in rural parts of North Caro 
lina,Wisconsin, Kansas, and Montana. 
The surroundings of each child were 
traced through his first year of life, 
or through the skerter period he sur- 

vived, by women representatives of the 
Children’s Bureau, who called upon each 
mother and secured the information 
through personal interviews. Groups o! 
mothers were classified according to the 
husband’s income, and the results were 
tabulated on the basis of the number ot 
babies under one year of age who died 
out of 1000 live births within each group 
studied. Included in the investigation 
were the lowest income groups found, 
in which the (Continued on page 133) 
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Plupy writes some letters apologizing (?) for what he said at the picnic 


EPTEMBER 1. brite and fair. it 

seams bully to be well again and to 

see the fellers and to go in swim- 
_ming and fishing. i havent went 
in swimming or fishing since i have been 
sick but i am going in in a day or too. i 
can eat things now whitch is better than 
ennything. a feller cant do mutch unless 
he has a good apetite. father says there 
is one thing whitch has kept me back all 
these years. he sed that if i had had a 
beter apetite when i went to that picknic 
1 cood have et nine pecks of stuf insted 
of only five. he sed he wood have to get 
the doctor to give me a tonick the nex 
Picknic time so that i can do a gob that 
will be a credit to the family. he sed enny 


By Henry A. Shute 


Author of “‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy" 


Illustrated by 
Worth Brehm 


helthy boy whitch can go to a chirch pick- 
nic and only eat 5 meesly pecks of food 
aint doing jestice to himself or his frends 
and he hoaps i will do beter nex time. 

i never know wether father is goking or 
not, but i think this time he must be gok- 
ing. ennyway it wasent becaus i et two 
mutch that made me sick, it was becaus i 
got poizoned by poizen ivory leeves and 


Then father got mad and sed look hear you 
long-nosed old vagrant, if you say 2 words 
moar i will smash that old snout of yours 


and FAIRER 


that sturred up my stomack. if it hadent 
been for that i bet i woodent have been 
sick. then going so long without enny- 
thing to eat and wirking hard dident do 
me enny good. most of the sick peeple 
has got well. they are still mad with me 
i am sorry now i sed what i did. when a 
feller has lade between life and deth for 3 
days he looks at things diferent from what 
he wood if he was well and was going 
round with fellers like Pewt and Beany. 

So i have been thinking over what i 
have did and sed and i am verry mutch 
ashaimed of myself. if enny other feller 
had went and sed things about my mother 
and sister or about my aunt Sarah and my 
father that i sed about old Rody Shatuck 
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and Misses Peezley and 
Decon Aspinwall i wood 
have felt like giving him 
a bang in the snoot. i 
wood have did it if he 
wasent two big, and if he 
was i wood have triped 
him up sum nite with a 
roap or pluged him with 
ripe tomatose or rotton 
egs when he had got on 
his best close. 

but i needent be afraid 
that ennyone wood sav 
ennything against my 
folks becaus they dont 
have fits and dont run 
round after ministers and 
dont hold up their skerts 
xcept when there is a 
mouse round and that is 
always at home where 
peeple cant see them. so 
i shant have to bat enny- 
one for that but that 
dont make enny differ- 
ence because i have did 
rong. 

so i have thougt it 
over and last nite when 
the band was playing de- 
parted days and _ the 
romance from Leclare in 
the band room i desided i 
wood wright a leter to all 
the peeple i had sassed 
and beg their pardon. 
jt is prety tuff to do it 
but it aint haff as tuff as 
being snaiked rite up be- 
foar them by your father 
and made to beg their 
pardon. i have had to 
do this quite a number 
of times. so this morning 
when i woke up and had 
breckfast i remembered what i desided 
and i went up to my room and rote a lot ot 
leters to peeple. i gess when father finds 
it out he will think i am a prety good 
feller after all. 

it took me a long time to do it and i 
hated to waist the time becaus it is prety 
near the last weak of vacation but i gnew i 
wood fee] beter when i had done it and i 
doneit. this is what i rote to decon Aspin- 
wall. 


decon Aspinwall 
Congregasional Chirch 
Exeter New Hampshire 

dear sir i have been thinking over what 
ised to you when i hollered to Beany about 
your swaring at me at the picknic last 
weak and i done verry rong and please to 
forgive me. of coarse it wasent so mutch 
becaus you swore so but becaus you are a 
decon of the chirch and speek in prair 
meating and so you hadent augt to have 
did it. but that is no xcuse for me to sass 
you. father sed i wasent verry mutch to 
blaim. he says he dont object to swaring 
but when a man tries to be a decon and 
a plug-ugly at the saim time it is the dam 
hippockrasy of it that maiks a man mad. 
i only tell you this to show you ij was not 
verry mutch to blaim. but i am verry 
sorry i done it. you needent tell father 
what i sed. but i hoap you will try hard 
not to sware so ancther time when there is 
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as red as beats and mad enuf to bite spikes. 


CEST ANT ETN AG SSE ET 


wimmen and girls and a minister present 
jest becaus a boy done what they teld him 
to do and cougt a eal. 
yours verry respectively 
Harry Shute 


i bet the decon will be glad when he 
gets that leter. i bet there aint many 
fellers whitch can write a beter leter than 
that. i bet Beany cocdent. i bet Pewt 
coodent eether. this is the letter i rote to 
old Misses Peezly. 


Mrs. Sofire Peezly 
Exeter New Hampshire 

dear Misses Peezly. i am verry sorry 
for hollering to Beany them things about 
you. when you had that fit i suposed it 
was becaus you was mad and i was kind 
of mad two becaus i had been cheeted out 
of my fifty cents by the minister, becaus i 
cougt a eal after they had told me to do it. 
then i remembered that my father had sed 
once that vou had them fits when you 
wanted sumthing and kept having them 
until you got what you wanted and that 
he pitted mister Peezly. 

so i dident think when i hoilered to 
Beany and i wish you wood pleese for- 
give me. 

it is a awful thing to have fits when you 
cant help it. mother says that peeple 
whitch have fits have to be verry careful 
not to get xcited. so when you go to a 


Bimeby father told me to come in and not to say a word unless to answer questions that he 
Rody Shatuck called me a misable brat and old 


picknic again and enny feller throws a 
bull toad or a snaik into your lap you must 
reflek that a bull toad and a green snaik 
never bite or scrach and aint poizen. if 
vou had gnew that at the picknic you 


wood not have had that fit. mother says 
that if peeple keap having fits they get 
wirse and sumtimes go crasy. so i hoap 
vou will forgive me and will be very cairful 
not to get xcited. it is dredful to have fits 
and i am verry sorry for you. 
yours verry respectively 
Harry Shute 


there i think she will be verry mutch 
pleesed when she gets that leter. she 
wont think i am the wirst boy in town. 

this is the letter i rote to Rody Shatuck. 


Missis Rody Shatuck 
Exeter New Hampshire 

dear Missis Shatuck. I am verry sorry 
for hollering to Beany at the picknic last 
weak about your skinny legs. i woodent 
have did it if i had been well, but i had 
been poizened by poizen ivory leeves and 
the minister had cheeted me out of my 
fifty cents and evrybody had jawed me 
becaus i cougt a eal and so i done it. 
you had a hair lip or a squint ey or a wenn 
on your neck like old Nat Mason it wood- 
ent be so bad but it is a dredful thing to 
have sutch skinny legs as you have got and 
i am verry sorry for vou becaus i have got 
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asked. i hated awful to go in, but i had to. 


skinny legs myself and the fellers have 
made fun of me ever sence i can remem- 
ber and it is awful to be made fun of 
all the time. if i was a girl i cood cover 
them up with my skert and nobody 
wood know they was skinny unless i fell 
down or the wind blew two hard or i 
pulled up my skert like vou done at the 
picknic. 

so if i was you i wood be very cairful 
not to pick up your skerts like you done 
at the picknic and nobody will know how 
skinny your legs is. sumtimes i wish 
fellers wore skerts but i gess i would ruther 
have skinny legs. so pleese to forgive me 
for what i done. 

yours very respectively 
Harry Shute. 


this is the leter i rote to the minister. 


the referent minister of 
the ferst Congrigasionel Chirch 

dear sir. i thougt i wood wright you 
and tell you how sorry i am that i sed the 
Sassy things to you whitch i sed at the 
picknic last weak. i am also verry sorry 
indeed that i douted your word when you 
sed you wood give me the fifty cents. if 
you had been ennything but a minister i 
wood not have thougt you wood cheet me 
but i have heard my father say that minis- 
ters has so many things give them and has 
so many old mades and fulish wimmen 


when i got in they was all there with there faces 
Missis Peezly called me a low-minded retch and made a moshun as if she was going paist me one 


alter them that they aint mutch to blaim 
if they forgets sum things whitch they 
hadent augt to forget. you see i dident 
know you verry well and i thought you 
mite be one of them kind of ministers but 
i found out that you wasent when you 
paid me the fifty cents and done as you 
agreed when you promised not to grab me 
and lam time out of me. i was reddy for 
you and if you had grabed that boat i 
wood probly have rew so hard that you 
wood have been puled into the water all 
over. iam glad you done as you agreed 
and paid me. you were prety lait in doing 
it and i was not to blaim for thinking you 
wood not keep your agrement, espesially 
as the wimmen all told you not to pay me 
a cent. 

so iam verry sorry for what i sed and i 
think you done prety well for a congriga- 
sional minister and i hoap you will forgive 
me even if i am a unitarial and dont be- 
leeve in hel as you do. 

yours very respectively 
Harry Shute. 


i bet when old mister minister gets that 
leter he will wish i had staid in his chirch. 
but it is two lait now. i bet they will all 
be sorry i left the chirch. it aint many 
fellers whitch are willing to oan up that 
they are rong asi have done in these leters. 
my granmother usted to say that a soft 
answer tirnith away rath. soi bet i have 


made sum frends by them 
leters. 

when i got throug 
wrighting the leters it 
was almost time for din- 
ner but i had a little moar 
time and i rote one more 
to miss Tabithy Wilkins. 
she iS a old made and she 
was xcited when i hol- 
lered to Beany about the 
wimmen chasing after the 
minister and i dident 
mean her and so i thougt 
i had augt to tell her so 
she woodent wurry. so i 
rote her a leter two. 
this is what i rote her. 


Miss Tabithy Wilkins 
Exeter New Hamp- 
shire 

dear miss Wilkins 
when i hollered to Beany 
at the pictknic last weak 
about the wimmen run- 
ning after the minister 
you thought i ment you 
and you got xcited. i 
thougt i wood wright and 
tell you who i ment. i 
dident meen you atall. i 
ment your 2 sisters Marv 
Ann and Unice and i 
ment missis Angelina An- 
nis and Feeby Derborn 
and 2 or 3 others. 

i hoap you have not 
wurred about this. i rote 
jest as soon as i cood for i 
have been awful sick and 
lade between life an deth 
for a long time and cood 
ent see ennything be- 
caus my eys were all 
swole up by poizen ivory. 
i gnew you wood be glad to know i dident 
meen you, but i wood speek to yorr 2 
sisters if i was you. 

yours very respectively 
Harry Shute. 


after i had rote that i got sum stamps 


of mother. she wanted to know what i 
wanted them for and when i told her what 
i had did she sed it was verry brave of me 
to admit i was rong and i must feel verry 
happy over it and i sed i did and i et my 
dinner and put the leters in the post ofice 
and all i have got to do now is to have a 
good time for the nex 2 weaks. 

September 3th brite and fair and hot as 
time. i dident have enny chanse to wright 
ennything yesterday. i dident feel mutch 
like it eether. i dont believe enny feller 
had so mutch truble in 2 weaks as i had 
last nite. to hear father talk you wood 
think i was a bank burglar or a cannybile 
whitch kills and eats children. i have been 
jawed and licked and kep in my room and 
sent to bed without super, only Cele brougt 
it up after father had went down town, 
and had evry thing did to me jest becaus i 
rote them leters and i dont see what there 
was in them leters to make ennyone mad. 
i coodent wright enny better leters than 
them if i tride a hole weak, and the peeple 
whitch got them is feerful mad with me 
and father says that posiably they may 
persecute me at (Continued on page 249) 








$8000 is the estimated cost of this house, specially designed by the Architectural Corporation 


Under Your Own Vine 


House? If Not, Why Not Build One of These ? 


Do You Cwn a 


VERY woman wants a home of 

her own. Living in a house is 

not enough, though certainly it 

is better than living in an apart- 
ment. Down deep in every woman is the 
longing to lay her hand on a wall and 
say: ‘‘This is ours—for all time. Ours 
and our children’s. No one can take it 
from us. We belong here. And we shall 
stay here while we live.” 

And mingled with that invariable desire 
for safety, for permanence, for provision 
against want and against the world, are all 
the companion affections of a house— 
love of trees, love of flowers, the comfort 
of a blazing fire on frosty days in winter, 
long, quiet evenings on a moonlit porch 
with laughter and the talk of friends, the 
scent of burning leaves in autumn, the 
faint green of new grass in spring, pride 
in all the little crafts that housewives 
know—every woman knows the things 
she loves about her house, the things that 
bring a thrill as music does, and linger in 
the memory year on year. 

We are showing you two houses that 
could not possibly be anything but homes, 
the sort of house a little family could not 
fail to love. 

The first is modeled after the Colonial 
type originated in New England, with a 
porch and a delightful latticed window 
box to supply the warmth of feeling the 


old-time houses lacked. It is the most 
economical house that can well be built, 
this square type with a peaked roof, and 
the “trimmings” of porch and doorway 





add nothing to the cost of the main struc- 
ture. The wide white shingles and green 
shutters and green roof, characteristic of 
this type, are attractive in summer and 
winter, and are as cheap a medium as 
can be found. 

The interior of the house is as simple 
as the outside. The large living-room has 
its open fire where the family may gather 
in the winter evenings. The same flue 
takes care of the furnace and the kitchen 
stove, and can not fail to keep the house 
warm and cosy on the coldest days. The 
bathroom plumbing follows the same 
scheme, being directly above the kitchen 
plumbing and that above the laundry in 
the basement. Hall space, which is nearly 
always waste, has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. See how cleverly the upstairs hall 
forms an entrance to each of the three 
bedrooms and the bathroom. 

The kitchen was planned, with the ad- 
vice of Good Housekeeping Institute, for 
the woman who does her own work, so 
that it is only a step from the stove to the 
dining-room with the hot meal, and from 
the dining-room to the sink with the 
used dishes. The refrigerator is set by 
the side entry, so that there will be no 
muddy tracks on the newly cleaned floor 
every time the iceman comes. 

This house has been specially designed to 
save a woman work and to save a man 
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money. For about eight thousand dollars 
you may have it for your own. We shall 
be glad to tell you the cost of a set of 
plans and specifications which you can 
turn over to your builder. 

Farther from the large cities, where land 
is not so dear, people may havea bungalow, 
with no stair climbing to do—and no 
stair cleaning, either. The design below 
has the low sheltering roof lines that always 
convey an impression of comfort and se- 
curity, and the broad, low chimney makes 
you fairly long for snowy days. The 
white stucco walls contrast delightfully 
with the shingle roof in either brown or 
soft green, and the cool porch with its 
ironwork and its square red tiles makes 
still another room, a summer room, for 
sultry days of sunshine. 

Inside, the arrangement is a miracle of 
simplicity and efficiency. The living-room 
and dining-room are practically one, so 
that you may see the cheery fire crackling 
on the hearth while you are at meals. 
Again, the hall arrangement has been 
marvelously contrived—a short, straight 
passage giving entrance to both bedrooms 
and the bathroom. 

The direct entrance from the kitchen to 
the dining-room saves thousands of steps a 
year to the woman who manages her home 
herself, and the separate laundry provides 
for the outside worker who may come in 
—another kitchen, you will see, designed 
by Good Housekeeping Institute require- 
ments. The ice box and the storage pan- 
try are directly inside the service entrance; 
the kitchen cupboard is beside the range, 
and the sink just inside the door from the 
dining-room. Above the sink two windows 
look out on the side yard, where pleasant 
shade and blooming flowers may brighten 
the dullness of daily dishwashing. 

The bedrooms are entirely separated 
from the kitchen and the laundry, almost 


Under Your Own Vine 


as much so as if they were on an upper 
floor. Even the smaller bedroom has one 
whole side of the room given up to win- 
dows, while the larger back bedroom, with 
its two blocks of three windows each, is 
almost an outdoor sleeping-room. You 
will notice in each of these houses, that, 
although abundant light space has been 
given, there is still plenty of wall left to 
back furniture, a precaution often neg- 
lected by architects. 

A house built alike for winter snows and 
summer sunshine is this charming model, 
unusually attractive in all its angles and 
proportions and well worth the $7500 
that will cover all its cost. 
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But perhaps even these prices, which 
are low at the present time, are beyond 
your finances. Do not stop on that account. 
Look up the locality in which you prefer 
to build and see if there is not a building 
and loan association there. If there is, it 


will take care of you, and you may build 
your house and settle back in security 
to pay for it month by month. Perhaps 
the company who owns the land will 
build your house for you, and you can pay 
them as you pay your rent, only some day 
you will have a home instead of merely a 
bundle of rent receipts. Perhaps you can 
buy the land, and later, when you have 
saved a little more, start your house and 
finish it on mortgage. There are ways and 
ways. You have heard that “love will 
find a way.” Love of a home will find 
a way, too, if only you want a home hard 
enough. 

There are a few things that you must 
watch carefully, to be sure that your home 
will last through your children’s lives 
and be theirs indisputably, without a 
legal battle. You must choose your 
builders with care. You must see that the 
timbers used are of the dimensions speci- 
fied by the architect, and not thinner 
timbers bought by the contractor at just 
a little less. You must see that all electric 
wires are cased, to remove all danger 
of fire with its losses that no insurance 
ever adequately covers. You should 
watch these things whether you are 
patronizing a private constructor, or a 
large company that will also sell you 
the land. 

Then you must see that your title is 
good. If you buy from a real estate de- 
velopment company, find out whether they 
own the land or whether they only hold 
it on mortgage. If they do not own it, 
your title depends entirely on the solvency 
of the real estate company. If possible 
have your title guaranteed by the state, if 
you live where you can secure such service. 
The security it insures will repay the ex- 
pense, and the whole end and alm of a 
home is security and a feeling of perma- 
nence. No price is too great to pay for it. 






























































This bungalow, also designed Ly the Architectural Corporation, will cost about $7500 





Books aud Blue Devils 


HEY come to every one of us. 

i There’s no use in pretending you 

can escape them, no matter how 
useful or successful or happy a person 
vou may be. They catch us in our 
off-moments—those indigo devils that 
make us feel discontented, dissatisfied 
with ourselves. Anything but a cheerful 
and pleasant feeling! No one would choose 
to feel that way if he could help it. But 
he can’t. And it’s a blessing that he can’t. 

Oh, yes, it is, in spite of all the motto 
cards that tell you to keep smiling and 
looking forever on the bright side of things. 
If it weren’t for our moments of ‘divine 
discontent” we would all be hopelessly 
smug, maddeningly self-satisfied, entirely 
unbearable human beings. These moments 
that reveal us to ourselves as not all we 
would like to be are soul-saving. If you are 
afflicted with them, you should be thankful. 
It is only the person who is perfectly con- 
tented, day in and day out, who is really 
in a very critical condition and should 
be examined at once to see if he has an 
atrophied imagination, or an _ enlarged 
ego, or a vacuum in the place where his 
sense of humor ought to be. 

What happens to a person who is really 
alive is that he goes running along peace- 
fully enough in a routine 
way fora while. and then 
he begins to get restless. 
He doesn’t want to do the 
same things over and 
over, day 


is new and interesting to 
happen, and if it doesn’t 
happen, he gets more and 
more discontented, more 
and more dissatisfied with 
himself and life in general. 

When he gets dis- 
satisfied enough, some- 
thing is sure to happen. 
Discontent is valuable, 
because it is almost al- 
ways the forerunner of 
a change for the better. 

Sometimes you think 


that if you might pack is at .our service. 
stamp for reply, and it will be at yours 


your trunk and start for 
China or Finland or the 
Holy Land or somewhere 
vou’d feel better. Per- 
haps you would, and per- 
haps vou wouldn’t. The 
trouble is that ten to 
one you would take the same old things 
that make you discontented right along 
with your shoes and your hats and your 
umbrella and other possessions. Which 
is only another way of saying that you are 
vour own source of discontent, and that 
you have to change yourself, and not neces- 
sarily your scene, before you can behappier. 

Do you realize what an opportunity 
you have to make vourself a much more 


can’t afford to be without. 
name of the latest and most 
authoritative in your field. What we don’t 
know the American Library Association 
through its Books for Everybody Com- 
mittee will tell us. For this, the best asso- 
ciation for book knowledge in the country 
Write us, enclosing the business 
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By Clara Savage 


delightful and interesting person? Within 
yourself you have all sorts of possibilities, 
energies, enthusiasms, capabilities that 
you haven’t even begun to tap. Psycholo- 
gists will tell you of this substratum of hid- 
den resources that is only waiting your call 
to come to the surface. Make more demands 
upon yourself; determine to get out of 
your rut. If the things you are doing and 
the place you are living seem uninteresting 
to you, don’t tolerate them for a minute. 
Start out vigorously to do something about 
it; change things. And first of all, try 
changing yourself. 

There was a girl who stood hour after 
hour behind a glove counter in a large city 
department store. She was an average 
sales-woman. She had been in that partic- 
ular store for some time, made fair commis- 
sions, and received a yearly increase in 
salary. She attended to the wants of her 
customers with dispatch and _ politeness. 
Outwardly, she seemed to be getting 
along well. In reality, she was vegetating. 
That girl didn’t care any more about selling 
gloves than she cared whether there was 
rain in Siberia. She might as well have 
been selling gumdrops as gloves. She 
hardly knew what she was selling. Things 
might have gone on in this way for some 


SET 
i ceceebeoesiany Why Don’t You Read? 


O you want a book to help you in 
your business? Books are tools you 


time except for a conversation she had one 
day with a young man of her own age 
with whom she had gone through school. 
They had divided honors at school, been 
rivals in a friendly sort of way. The 
man began to tell of how well he was get- 
ting along in business. 

‘“T’m keen about it,” he said. 
like a game, and I’m going to win. 
are you doing?” 


acs 
What 


We can give 


She told him in a half-hearted way. 

“*Oh, well,” he commented. ‘‘Of course 
a woman doesn’t often get along as well 
as a man in business. Ever read this?” 
He held up a copy of a book on the psy- 
chology of salesmanship. ‘Great stuff!” 
he commented. “It might help you.” 

She left her companion, feeling a little 
chagrined. Why should he assume that 
women didn’t get along in business so well 
as men? The remark hurt, because she 
knew it was true in her own case. Why? 
“‘T’m keen about my work,” the man had 
said. That was the explanation. She 
wasn’t keen about hers, and she knew 
it. 

Walking home alone she thought it 
over. She realized she was drifting. She 
had drifted into the store, she had drifted 
behind the glove counter, and there she 
would probably remain until matrimony 
came to her rescue. She was seized with 
one of those acute attacks of self-criticism 
and discontent about which I have been 
speaking. Toward what was she drifting? 
Why wasn’t she as interested in her work, 
as sure of success, as the man with whom 
she had been talking? 

The name of the book he had mentioned 
came back to her. Perhaps that would 
lead to a new line of 
interest. She went home 
and hunted through her 
bureau drawers until she 
found a long-disused pub- 
lic library card. She had 
thought, since going into 
the store, that she was 
too busy to read, but she 
changed her mind after 
she had read the first 
ten pages of this book. 
Not in her two years ot 
store experience had she 
realized the fascinat ion of 
salesmanship. This book 
discussed the subject 
froma psychological view- 
point, from the point of 
view of the buyer as well 
as the salesman. It made 
of selling 
goods a fine art, requiring 
a quick understanding 0 
human nature as well as 
thorough knowledge of 
the goods to be sold. 
It gave to the word 
‘‘salesmanship’ os 
broader application than is usual. For it 
pointed out that the art of good salesman- 
ship is necessary in any walk of life. We 
all have goods to sell: we must all convince 
our fellow human beings of our abilities 
and the worth of our particular contribu- 
tions to life, if we are to be consider 
worth-while members of our community. 
In other words, we must “‘sell” our wares. 

The particular (Continued on page 84) 
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HE will be 76 in Octo- 
ber, but when he 
comes to the New York 
office, Dr. Wiley moves 
about as vigorously as 
men fifty years his jun- 
ior. His presence is as 
a tonic to us: we seem to 
see a far goal which is 
not beyond our reach, 
too. Though we have 
known him intimately 
for years, we were sur- 
prised, when we read 
this article, by the num- 
ber of things we did not 
know about his wonder- 
ful career. We urge you 
to read the article, too; 
it is preliminary to j 
an important new cam- 
paign which Dr. Wiley 
will begin next month 
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““SPEAKING of DR. WILEY ...”’’ 


EOPLE who meet Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley and talk with him have 
frequently a surprise awaiting 

_ them. The visitor finds an ener- 
gelic, forceful, alert and eager man. He 
isa very little bald, a very little stooped, 
diminishing his height of six-feet-one; 
broad, two hundred and thirty-five pounds 
in weight, rather athletic seeming. He 
has a springy step. He carries his round, 
strong-featured, well-shaped head a little 
forward, as a fighter does. He may per- 
haps mention his two children and the 
fact that one little son is seven and the 
other five. 

The surprise the visitor receives is that 
Dr. Wiley is nearly seventy-six years old. 
He does not discover this unless Dr. Wiley 
tells him. ? 

If you ask Dr. Wiley to what he at- 
tributes this preservation of his strength 
beyond the time when most men consider 
themselves old, he tells you that, given 
the start provided him by sturdy ancestors, 
he lays it to the way he has lived. In- 


By William 


quire then how it came about that he has 
devoted more than half of his exceptionally 
long life to supervising other people’s 
food and living conditions, and he tells 
you that he “drifted into it.” Presently, 
as you hold conversation with him, these 
two answers come to look like one. 

The fact is that the story of Dr. Wiley 
is the story of a man absorbed by an idea. 
He practised the idea from very early in 
life, without being definitely conscious of 
it. He was not young when it finally be- 
came definite—he was what young people 
call middle-aged. From that time on it 
engrossed him to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, so that he did not take time 
even to make for himself the sort of life 
which for most men constitutes happi- 
ness; he did not marry and surround him- 
self with a young family, and he did not 
try to make money. The idea drew him 
onward.step by step. The beginning of 
his conscious realization of it may be told 
like this: 


In 1878, a professor of chemistry on a 


MacHarg 


year’s leave of absence from his classes 
in Purdue University was shown a polari- 
scope in the laboratory of the Imperial 
Board of Health at Berlin. The instru- 
ment had the interest of newness; it had 
been perfected only a year before. Its use 
was to determine the amount of sugar 
present in other substances. The pro- 
fessor, Dr. Wiley, examined curiously the 
little cylinder like a small telescope, with 
a crystal prism at each end; he turned 
experimentally the adjustable portion at 
the top and inspected the result of this 
upon the scale on which the sugar con- 
tent would be read. His interest increased. 
Experiments on common foods were being 
conducted in the Berlin laboratory, and he 
perceived that the polariscope offered one 
means of determining exactly what people 
ate. He did not suspect, however, that 
the little instrument was going to substi- 
tute for him a quite different ambition 
from the one which had brought him to 
Europe, or that his introduction to it was 
one of the most important events that 
- 
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had ever happened for American house- 
keepers. 

Dr. Wiley belongs to a type of American 
of which there are never going to be any 
more—the second generation of the 
pioneers, the children born in the log cab- 
ins. His generation was more simple in 
its manners than those which have fol- 
lowed. It saw and listened to Lincoln, 
the simplest of all great men. It rebuilt 
the log cabins into farmhouses, it settled 
the slavery question by the Civil War, it 
began to use harvesting machinery, and 
it spanned the country with a railroad. 
By doing these things it made life easier 
and richer for those who followed, but it 
also made it more complex. It made it 
more difficult for any one to live simply. 
Dr. Wiley’s idea has been the maintaining 
of simplicity—simplicity and purity in 
food, simplicity and healthfulness in one’s 
surroundings, simplicity and efficiency in 
work and play. He has lived that way 
himself, and has devoted his whole life 
to making it possible for others to live 
that way. There has been no time, in the 
forty years he has given to this werk, wher: 
it has been so important as it is now, when 
the world, in its revulsion from the sacri- 
fices and fears of a great war, has gone 
half mad in its desire for luxury and ex- 
travagant living; nor any time when the 
story of D1. Wiley’s life has had so great 
an interest. 

The ancestors to whom Dr. Wiley as- 
signs his heritage of health were Scotch- 
Irish and came to Virginia and North 
Carolina in pre-Revolutionary times. Their 
paternal homestead, near Belfast, Ireland, 
stands close to the McKinley homestead 
from which President McKinley’s fore- 
bears came. They drifted west with the 
great tide of migration, lured by a 
continent, into Kentucky. From 


—the last of eight children born in the 
log house—came to the worid, Harvey’s 
continual presence about the house put 
too much strain on the mother. His 
father took him to the field with him, 
put a clod of earth too large for him to 
move upon his coat tails, and left him to 
observe the work of farming. 

The Wileys raised their own wool, 
sheared it, spun it, wove it into clothes. 
They raised their wheat and corn, threshed 
it by flail or shelled it, took it to the mill 
to be ground between revolving stones, 
gave the miller his share as toll, and 
brought their on share back as flour 
or meal. The wheat flour was not 
white; the outer covering of the grains, 
ground with the rest, gave it a brownish 
tone. 

Harvey was still a little boy when his 
father raised what was probably the first 
stalk of sorghum ever grown west of the 
Alleghanies. The promise to the Wiley 
children, which the father himself only 
half believed, was that it would be sweet. 
The little boy, looking at the stalks so 
like the stalks of broom corn, did not 
dare to hope it. When the seeds were 
black, he cut a stalk and took it to the 
house. The juice came out on his hands, 
and he tasted it and found that it was 
sweet. His father helped him twist the 
stalk, and more sweet juice came out. 
They crushed the stalks and saved the 
juice and boiled it and made sirup. 

At seven Harvey was working on the 
farm; at ten he plowed with a double 
plow, reaching up to the handles. It was, 
however, merely farming now; it was no 
longer pioneering, and the sons of farmers 
were dreaming of other things—of business 
and the professions which had now be- 





there Preston P. Wiley and Lucinda 
(Maxwell) Wiley crossed the Ohio, 
as so many others did, to make their 
home. 

Settlement in Indiana was still 
pioneering, and the father had the 
traditions and the habits of the 
pioneers. Dr. Wiley calls him “a 
natural enemy of trees.”” The big- 
gest trees, tradition taught, grew on 
the best land, and the settlers in 
Indiana and Illinois were still leav- 
ing untouched the fertile prairies 
which wanted only the plowshare to 
bring out unprecedented crops, and 
were laboring consumedly to clear 
away trees to make a place for 
planting and to build a log cabin. 
The Wiley parents were without 
school education, but the father, 
fired at one time with the ambition 
to become a preacher, had laborious- 
ly taught himself Greek. He could 
read the New Testament easily in 
the Greek original. He had de- 
cided opinions, and his farm on the 
wooded Indiana hills, three miles 
from the Ohio, became the most 
southern station of the underground 
railroad of that time; the slaves 
who escaped across the Ohio came 
to him, and in the night he took 
them eight miles north to the next 
Station on the secret line to Canada. 

The life on the hill farm was com- 
pletely simple. There was no 
“help.” When Harvey was two 
years old and his youngest brother 


The GOOD 
DIE YOUNG 


O we used to say; and some 
say it yet. The fact is that 
it is the good-for-nothing, the 
physically worn out, who die 
before their time. And millions 
of those who do not actually die 


are “dead on their feet” 


years before their mental and 
physical machinery should be at 


the maximum producing capaci- 
ty. One of the most delicately 
geared organisms in the world, 
we treat our bodies as if they 
could never wear out. Result: 
Millions are slipping cogs, wast- 
ing energy, refusing to climb 
life’s steep hill. When your car 
acts like that you have it over- 
hauled or get a new one. Why 
not have your body overhauled? 
You can’t get a new one. Look 
for the League for Longer Life 
in this magazine next month 
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come the place for pioneers. Harvey 
Wiley meant to be a practising physician. 
He held that ambition for nearly twenty 
years; he planned and studied for it; he 
made tentative excursions into it; and he 
has never done it. The other idea which 
came to him absorbed him. 

The first step toward becoming a doctor 
was to get an education, and the nearest 
educational institution was a denomina- 
tional school, Hanover College. The fall 
he was eighteen, he walked over to it 
from the farm—in his one suit of home- 
spun clothes and cowhide shoes made 
rusty red by tramping in the furrows. 
He had never worn a collar; what a neck- 
tie was he knew only from observation; 
he had never worn an overcoat. After 
a term in the preparatory school he was 
admitted as a freshman. He lived in the 
little Presbyterian college as simply as he 
had lived on the farm. He found a room 
for fifty cents a week, and that his father 
paid him for working Saturdays on the 
farm. His food—corn-meal and whole 
wheat flour, and home-killed meat— 
came from the farm, carried to Hanove- 
upon his back; the wood he burned to 
cook it and keep warm he hauled from the 
farm. 

The new year, 1863, was a critical year 
for boys who had become eighteen the fall 
before, and Harvey left college while a 
freshman, to join the Indiana state troops. 
He was among those who pursued the 
Morgan raiders. He spent the next year, 
1864, in the volunteer army and was dis- 
charged to die—of dysentery; but instead 
of dying he got well, and the next spring 
he was back at Hanover in his fifty-cent 
room, cooking his own meals again. Han- 
over made him an A. B. in 1867, and, 
beginning to respect the habiliments 
of civilization, he borrowed a collar 
and necktie from a friend for his 
graduation. 

The ambition to be a doctor was 
burning more fiercely than before, 
and he crossed the Ohio to a friend, 
Dr. S. E. Hampton, at Milton, Ken- 
tucky, with whom he read medicine, 
and the doctor took him on his 
rounds to visit his patients—Ken- 
tucky corn-crackers. Dr. Wiley 
speaks with a queer tenderness of 
those sturdy, illiterate men, ig- 
norant as children as to what was 
wrong with them when they were 
ill. 

The course of those who had 
gained a little education was almost 
the same, at that day when the 
central West was lifting itself, as 
though by its bootstraps, toward 
education, and those who had got a 
little taught those who had less. 
Harvey Wiley, while reading medi- 
cine, taught school for five months 
at Lowell, Indiana, near Chicago, 
and saved a hundred dollars. This 
capital enabled him to go to the 
Indiana Medical School, now a part 
of the State University. He was 
made instructor in Latin and Greek 
in Butler College, Indianapolis, 
while he studied medicine, and in 
71 he was made an M. D. 

The study he excelled in while 
a medical student was chemistry. 
Chemistry told the origin and the 
constituents (Continued on page 119) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box on pages0) 
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Form the habit of devoting a few minutes every day to thinking about your work in a 


large, broad, imaginative way—as a vital necessity to yourself and a useful service to society 


Stiffening Your cNMental Backbone 


By H. 


E had gone to a doctor, seeking 

aid for a variety of troubles. 

Chiefly he complained of in- 

ability to concentrate on his 
work—indeed, of inability to concentrate 
long on anything. 

“My will power seems to be completely 
gone,” he lamented. “Every morning 
I tell myself that I will do a good day’s 
work, but every day I fritter and dawdle 
and idle my time away. I can settle down 
to nothing, not even to amusing myself. 
I am restless, uneasy, discontented, and 
bored. What I want is to be shown how 
to develop the strength of character that 1 
evidently lack. There must be some way 
by which I can train myself to work stead- 
ily instead of spasmodically and feebly. I 
Want you to teach me how to accomplish 
this.” 

The doctor smiled sympathetically. 
“You want something else first,” he 
amended. “You want about twenty 
more pounds in weight. Any one can see 
‘rom looking at you that you are under- 
nourished. I’ll warrant you do not eat 
anything like what you should.” 

“T do not eat very much, that is true,” 
was the acknowledgment. “But that is 
ecaulse My appetite is poor.” 

‘Nevertheless, you must eat. Strip 
and let me examine you. 1 must learn 
exactly what your physical condition is.” 

And, after the examination: “Heart 


—, lungs good, nothing organically 
tong, but distinct undet-nutrition. I am 
going to put you on a liberal diet, and I 
Want you to follow it faithfully and to 


Addington 


Illustration by 
P. Milne 


Alexander 


AN you do what you want 

to do? How often do you 
go to the office with plans all 
made for the day’s work so that 
you can make every minute 
count, and then some trivial 
thing upsets the whole schedule 
and you go home at night with 
the feeling that the day has 
been lost? Any man may have 
that experience occasionally, 
but every man should guard 
against its recurrence. Mr. 
Bruce shows you how to edu- 
cate your will so you can do 
whatever you may desire to do 


keep out in the open several hours a day. 
Come back to me at the end of six weeks, 
and we can then take up the matter of will 
training.” 

But when the patient next put in his ap- 
pearance, it was to disclaim emphatically 
any need for instruction in the develop- 
ment of will power. ‘‘I am all right now,” 
he declared, with sparkling eyes and a 
healthy glow in his cheeks. “I enjoy my 
work and have no trouble in sticking at it. 
I can not for the life of me understand why, 
so short a time ago, I was so weak-willed.” 

“Tt is very simple,” the doctor explained. 
““A short time ago you were lacking in 
energy because you did not eat properly. 
Your organism not being sufficiently nour- 
ished, all your faculties, your will included, 
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fatigued quickly. Strength of body and 
strength of will tend to go hand in hand.” 

So true is this that the weak-willed who 
desire to become strong-willed should 
always begin by having themselves care- 
fully examined for any possible physical 
defects. In particular they should make 
sure, not merely that they are eating ade- 
quately, but that they are free from de- 
fects that might cause malnutrition 
through interfering with their digestion. 
As Henry Ward Beecher exclaimed many 
years ago, “‘It is as difficult for a dyspeptic 
to enter the kingdom of heaven as for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle!”’ 
Or, in the more recent declaration of the 
psychologist, Swift, “The will depends 
hardly less upon the stomach than upon the 
brain.” Let anything be present to affect 
harmfully the workings of the stomach, 
and a tremendous handicap is at once im- 
posed on the will. 

“Which means that the candidate for will 
development should guard against over- 
eating as sedulously as against under- 
eating. Also that he should extend his 
exploratory physical examination to in- 
clude, not only the condition of his internal 
organs, but also of his teeth and of his eyes. 
Dental disease and eyestrain affect the 
will detrimentally, both by causing diges- 
tive weakness and by producing a state 
of chronic nerve irritation. There are 
thousands of weak-willed persons who, 
without knowing it, have their will-power 
seriously limited by precisely thé condi- 
tions found in the case of a certain middle- 
aged woman of so (Continued on page 141) 
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Woman 
Past #orty 


By 


ida 


Evans 


bitest rated by 


fa 


Ballinger 


“/THERE is no fool like an old fool,’’ they say. 
And age, in its shame at mistakes that would 
befit the inexperience of youth, is all too loath to 


take its own part. 


There is no denying that no 


fool is so conspicuous as an old fool, but the old fool 


has one advantage: 
victory. 


he can turn a defeat into a 
Ida M. Evans has written perhaps the 


most brilliant of her invariably brilliant stories, 
about a woman who recouped her loss of dignity, of 
influence in her world, with her own clever brain 


F the matter had not been public 

property in the big State Street de- 

partment store—despicable public 

property that dripped with thin- 
legged cashgirls’ oh’s and ah’s, and with 
salespeople’s contemptucus comments, and 
with her fellow managers’ and sub-manag- 
ers’ caustic or astounded judgments— 
Hortensia Miller might not have taken it 
so hard. 

She might not, in her busy days or secret 
hours of the night, have writhed so bitterly, 
until soul and mind knew a soreness that 
all the years to come would not salve. 
Nor her keen, smooth-skinned, youngish 
face taken on, in less than two weeks, a 
look of haggard middle age that forty-two 
busy, successful years had not been able to 
put on that face; nor the beginning-to- 
gray hairs in her neat-marcelled coif 
streaked, in a month, into a decided and 
unbecoming gray that accorded with the 
unhappy hollows which had abruptly ap- 
peared under her shrewd black eyes. 

But it was public property. Naturally, 
inevitably. Had only her own good dol- 
lars—nine thousand five hundred of them, 
carefully saved out of her comfortable 
salary as head of the rain-coat section— 
gone their sad, bad way into the crooked 
coffers of the Opalescent Oil Company, 
not Inc., the publicity would have been 
sickening. In twenty-five years of unin- 
terrupted service in one business establish- 
ment, your fellow employees inevitably 


become perfectly familiar with your life— 
30 


with vour finances and digestion, 
your old gloves and new shoes, 
your “L” or surface habits of 
homing, religion and liver, hopes, 
plans, and catastrophes. That is, 
unless you are of abnormally 
secretive or unsociable dispo- 
sition. But in such case as this 
latter, your disposition is seldom 
one that fits well and 2xecutively 
into the personnel ot a modern, 
large, brisk business establish- 
ment, and your sales and man- 
agerial years seldom reach 
twenty-five. 

Since besides Hortensia’s money, other 
folks’ money—salespeople’s, some man- 
agers and sub-managers; four thousand 
dollars of Jip Kolly, head of the glassware 
section; two thousand of the Wick broth- 
ers, elderly bookkeepers; four hundred 
even from little, plucked-eyebrowed Lily 
Larson, model in the misses’ ready-mades— 
had gone sadly, badly, into those treach- 
erous coffers, following docilely and stu- 
pidly after Hortensia’s dollars, like sheep 
after a leader, the publicity was not only 
sickening—it was corrosive. Like acid it 
bit; itate. Bit away nearly all the shrewd 
assurance that her clever, ambitious years 
had given Hortensia Miller; ate away 
most of the self-respect that those same 
years had comfortably fostered. Through 
her rain-coat section where she had walked 
with the assurance that success gives, she 
now walked stiffly, avoiding eyes, writh- 


Hortensia had an impression that 
her some oil stock for her savings. 


ingly straining ears away from stray 
caught whispers or muttered discussion. 

Ugly whispers—bitter mutters. But 
the toll that the glib, good-looking. blue- 
eyed Harry Newcome, suave Opalescent 
Oil salesman, had taken from the fatuous 
department store, in less than a month, 
totaled just thirty-eight thousand dollars. 

“Every cent to my name I had saved, 
groaned Jip Kolly, not hiding his despair. 
“And here I am forty-eight years old— 
fifty right ahead staring at me. Though! 
could stand it except for the jawing and 
bawling Anna hands me mornings and 
nights over it. Oh, Lord!” He turned 
toward the glassware section with shoul- 
ders that no one had noticed before wert 
stooped. 

“F-Fred gave me the money to k-keep 
till we got m-married,” wailed Lily Larson, 
tears dribbling down her small. rouged 
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good fortune was attending personally to her, when Harry Newcome briefly but earnestly advised her to let him give 
Afterward she could look back and recall the rather narrow hang of his eyelids and the treacherous curl of mouth that he had 


cheeks. “And I don’t k-know if he 
b-believes where it went.” Her eyes 
stayed red-lidded as the days dragged on, 
not to the good of the misses’ ready-mades. 

“We thought he must be a relative of 

hers and therefore perfectly trustworthy,” 
said the elderly Wick brothers drearily. 
“Or an old friend at least.” 
__ She stuck him up in front of us as her 
iriend,” declared Jip heatedly. “She 
lunched with him; she went to shows with 
him; she had him hanging on her arm 
like—like a son.” 

Hortensia Miller may have winced 
Worst over this last. Mother and son! 
She hadn’t supposed just that impression 
had been in the eye of the beholder, even 
though at the time her common sense had 
not let her wholly minimize the ten full 
years that lay between that glib, pleasant 
young man’s age and her own. _ Thirty- 


two—forty-two—oh, the middle-aged folly 
of her thinking, even for a few brief occa- 
sions that— 

There was only one fact of comfort in 
her shame and loss that she could hug to 
her wretched self. She had lost her own 
money—all that she had shrewdly saved 
to dreadnought herself through old age. 
Worse than that, she had lost the respect 
and liking of most of those who had worked 
with her and under her for many years. 
Worst of all, she had, though all unwit- 
tingly, influenced other people to lose 
their savings or nest-eggs—an executive 
position has its bitter disadvantage in 
point of influence as well as advantage. 

But in this sea of wretched facts tossed 
one of comfort. Small comfort, but com- 
fort. No one suspected—not even keen- 
eyed Nettie Hycomb, chief buyer for the 
women’s and misses’ ready-made garment 


department, whose friendship with Hor- 
tensia reached back to the days when both 
saw life from the acute angle of a hall bed- 
room and fiftv-nine-cent lawn waists— 
that it had not been a get-rich-quick de- 
sire, but a foolish middle-aged woman’s 


vanity and sentimentality that had 
brought it all about. 

Now that it was done, Hortensia Miller 
did not spare herself. She grimly held the 
truth up to her unhappy gaze. Sentimen- 
tal, gullible, middle-aged—unsparingly she 
ticked the adjectives off. Unsparingly she 
admitted to her clear-sighted (afterward) 
self that if the Opalescent Oil stock had 
been proffered by a grumpy old salesman 
or a hump-backed one, or one oily skinned 
as well as tongued, her money and the 
others’ would still be safe and put away. 
If Harry Newcome’s ready smile had not 
been attractive, if his engaging friendliness 
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had not seemed to fill a need in her days, 
if his few attentions had not made her ab- 
ruptly aware that after all her busy life 
was a lonely one in many respects, and 
that overseeing a rain-coat section in a 
department store was not the most exhila- 
rating life in the world. 

The personal equation—Hortensia had 
come to regard that as an overworked 
phrase the last few years. Grown boredly 
familiar in a quarter of a century with all 
the word-pets of publicity men and ad.- 
writers, she had been surfeited with its 
frequent use in Sunday display-pages, 
advice articles, and success-handling para- 
graphs. But now she herself used it with 
virulent sense of its fitness. In the matter 
of perscnal equation that suave, good- 
looking young man had been blessed by 
his stars. And she had succumbed to it 
like a cash-girl to a brewn-pompadoured 
movie star. 

It was the late afternoon of a rainy 
State Street Friday. That thoroughfare 
was soaked in rain and grouchiness, and 
crowds surging into rain-coat sections, 
reminded by disagreeable day of disagree- 
able need, were ill-humored. Dispositions 
in general had reacted heavily to a muggy 
atmosphere, and at four o’clock Hortensia 
Miller had about decided that a successful 
section head’s life had been most unac- 
countably overlooked by one Dante 
Alighieri in his well-known list of infelici- 
ties. Two salesgirls had gone home ill, a 
cash-girl had tripped in a crammed aisle 
and sprained an ankle; a batch of shep- 
herd-check storm-coats were being under- 
sold down the street, and a nabbed shop- 
lifter at the satin rubber cape counter had 
bitten a house detective’s wrist until Hor- 
tensia and others had helped pull her 
teeth away. Hortensia felt like an old, 
much-used rain-coat, a dark, drab-colored 
one. 

And at this time Harry Newcome 
breezed into the store, and she became the 
ultimate focus of his well-shaped, blue 
eyes. He was buying his landlady, a 
deserving soul, a 
birthday present. 


A Woman Past Forty 


blue eyes from it to her—energetic, smart- 
gowned. 

“You—but Mrs. Gustafson Jooks past 
forty,” he said, accent plaintive. 

Hortensia Miller bit her lips—she had 
to smile. But few women could have 
managed displeasure, even had the appar- 
ently impulsive speaker been a different 
man. Hortensia learned later that Harry 
Newcome had added assiduous practise to 
an innate knack at saying things that 
could not displease women. 

She got a soberer garment—gray and 
brown plaid. 

Better,” he smiled. 

It happened that while he was smiling 
this, and while a cash-girl approached at 
Miss Miller’s nod to take the rain-coat, 
that Jip Kolly also approached her with a 
subscription paper for a tubercular ex- 
salesman in the linens. Hortensia pre- 
occupiedly told Jip that he might put her 
down for fifty dollars. Had she been not 
quite so preoccupied she might have seen 
that her customer’s ears pricked up a 
little at the sum and that at once he fa- 
vored her with a quick, speculative look, 
his smile disappearing. 

He ordered the rain-coat sent. Looking 
back, Hortensia knew that this betrayal of 
the rooming-house address which he kept 
mostly for purpose of mail from his little 
old home town in Indiana was one of the 
young man’s rare mistakes. At the time 
she merely knew, absent-mindedly, that 
the incident of the sale flecked lightly a 
dark, busy day. Absent-mindedly she 
classified him a pleasant human, as against 
the many unpleasant ones met so often in 
days. It isa classification that most of us 
involuntarily, if sometimes absently, make 
at every new human contact. 

The rain-coat did not fit Mrs. Gustaison. 
When, a few days later, Harry Newcome 
brought it back for a larger size and, his 
good-looking face apologizing with ready 
smile, sought Hortensia to untie the red 
tape of the exchange, she absently again 
accorded him the same classification. 





A day or so later Harry Newcome. 
coming business-likely down the restau- 
rant’s center aisle, stopped smilingly at 
Hortensia’s table and then sat himself down 
across from her. She was alone that day. 
The restaurant was pretty well filled. 
Along Staté Street its cuisine was favor- 
ably known. Hortensia attached no sig- 
nificance to his calm action. He intro- 
duced himself and his business over his 
coffee and a chop. Over chop and coffee, 
too, he glanced systematically over the 
large, amber-lighted eating-room. Later 
Hortensia Miller guessed that this sys- 
tematic glance around any place in which 
he happened to find himself was habitual 
to this young man of a varied past. At 
the time she fancied that his frequent pres- 
ence in the store’s restaurant was due to 
some especial one of the many pretty girls 
employed in the big store, and that now he 
was disappointedly trying to glimpse her. 

Oil stock as a man’s wares did not espe- 
cially impress her that day—either favor- 
ably or unfavorably. Nillings and_ his 
new storm collars were prominent in the 
active back part ef her head that week; 
and Harry Newcome, that clever person, 
did not dilate that day so much on his ac- 
tual wares as cn the excellent commissions 
he hoped in the near future to collect on 
sales of those wares. He was all egotistic 
exuberance concerning his own prospects, 
his own hopes of profit. 

Hortensia, listening indulgently, visual- 
ized some pretty, demanding girl in the 
background, for whom this personable, 
ambitious young man was energetically 
trying to get diamonds, sealskin, and the 
velvet-upholstered limousine which, in 
addition to his love, her modern young 
heart craved. And Hortensia, listening, 
half envied her. She herself had had a 
successful and fairly satisfying life. There 
were many married men in the big State 
Street store, she knew, who frankly envied 
her the large salary that was hers; and 
hordes of young salesgirls who feverishly 
used her as framework for their ambitious 
dreams. But at 
times she did not 
deny to herself 





The day had re- 
minded him she 
needed a rain- 
coat. Therefore 
rain -coat it 
should be. Could 
she, Hortensia, 
show him some- 
thing neat and 
nice for a woman in 
past forty? 

All the — sales 
people were oc- 
cupied at the 
moment. Though 
she rarely devoted her busy executive 
time to selling, Hortensia was too much 
the trained department person to refuse 
a customer. She obligingly found him a 
best-selling, blue-and-black plaid garment 
—bright blue, glossy black. Rain-coats 
have traveled a gaudy road since the 
gray and mud-colored days of our grand- 
mothers. 

“H’m—nifty thing,” he slowly ob- 
served, eying it. ‘But—for a woman 
past forty—” 

“T wear one like it,” said Hortensia 
kindly, ina sales voice. “It is one of our 
most durable garments.” 

The young man raised his well-shaped, 
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A few days later in the store restaurant 
he had a noon table not far from Horten- 
sia’s. He nodded pleased recognition. 
Hortensia, nodding in return with a small, 
recognizing smile, reflected absently, 
though she was hard in argument with old 
Nillings, the jobber, over convertible storm 
collars, that somewhere a pair of maternal 
eyes regarded that young man’s well- 
modeled chin and mouth with pride. Her 
friend, Nettie Hycomb, had a six-foot son 
and was wont to discourse lengthily on 
Reeve’s cherished features; though this 
young man, of course, was somewhat older 
than twenty-four-year-old Reeve Hy- 
comb. 
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that some wo- 
men’s lives might 
be more satisfy- 
ing than_ hers. 
And now she felt 
a little kindly 
hope that this at- 
tractive young 
man—and his 
pretty. girl. some- 
where—might get 
all they hoped 
for. 

Afterwaid she 
did not quite remember just how a mere 
acquaintanceship developed into a casual 
friendship. She met him again a few days 
laterin the restaurant. Then again—and 
again. And this noon he had two theater 
tickets for that night, and he said he 
certainly hated to take in a show alcne. 
He said it rather sulkily, like a boy an- 
noyed at his bad luck. He reminded 
Hortensia a little of Nettie Hycomb’s 
somewhat spoiled son at times when Nettle 
objected to his plans. : 

No, he had no girl in Chicago. He did 
not know many people in the town—this 
plaintively—except those with whom he 
did business. (Continued on page 17°) 
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“This is a pleasure,’’ Harry Newcome murmured, smiling, when Fay introduced her boarder to 
him. “Right in my own home town—” Hortensia smiled composedly, as a stranger or a 
boarder might. ‘Such a restful little town,”’ she remarked—“ even if one had no warrant for 


visiting it—” He started a little at that, though he still smiled impertinently. ‘‘ Warrant?” 
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There was a faint glow over the dais at the far end of the room where Margaret sat. Brodie had never seen 
Margaret as she wasnow. She had the look of some one who had passed from unreality to reality, from a poor 
dream to its gorgeous fulfilment. There was an expression almost of beatification on her dead-white face 















DAM BRODIE accepted no more 
invitations. Abruptly and almost 
without explanation he stood clear 
of the social wheel which was 

beginning to whirl faster and faster, carry- 
ing the Seton family with it. 

“That sort of thing’s not my style,” he 
said. 

Their appeals to his sense of fitness, 
their quiet references to the impropriety 
of allowing his wife to be seen at one func- 
tion after another-alone, remained without 
result. For the first time they struck 
that element in his make-up which Mrs. 
Brodie would have characterized as 
“mulish.” 

Ursula, least of all, understood the 
change in him. His air of apologetic diffi- 
dence had troubled her, but this sullen 
taciturnitvy made her definitely unhappy. 
For all her loyalty to him he appeared to 
her, in those terrible moments when the 
intelligence forces the heart to view its 
idol in cold daylight, as a beaten man who 
does not know how to take his beating. 
Though he no longer told her so, she knew 
that his daily search for a first-class open- 
ing for a man who had no other qualifica- 
tions than the power of dealing out sugar 
and leading other men on forlorn hopes 
ended consistently in failure. That, she 
told herself, meant nothing to her. . It was 
natural enough. But that he should show 
failure a resentful face filled her with dis- 
tress and doubt. He gave her no key to 
his mood—had no longer the power to do 
so—and it would never have occurred to 
her that he was reacting to a deliber- 
ate and clever blow. It did occur to her 
sometimes that after all she hardly knew 
him. 

These were only interludes, detestable 
moments following their most exalted hours 
of happiness when they came together in 
thememory of a common danger and a,com- 
mon duty. But they were interludes that 
became more frequent, that spread like 
an infection. In them the past tasted 
stale and acid. They would waik side by 
side in the painful silence of those who have 
both too much and too little to say to 
each other. ’ 

So Ursula drifted back into her own 
World alone. Her world was not Mar- 
Baret’s world. It consisted of sane and 
decent people, but sane and decent people 
who had been cast suddenly adrift. For 
live years they had endured, fought, and 
worked. and now nothing was expected of 
them. Their days, which in the past had 
Seemed pleasant enough, were now long 
stretches which had to be filled at all 
Costs. From tentative pleasure-seeking 
they passed inevitably into a tarantella, 
and Ursula danced with them. When 
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CAN a woman love a failure? 

Many a woman does—but 
suppose she has married him in 
the belief of his success! Will 
the memory of his dauntless 
heroism on the battlefield com- 
pensate for the stinging surety 
that in the normal world he is 
good only to sell butter and 
sugar over the counter? The 
terrific problem of the war- 
time marriage, with its inflated 
values, is set forth in all its 
startling conclusions in this re- 
markable story by I. A. R. 
Wylie, who is the most brilliant 
of the younger British novelists 


she stopped to think, she remembered the 
grave purposes with which she had entered 
her married life. At first she was remorse- 
stricken, but iater they appeared to her as 
slightly high-flown and ridiculous. 

Society accepted the situation tactiully. 
Ursula, who was without malice, escaped 
malice. It was understood that Major 
Brodie, on account of his old wound or on 
account of his military duties, was unable 
to accompany his wife. The excuse hardly 
mattered—it was accepted. The whisper, 
‘““A tragic mésalliance,’”’ passed presently 
into charitable silence. 

And there were intolerable moments 
again at these dinner parties, at these 
dances and race meetings, when she knew 
that she was glad to be alone. It was as 
though a relentless force compelled her to 
face the fact that there had been times, 
times when she had loved Adam Brodie 
most, when she had grown hot with pity 
for him. 

Into this scene of slow disintegiation 
Ivonrood appeared fitfully like a restless 
spirit, itself haunted. Things in Black 
Valley had reached a deadlock, so that his 
visits were of short duration, but in them 
he made a point of meeting Brodie. His 
manner toward the younger man was at 
first suavely ironical. It became malicious 
and often brutal, as though he could no 
longer control a steadily rising hatred. 

‘Well, and what industry is competing 
for you now, Major?” 

Brodie met him with a flash of dogged 
humor. ‘I’m waiting till they’ve fought 
it out between them, sir.” 

But a week later he gave an unexpected 
answer. “‘I have practically decided. In 
a few days I hope to be abie to tell you 
finally. I think, sir, you will be satisfied.” 

It was his first intimation that he had 
been following some definite object. He 
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turned to Ursula as he spoke, but her eager 
curiosity was silenced by a stolid reticence. 

“Tt’s no use my saying anything till 
I know.” 

He carried himself confidently again, 
like a man against whom no reproach can 
be brought, but his expression was not 
without its bitterness. 

Since the night ot the opera Margaret 
had scarcely spoken to him. She went her 
way, apart from her own family, having 
her own pleasures and her own friends. 
And yet Brodie was never with her but he 
knew that she was watching him. He 
would look up suddenly and meet her 
faint, unsolvable smile, and she would hold 
his gaze deliberately until she forced upon 
him a kind ot understanding. He did not 
know what the understanding was. It 
was something disquieting. He began to 
feel her presence like a play of electricity 
upon his nerves. 

He had one triend in the Seton family 
whose friendship was neither mysterious 
nor a thing of iormal courtesy. Mrs. Seton 
had been aghast at herself, and with one 
of those lightning conversions to which 
spiritually-minded people are given, she 
swung round trom dislike and misjudg- 
ment to an almost painful knowledge of 
the man she had hurt. She understood his 
weakness and his strength, his exquisite 
sensibility and his blundering obtuseness. 
She tried ceaselessly to shield him from the 
results of both. In a hundred ways, by 
little kindnesses, by timid acts of affection 
and trust, she sought to atone to him. 
And because of his gratitude, because she 
knew that through her own act she would 
be ** Mrs. Seton” to him always, her re- 
morse passed insensibly into the very 
feeling which he had sought in vain 
from her. 

It was a pathetic friendship, because 
Brodie never really understood. 


‘“ TF you want to see your fellow victim 
and forgetiul protégé, you will find 
him at the Langham Hospital, waiting to 
be discharged,” the doctor wrote. ‘‘He’s 
as sane as most people, which isn’t saying 
much these days. I dare say he won’t know 
you from Adam, but I promised, and hav- 
ing found you among the great ones of the 
land, I am delighted to take this opportu- 
nity of renewing our acquaintance. I am 
trying to resurrect a defunct practise in 
Wimple Street, and if you can introduce 
me to a few duchesses in an advanced 
stage of hypochondria, I shall be eternally 
grateful.” 
Brodie showed the letter to Ursula, and 
they laughed together over it. 
“Tt is Powys, the chap I escaped with,” 
Brodie said. ‘He'd gone right out of my 
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mind, but it would be great to have a talk 
with him. -I don’t believe he’s forgotten. 
One doesn’t forget the sort of time we 
had together.” 

“When you go, I want to come with 
you,” Ursula said. 

“T’ll have to go at once if I mean to 
catchhim. And you’ve got engagements.” 

“T can break them. I want to go. I 
have a right to meet this Mr. Powys and 
find out if the German lady was quite so 
old and ugly as you make out, Adam.” 
She took his hand in hers and held it with a 
half-teasing, half-real possessiveness that 
sent a hot wave of pleasure to the roots of 
his fair hair. 

“T’d like him to tell you all about it,” 
he said wistfully. 

That was one of their happiest days 
together. Ursula threw over a serious 
bridge party with a light-hearted reckless- 
ness that had to be lived up to. They 
lunched at the Carlton. One of the minor 
barriers between them had been his cau- 
tion with regard to money. But now he 
was eager to be lavish. He picked out the 
expensive items on the ménu simply be- 
cause they were expensive and without 
much regard for their mutual compatibil- 
ity. It was to be a real and splendid 
celebration. 

He did not know quite what he cele- 
brated. The July sunshine was in his 
blood. He liked the music and the well- 
dressed people and their incomparable air 
of breeding. His Puritanical distrust of 
wealth and luxury were swamped in the 
sheer joy of life. He belonged to it all— 
he was not shut out. And he had, too, a 
feeling of expectation and confidence, as 
though something that he had been waiting 
for was to happen at last. 

He looked deep and smilingly into his 
wife’s eyes. 

‘“Why are we so happy?” she asked. 

“I don’t know—I was just wondering. 
I think old Powys has something 
to do with it. He reminds me that 
—oh, well, if one sort of sticks 
hard enough to a thing, it comes 
right in the end. I stuck it once; 
I'll be able to stick it again. It 
sort of cheers me up.” 

He thought there were tears in 
her eyes. 

“T do love you, Adam,” she said 
simply. 

The nurse led them briskly down 
the long, cool corridor. 

‘He'll be going home tomor- 
row,” she said. “His father and 
sister have come up to fetch him, 
poor dears. It’s been a bad case, 
and even now he’s queer-tempered. 
If he doesn’t remember you, 
Major Brodie, better not try to 
remind him.” 

Brodie nodded. He felt Ursula 
rest her hand on his arm for a 
moment with a comradely under- 
standing of an emotion which he 
himself hardly understood. What 
had Powys meant for him, after 
all? An obstacle, a burden, and 
nearly disaster. He had hated and 
cursed him. For months the 
other’s moral and physical collapse 
had barred the way to safety. 
And yet there “was something 
brotherly and almost tender in 
his feeling for him. 

His last memory of Powys was 
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Children of Storm 


of a tattered, vermin-ridden, bearded scal- 
awag who groveled in the corner of an 
evil-smelling loft, whimpering that he 
wouldn’t fight, that he wanted to be left 
alone to die. There were other memories 
going back to the day when they had 
struck out on the road to freedom to- 
gether, but in all of them he had been a 
forlorn, helpless figure. He had clung to 
Brodie from start to finish. 

It was difficult to recognize him in this 
man seated in the armchair by the open 
window. It was not merely that he was 
clean-shaven and neatly dressed; he 
seemed to have grown bigger. His long, 
dark face had either developed or regained 
a look of gloomy power and aggressiveness. 
It was difficult to think of him crying 
bitterly, like a child. 

Unlike the other patients, he paid no 
attention to the strangers. A girl lean and 
dark as himself sat on the arm of his chair, 
and they talked together in an absorbed 
undertone. The old man opposite them, 
with his distorted hands gripping his knees, 
gaped down into the street. Both were 
poorly clad, but with the pathetic neatness 
of country people who have brought out 
their very best. The girl had taken off 
her hat, and her black hair, drawn sleekly 
back, showed the outline of a small and 
graceful head. Seeing the nurse and her 
companions, she fell silent, smiling at 
them shyly. 

“Here are friends for you, Private 
Powys.” 

He did not look up immediately. When 
he did so, it was to meet Brodie’s eyes 
without the faintest glimmer of recollec- 
tion. He got up then, rather slowly, and 
stood at attention. 

Brodie’s outstretched hand dropped. 
“You don’t remember me?” he said. 

The dark face was a mask of respectful 
emptiness. ‘‘No, sir, I can’t say I do. 
But that’s not queer. I’m not right in my 
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mind yet, so they say. I’ve forgotten 

things.” 

He was too respectful. There was some- 
thing subtly insolent in his absolute rigid- 
ity. It was as though he were aping a 
Prussian soldier before his officer. 

Brodie, too, remained standing. His 
light-heartedness had gone. It was as 
though he had been warned. This link 
with the past had snapped. ‘“‘My name’s 
Brodie,” he said, ‘Major Brodie. We 
were in rather a tight place together once. 
But if you’ve forgotten—well, that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“Yes, sir, I have forgotten. And I can’t 
say I want to remember. It seems there'll 
be trouble enough to look forward to.” 

“‘When I heard you were here, I came at 
once to look you up,” Brodie went on. “I 
brought my wife with me. I—we wanted 
to know if there was anything we could do. 
After all—if you’ve forgotten, I haven’t.” 

Powys’ eyes shifted to Ursula. They 
inspected her deliberately from head to 
foot, then suddenly blazed up with uncon- 
trollable and savage satire. 

“That’s kind of you, sir. We've had 
other fine people coming round here talking 
like that. We’re to be sopped off with 
charity. They won’t give us what belongs 
to us—not if they can help it!” 

The girl spoke for the first time. She 
looked from Ursula to Adam with a good- 
humor that in the gaunt, toil-worn young 
face had an element of the heroic. 

“Please not to take any notice of him,” 
she said. ‘‘ He’s not well yet, and men get 
queer notions when they’re ill.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of charity,” Brodie 
said. “I came as a sort of comrade. I 
don’t want you to think of me as anything 
else. You'll be out of the army in a day or 
two, so that my being an officer doesn’t 
matter. We can talk straight to each 
other.” 

“Tf we’re to talk straight to each other, 
T’ll tell you now there isn’t such a 
thing as comradeship — between 
your sort and my sort,” Powys 
interrupted. ‘Better let our soit 
alone.” 

His sister’s gaze had gone back 
to Ursula, as though fascinated. 
It dwelt frankly, almost hungrily, 
on every detail of her dress, but 
it was without envy or bitterness. 

“You see, it’s this way,” she 
said. ‘‘Father’s been having a 
hard time. They’ve put him in 
prison for saying things he ought 
not to have said, and that’s made 
Tom sore and angry. It’s not you, 
special, that he’s up against, is it, 
Tom? It’s just everything.” 

Powys did not answer. The old 
man had turned his head sharply, 
and in a flash of memory Ursula 
was back on the mountainside at 
Ivonrood. Out cf the shadow ot 
crumbling walls something furtive 
and ratlike slipped past her, show- 
ing her for one instant this hating, 
pitiful old face. 

She knew that Old Hughie had 
recognized her, too. He dropped 
his eyes instantly without speak- 
ing. 

“You come from Black Valley, 
don’t you?” she asked quictly. 
“T’ve seen your father up there. 
I remember him quite well.” 

“Ves, indeed. I’m cutter in the 
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**As to your twenty thousand pounds—’’ Adam Brodie brought his fist down on the table with 


a violence that scattered the papers to right and left. 
but it’s you who are the fool—an old fool! 


tinplate works. And father used to be in 
the pits till he got hurt. Tom’s going 
again, too, when he’s strong enough. 
Aren't you, Tom?” 

“Maybe they'll not have me back,” 
he said. 

Ursula answered with a generous eager- 
hess. She wanted to help. There was, too, 
though she did not recognize it, something 
feudal not only in her wish but in her con- 
sciousness that she had a right to help. 

“You don’t need to be afraid of that,” 
she said. “My grandfather, Lord Ivon- 
tood, would do anything I wanted. I'll 
ask him specially to see to it that you have 
your old place, Mr. Powys. So you 
mustn’t worry.” 

Brodie, who stood beside her, laid his 
hand on her shoulder in an involuntary 


movement of protection. It struck him as 
queer that she, too, could blunder, just as 
he did a dozen times a day. But he could 
not bear that she should know it and be 
ashamed and wretched. He wanted to 
appeal to Powys, “Don’t take any notice— 
she doesn’t understand—”’ 

But Powys struck ruthlessly and with a 
kind of joy. “I'll find work for myself,” 
he said. ‘It’s not for me to be afraid. We 
don’t want help from you or your grand- 
father. We’re going to help ourselves. 
You’d better make vour mind clear on 
that, the lot of you.” 

The nurse, who had returned from the 
further end of the ward, beckoned warn- 
ingly, and Ursula stood up. She was hurt 
and bewildered and indignant. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. ‘But if that is 


**You’ve called me a fool, Lord Ivonrood, 
And you haven’t even behaved like a gentleman!”’ 


how vou feel, there is nothing more to 


“Not a thing,” he agreed satirically. 

But the girl nodded and smiled eagerly 
at them. It was as though she were trying 
to apolegize and explain. ‘*We do thank 
you all the same, ma’am.”’ 

“You see, he’s queer still,” the nurse 
remarked with professional cheerfulness. 
‘A sort of bee in his bonnet. And a touch 
of heredity, too, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

They drove home almost in silence. The 
brief scene that they had just lived through 
had left them ashamed and humiliated. 
It had been ugly. And its ugliness was not 
a thing cutside themselves, which they 
could disown. It was as though the ap- 
pearance cf their lives, with its decency 
and order, had (Continued on page 202) 
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HERE are three important fac- 

tors which influence the wearing 

of rugs irrespective of how they 

are cleaned, namely: outside 
grit, friction of heels, and neglect. The 
outside grit works down into the pile and 
the interstices of the rug and unless re- 
moved, cuts the pile like a knife. In the 
Orient, where lime dust is such a menace, 
the rugs were found to last much longer 
when this dust was removed. 

The embedded grit plus the friction of 
heels is the most destructive of all the 
evils, when coupled with neglect, for the 
combination has the same effect as so 
many sharp knives. In this country we 
can not eliminate the heels, but we can 
eliminate the grit. The lives of the costly 
oriental rugs are much shorter here than 
in the Orient for the simple reason that 
the natives wear sandals, thus doing away 
with the friction of sharp heels. In every 
really old oriental rug, unless the dealer 
has removed it, there is a quantity of em- 
bedded lime dust from the desert. Imag- 
ine the damage done by the American 
heels! 

To be sure, a cleaner with a high enough 
suction wili pull out loosened pile of the 
rug to some extent, but this is not one-half 
the damage that can be done by allowing 
the grit to remain to form more loose pile. 
As a matter of fact, vacuum cleaners show 


less wear on carpets of all types than any 
other method of cleaning that actually 
cleans them. When a rug is brand-new, 
there is always left a certain amount of 
loose nap and pile which will gradually be 
taken off in cleaning. If kept clean of 
cutting grit, further loosening of pile will 
be almost prevented. The life of a rug 
may be visualized by a line which takes a 
sharp downward slant at the start, repre- 


. senting the removal of the first loose pile; 


it then maintains a horizontal plane for a 
shorter or longer time, the length of this 
depending upon the treatment the rug re- 
ceives. A downward slant of the line will 
follow when the rug begins to show pro- 
gressive wear, and will continue until its 
death in disuse. 

The clean rug, like the clean tooth, has 
the longest wearing qualities. Whatever 
its kind and make, there is no better care 
to give a rug than to go over it in daily 
routine with a light, portable vacuum 
cleaner. Frequent light cleanings are a 
thousand times better than afew thorough 
cleanings. If, however, your cleaner is the 
heavier semi-portable or motor-driven 
brush type, a weekly thorough cleaning is 
better for your rugs. But, of course, the 
position of the rug in the house will de- 
termine the amount of attention it will 
need. For example, the hall and living- 
room rugs will probably receive the hardest 
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wear, being subjected to the dirt 
and grit from outdoors. A daily 
treatment is not too much if they 
show need for it. The bedroom 
rugs, on the contrary, will have lint 
and possibly some grit, and their 
care will be correspondingly light- 
er. The dining-room rugs require 
special care, or they will be dis- 
figured by crumbs, which should 
have immediate removal.  Al- 
though the crumbs will not wear 
the pile in your rug, they will un- 
doubtedly discolor and disfigure it, 
and hence should be removed 
before they are trampled into the 
rug. The more outside grit you 
have to contend with, the more 
frequent should be your cleaning. 

The illustrations on the opposite page tell 
the story of one of our vacuum cleaner tests 
here at the INstiruTE. At the start a rug 
which had been in the elevator for three 
days, exposed to all sorts of dirt, was 
weighed. The vacuum cleaner was then 
operated on it for a certain length of time, 
and the rug was weighed again at the finish. 
The difference in weight of the rug showed 
the weight of the dirt that had been re- 
moved by the cleaner. The middle illus- 
tration is a ‘‘close-up” of the bag contents 
and shows the amount and the character 
of the dirt picked up. 

Although the vacuum cleaner may be 
the very best thing to use on your rugs, 
you can not expect it to do the impossible, 
hence good judgment must determine the 
uses to which it is put. Cleaning attach- 
ments are demanded by the consumer and 
hence must be supplied by the manu- 
facturer. Most of them are soon disre- 
garded, however, because they are inefti- 
cient, although one of my friends uses hers 
to catch mosquitoes which hide near the 
picture molding in her bedroom. 

In general routine cleaning, both down- 
stairs as well as upstairs, we have such 
things to be cleaned as floors, walls, wood- 
work, furniture, pictures, books, curtains, 
portiéres, etc. Remember, the vacuum 
cleaner is not a polisher, but a fabric 
cleaner and a loose dust remover. 
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HESE illustrations partially tell the 
story of one of our vacuum cleaner 


tests here at the INSTITUTE. 


The top 


illustration shows a very dirty rug, weigh- 
ing 4 pounds, 373 grams, which had been 
in the elevator for three days, exposed to 


all sorts of dirt. 


The scale in the bottom 


illustration indicates 4 pounds, 287 grams, 
which is the weight of the rug after clean- 
ing, showing that 86 grams were removed 


For the living-r»>om hardwood floors as 
well as other hardwood floors use a soft 
brush and a mop. An oil mop is an in- 
dispensable tool for the shellacked and 
varnished floors. It is a mop that should 
be used but once or twice a week, however. 
Daily use of oil reservoir mops tends to 
gum the finish with too great an oil de- 
posit. Go over upper halls, bedrooms— 
any floor, in fact, save the waxed floors— 
and the boards will be fed with the oil that 
they require. 

Use the wax mop in a similar way for the 
weekly or daily care of waxed floors only, 
whether they are wood, paint, cement, 
composition, or linoleum. 

The cleaner will remove the light fluffy 
dust from the walls and moldings, but the 
heavier dust will stick to the surface. You 
will find that a soft wall brush and a dust- 
less dust cloth, which is a soft cloth perme- 
ated with oil or wax, will accomplish this 
work better than any attachment. 

It is not advisable to try to clean the 
furniture, such as tables, chairs, bookcases, 
heds, chiffoniers, and the like, with vacuum 
Cleaner attachments. A dustless dust 
cloth is the best thing to use. A cleaning 
hose would take up some dust but not all, 
while a blower would only scatter the 
dust in a very insanitary manner, and 
a dust cloth would be necessary in the 
end. For books and pictures, use a dust 
cloth also. 

The best way to clean mattresses is to 
Put them directly on the floor so they will 

ave something solid behind them, and 
then go over them with your cleaner. 

€r€ 1s a chance to use the small cup- 
shaped attachment, having the single row 
of bristle brushes, for the buttons on the 


The pile of dirt may look like 
a mountain, but it was 
actually removed from the 
rug by the vacuum cleaner 


mattresses or upholstered furniture. But 
I must warn against leaving the use of the 
brush to the discretion of an uninformed 
person. Many a beautiful tapestry has 
met with disaster as the result of the misuse 
of this attachment. When the operator 
scours the surface with the harsh brush, it 
wears off the surface in a comparatively 
short time. 

To use a cleaner for curtains and por- 
tiéres, put them directly on the floor and go 
over them with the floor nozzle. They 
must have something substantial behind 
them to impede the suction of the cleaner, 
or it will simply suck air through the 
fabric and leave the dust entrapped in the 
draperies. 

Your cleaning results will depend largely 
on the care you give your cleaner, for a 
cleaner in poor condition will not do its 
work efficiently. | Vacuum cleaners, like 
any other machine, no matter how skil- 
fully designed or how painstakingly con- 
structed, will eventually wear out, if not 
properly cared for. Oil them at least once 
amonth. Another safeguard is to care for 
the cord intelligently. Remember that it 
is not merely a cord, but that it houses the 
wires that transmit the power necessary to 
operate the machine, and that knotting 
this cord or any excessive wear on any por- 
tion of it will most certainly shorten its 
life and affect the usefulness of the ma- 
chine. Don’t let your bag become par- 
tially filled before you think of cleaning it. 
You will find that the cleaner will do its 
best work if the bag contents are emptied 
after each using. This is important for 
two reasons. If the dust is allowed to col- 
lect in the dust bag to any considerable 
extent, it puts more work upon the motor 


and thus tends to wear it out. 
Then, too, the dust bag open- 
ing is apt to become clogged, 
thus hindering the free pas- 
sage of dust through it, and 
finally, the bag itself becomes 
packed with the dust parti- 
cles, and when the air is pre- 
vented from passing freely through to the 
bag, the cleaning power of the machine is 
impaired. There need be no scattering of 
dust when the bag of the vacuum cleaner 
is emptied, if a newspaper is spread out to 
catch the dirt, and the bag, steadied by a 
foot on either side, is held collar down upon 
it. When dust comes through the dust bag 
during operation, it is a direct indication 
that the bag is too full. 

For the same reason that you avoid 
nails and pieces of glass when driving your 
automobile, you should avoid bits of wood 
and the like when using your cleaner. 
Such things as these, which might tend to 
pierce or cut the bag, will in time show 
their effect—so watch ahead! The im- 
pression that cleaners can be used for 
picking up pins, nails, etc., has probably 
been made by the dealers in demonsttating 
the efficiency of their cleaners. Without 
a doubt a strong enough suction will take 
up these things, but is it the best treat- 
ment for vour bag? 

Some one asks, ‘* Why doesn’t my cleaner 
really clean when I run it over the 
rug?” Upon close examination it is seen 
that when in motion the nozzle is not 
parallel with the rug, but is tilted at a 
slight angle. It is only when the nozzle is 
straight that you get full benefit of the 
suction. The nozzle may not necessarily 
be touching the floor; in most cleaners its 
height from the floor can be adjusted. As 
a matter of fact, you get the best suction 
when the nozzle is in direct contact with 
the floor, but you do not get the best 
cleaning. When the nozzle is even a hair’s 
breadth above the rug, the air that rushes 
in from the sides has such mechanical 
force that it literally shakes each fiber in 
its attempt to get to the fan. So you see 
there is a happy relation between the 
suction, the distance of the nozzle from 
the floor, and the cleaning accom- 
plished. 

Last, but not least, is the sanitary aspect 
of vacuum cleaning. The old-time carpet 
beater method with its raising of great 
dust is undoubtedly a menace to health 
and is coming to be considered no cleaning 
at all. This sanitary feature offers no 
ground for controversy, as the harmful 
effect upon our health of dusty air laden 
with bacteria must be obvious to all. 
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Dishes that requ re sccuring can not be machine washed 


Dishwashing, Vhrice Daily 


How to Make It More Agreeable 


OBODY likes to wash dishes, and 
yet three times a day in every 
home somebody’s time and energy 
must be expended at that most 

unpleasing task. 

Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE has no 
cure-all for this dishwashing evil, but cer- 
tainly there are ways to make dishwashing 
a lighter and a more agreeable task than it 
is in many homes. I know, because I have 
washed dishes where it is much less tiresome 
than in other places. 

I can almost see you smile when I make 
the first stipulation that the sink shall 
have two drain boards. Without the two 
drain boards it is not possible to wash 
dishes with a tranquil mind, because there 
is not the orderly progression in washing 
that is possible with two drain boards. 
‘Think for a moment—the soiled dishes are 
stacked in neat piles upon one drain board, 
washed in the sink directly or in a dish tub 
in the sink, and then drained upon the 
second drain board, which should mark a 
step toward the storing place or china 
cabinet.* When there is no double drain 
board, there is an urge to stack the soiled 
dishes in the sink around the dishpan 
even, in ignorant hands, to fill the dishpan 
too full because the one drain board must 
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be kept free for the clean dishes. And here 
you have breakage on the one hand and a 
disorderly, fretful mental condition on the 
other. 

Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE stresses 
mental efficiency in housekeeping far more 
than actual hand efficiency, because house- 
keeping if anything, is one hundred percent 
mental, and that housekeeper who accom- 
plishes her work in a state of reasonable 
moderation is the one whose house is made 
a home because she can make its inmates 
comfortable. 

The next stipulation for hand dish- 
washing is a fiber rather than a metal tub 
for washing dishes, because it lessens noise 
and possibly breakage. Another essential 
is a dishwashing brush or mop, because 
there is no reason in modern dishwashing 
for keeping the hands in water with a dish- 
cloth, to become parboiled and unpleasant 
in feeling and appearance. 

Perhaps the most important thing of all 
is soap. In many homes a harsh soap in 
which there is an excess of alkali is consid- 
ered good enough for kitchen use. It is not. 
Economize, if you will, on the bathroom 
supply of toilet soap, but see that there is 
an ample supply of neutral white soap in 
the kitchen, and you will have fewer com- 


plaints that dishwashing destroys the ap- 
pearance and whiteness of the hands. 
Finally, when you are through washing 
dishes, wash your hands with the white 
soap, using plenty of lather, and instead of 
rinsing this lather off, pat it into the hands 
with the towel. It is surprising how soft 
will be the texture imparted to the skin by 
this treatment. 

The actual procedure in hand dishwash- 
ing involves first the scraping and stacking 
in piles. The old rule of washing silver 
and glassware, then china, still holds good. 
Where only a small number of dishes, say 
for three or four people, are to be washed, 
it is possible to do it with a constant stream 
from the hot water faucet and without a 
dishpan. But be sure that you have a 
very small stream of the hot water and 
that there is a bow] of rich suds in the sink 
that you may use for the stubborn grease 
spot. When dishes for a larger number are 
to be washed, the old dishpan method is 
quicker. But wash in plenty of clean, 
sudsy water, hot as the brush, not the hand, 
can endure, and don’t rinse. This may 
seem like heresy, but dishes drained from 
suds have a greater sheen than if they are 
rinsed. They must be drained from clean 
suds. This is a further argument for 


For any kind of washing dishes should first be scraped clean 
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Here the dishes are stacked in the racks 
of a cylindrical machine all ready for 
washing. The upper half of this illus- 
tration gives you a view of the interior 


using a soap that is neutral. Glass- 
ware and china that are rinsed from 
suds can be wiped to produce a glit- 
tering sheen, while when rinsed from 
clear water, it is difficult to keep them 
unstreaked. Moreover, the towels keep 
comparatively fresh and dry. Another 
method obviates any wiping. Scald 
the dishes, place in a suitable rack, 
and leave todry. Washing dishes by 
these methods possibly takes no less 
time than any other, but aside from 
the stacking process, it is time more 
agreeably spent. 

There are other aids to dishwashing 
that are especially good for the young 
housekeeper who is willing to take 
time to change her mental attitude 
toward dishwashing. I refer to the 
fountain type of dishwashing device, 
in which there is a constant flow of 
water and suds through a brush, in 
which case no dishpan is used. The 
stacking must be accomplished just as 
for hand washing, but each dish is 
washed in its own clean stream of 
water. In using any of these de- 
vices there is a tendency to send a 
greater flow of water through the 
brush than is needed. The faucet 
should be turned until there is only a 
mere trickle. Then there can be no 
complaint of excessive water waste, 
hor is there the disagreeable splash 
that occurs when too much water is 
sent through the brush with force. 

A dishwashing machine operated by 
electricity is an excellent thing in 
every household, no matter what the 
Size, irom the standpoint of sanitation 
of washing dishes and from the stand- 
Pont of more agreeable work. It 
Saves practically no actual time when 
the household is under four in number. 
tis not a good investment under any 
“ircumstances unless it can be piped 
to a discharge. When a machine is 
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Dish stacking is important 


In the other style of machine, the upper 
rack is placed on a slant, with the open- 
ing of glasses and cups facing the paddle 
end. Other dishes are on the lower -ack 


not piped to a discharge, the task of 
transporting water, wiping up the 
floor, etc., consumes the time saved in 
actually washing dishes. Moreover, 
there are some “wrinkles” in using 
the machine that will affect the results 
you obtain from it. 

Nor do we advise the use of hand 
machines, although it is possible to 
obtain very good work from them. 
The trouble with the latter is that a 
woman’s stroke is very seldom a mat- 
ter of precision, and unless that stroke 
is even in its power, she is apt not to 
obtain the cleaning results that the 
precisely driven motor machine would 
give her. Like all hand apparatus it is 
only as strong as the right arm that 
uses it. 

Just as in hand dishwashing, the 
dishes must first be scraped of all ex- 
cess food material before they are 
placed in the dishwashing machine. 
After scraping, the dishes are placed 
immediately in the machine. The 
illustrations on this page will help to 
show you how the dishes are stacked. 
Two styles of machines are shown. 
In the upper left-hand corner the iJlus- 
tration shows a machine cylindrical in 
shape stacked ready for operation 
with both racks in place. In the upper 
right-hand corner a machine oblong 
in shape is shown similarly packed. 
Down the center of the page are four 
illustrations showing the detail of dish 
stacking on both racks of both styles 
of machine. The stacking is very 
quickly accomplished and takes the 
place of piling in the hand dish- 
washing process. When the machine 
is stacked, put into it hot water up to 
the water line. Either machine re- 
quires only seven or eight quarts of 
hot water—not an excessive supply. 
The water used need not be boiling 
hot, in fact, (Continued on page 230) 
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By Harrison Cady , 


“4 AIN’T so!” exclaimed Johnny Funny-Bunny. 
, “What’s not so?” piped up little Timmy Meadowmouse. 
“Why, this stupid old Natural History says, 
‘When April shoots first show their heads, 
The sleeping bears jump from their beds. 
“Well, what’s wrong with that?’’ squeaked Mr. Owl. 
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“Wrong!” exploded 
Johnny. ‘‘Why, haven’t 
I spent the whole day 
hunting for some sign 
of Ol’ Mister Bear and 
not found even a foot- 
print?” 

“Praps he’s just overslept,” chirped Jimmy 
Bug, “and no one has thought to waken him.” 

“Maybe no one dares to,” slyly put in Timmy. 

“Pooh! Who’s afraid of a bear, anyhow!” 
retorted Johnny. ‘‘Not I. And just to show 
you, I am going right now to Ol’ Mister Bear’s 
den and find out just what’s up.” 

“We'll go, too, for protection.” 

“Protection! Huh! Just one woof, and you’d 
all die with fright. But anyhow come along, 
and all Fraidies please stay behind,’ shouted 
Johnny, leading the way. 

“He hasn’t been outside his house for 
months,” said Timmy Meadowmouse upon 
reaching Ol’ Mister Bear’s home. ‘‘There’s 
not a footprint on his doorstep.” 


“‘He’s asleep, all right; he doesn’t answer my 
ring,’’ said Jimmy Bug. 

“Or my hoot, either,’’ put in Mr. Owl. 

“T’ll just steal in and listen,’’ said Johnny 
disappearing into the dark old doorway. Bound- 
ing out a moment later he shouted: ‘‘He’s in- 
side, I heard him breathe. Scatter and bring 
every one you can find. We need a big noise for 
this job.” 

When the little forest people had assembled, 
Johnny Funny-Bunny gave the signal and my: 
my! what a noise there was! Chickadees 
screamed, squirrels chattered, fish horns blew, 
bells chimed, and voices shrieked into one 
mighty roar—but not a sound came from Ol’ 
Mister Bear—not a sound. 









“We'll never waken him this way,” cried Johnny ruefully. ‘“There’s only 
one thing left. I’ll be back in a jiffy.””, Away he sped straight to a snug little 
building onthe very edge of the Great Forest. He popped in through a win- 
dow and a moment later popped out again and hurried back to the little group. 
“We'll go in after him now,” Johnny announced with a mysterious wink. 
“‘His-sst! There’s the sleepy head,” he whispered, peering into Ol’ Mister 
Bear’s bedroom. 

They poked his sides, shook his great paws, tickled his nose, and pulled his 
ears, but he never even budged. 

‘Leave him to me,” said Johnny, drawing a bit of something from his side 
pocket. “If this doesn’t waken him nothing will.” 

Tying the mysterious object to a slender twig, he dangled it right before the 

tip of Ol’ Mister Bear’s nose. A moment passed, and suddenly his nostrils 
gave a tiny twitch, then another. 
The corners of his mouth slowly 
curled into a smile of great an- 
ticipation, and with a quick gulp 
forward his big jaws closed over 
the suspended lump. 

“Woof! woof! Maple-sugar as 
sure as I’m born,” he grunted. 

“Yes, maple-sugar and time 
some folks were up,” shouted 
Johnny. , 

‘“‘Hello-o-o!”’ exclaimed Mister 
Bear, opening both eyes. “If it 
isn’t my old friend Johnny Funny- 

Bunny. I’m sure glad to see you, 


“But it seems to me I miss a few faces here,”’ said Mister Bear, when 
he went out to his doorstep to receive the welcome of the little Foresc 
People. ‘‘Where is Lil Mister Woodchuck, and Old Mr. Frog?” 

“They are waking up the others,” squealed little Timmy Meadowmouse, 

Old Mr. Frog, lazily dreaming of a dinner of luscious green flies, woke 
up with a start. “If one must get up, it’s a delight to find this wet April 
weather,” he croaked. Slumbering Mr. Turtle drew his head right into 
his shell as he tried to excape the insistent ringing of an alarm clock. 
Smiling Mrs. Coon was already astir and joyfully called her nodding 
babies, while little Wilbur Woodchuck jumped from his bed at the tin- 
kling of a cowbell. Throughout the Great Forest the little people went 
dancing and calling into every nook and cranny. 

“Spring is here! Time to get up!” 





“It won’t take me long to throw the water overboard,” said Kent, “and while 
I’m doing that I want you to take off your wet things and tuck yourself into bed. 


Will you, Gray Goose?”’ 


O the cabin Kent groped his way, 
and knocked, and it was Marette 
who opened the door for him and 
stepped back for him to enter. 

Like a great wet dog he came in, doub- 
ling until his hands almost touched the 
floor. He sensed the incongruity,of it, 
the misplacement of his overgrown body 
in this playhouse thing, and he grinned 
through the trickles of wet that ran down 
his face, and tried to see. Marette had 
taken off her turban and rain-coat, and 
she, too, stooped low in the four-foot 
space of the cabin—but not so ridiculously 
low as Kent. He dropped on his knees 
again. And then he saw that in the tiny 
stove a fire was burning. The crackle of 
it rose above the beat of the rain on the 
roof, and the air was already mellowing 
with the warmth of it. He looked at 
Marette. Her wet hair was still clinging 
to her face; her feet and arms and part of 
her body were wet; but her eyes were 
shining, and she was smiling at him. She 
seemed to him, in this moment, like a 
child that was glad it had found refuge. 
He had thought that the terror of the night 
would show in her face, but it was gone. 
She was not thinking of the thunder and 
the lightning, the black trail, or of Kedsty 
lving dead in his bungalow. She was 
thinking of him. 

He laughed outright. It was a joyous, 
thrilling thing, this black night with the 
storm over their heads and the roll of the 
great river under them—they two—alone 
—in this cockleshell cabin that was not 
high enough to stand in and scarcely big 
enough in any direction to turn round in. 
The snug cheer of it, the warmth of the 
fire beginning to reach their chilled bodies, 
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Then he seized a pail and went out into the rain 
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and the inspiring crackle of the birch in the 
little stove filled Kent, for a space, with 
other thoughts than those of the world 
they were leaving. And Marette, whose 
eyes and lips were smiling at him softly in 
the candle-glow, seemed also to have for- 
gotten. It was the little window that 
brought them back to the tragedy of their 
flight. Kent visioned it as it must look 
from the shore—a telltale blotch of light 
traveling through the darkness. There 
were occasional cabins for several miles 
below the Landing, and eyes turned 
riverward in the storm might see it. He 
made his way to the window and fastened 
his slicker over it. 

‘We're off, Gray Goose,” he said then, 
rubbing his hands. ‘* Would it seem more 
homelike if I smoked?” 

She nodded, her eyes on the slicker at 
the window. 

“Tt’s pretty safe,”’ said Kent, fishing out 
his pipe, and beginning to fillit. ‘‘ Every- 
body asleep, probably. But we won’t 
take any chances.”’ The scow was swing- 
ing sideways in the current. Kent felt 
the change in its movement, and added: 
‘“‘No danger of being wrecked, either. 
There isn’t a rock or rapids for thirty miles. 
River clear asa floor. Ifwe bump ashore, 
don’t get irightened.”’ 

‘**T’m not afraid—of the river,” she said. 
Then, with rather startling unexpected- 
ness, she asked him, ‘‘Where will they 
look for us tomorrow?” 

Kent lighted his pipe, eying her a bit 
speculatively as she seated herself on the 
stool, leaning toward him as she waited 
for an answer to her question. 

“The woods, the river, everywhere,” he 
said. ‘‘Thev’ll look for a missing boat, of 
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course. We’vesimply got to watch behind 
us and take advantage of a good start.” 

“Will the rain wipe out our footprints, 
Jeems?”’ 

‘“Yes. Everything in the open.” 

‘“‘But— perhaps—ina sheltered place—?” 

‘‘We were in no sheltered place,” he 
assured her. ‘“‘Can you remember that 
we were, Gray Goose?” 

She shook her head slowly. ‘No. 
But there was Mooie, under the window.” 

‘‘His footprints will be wiped out.” 

“Tam glad. I would not have him, or 
M’sieu Fingers, or any of our friends 
brought into this trouble.” 

She made no effort to hide the relief his 
words brought her. He was a little 
amazed that she should worry over Fingers 
and the old Indian in this hour of their 
own peril. That danger he had decided 
to keep as far from her mind as possible. 
But she could not help realizing the im- 
pending menace of it. She must know 
that within a few hours Kedsty would be 
found, and the long arm of the wilderness 
police would begin its work. And if it 
caught them— 

She had thrust her feet toward him and 
was wriggling them inside her boots, so 
that he heard the slushing sound of water. 
“Ugh, but they are wet!” she shivered. 
“Will you unlace them and pull them off 
for me, Jeems?”’ 

He laid his pipe aside and knelt close to 
her. It took him five minutes to get the 
boots off. Then he held one of her sodden 
little feet close bet ween his two big hands. 

““Cold—cold as ice,” he said. ‘You 
must take off your stockings, Marette. 
Please.” 

He arranged a pile of wood in front of 
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the stove and covered it with a blanket 
which he pulled from one of the bunks. 
Then, still on his knees, he drew the cane 
chair close to the fire and covered it with a 
second blanket. A few moments later 
Marette was tucked comfortably in this 
chair, with her bare feet on the blanketed 
pileof wood. Kent opened the stove door. 
Then he extinguished one of the smoking 
candles, and after that, the other. The 
flaming birch illumined the little cabin 
with a mellower light. It gave a subdued 
flush to the girl’s face. Her eves seemed 
to Kent wonderfully soft and beautiful in 
that changed light. And when he had 
finished, she reached out a hand, and for 
an instant it touched his face and his wet 
hair so lightly that he sensed the thrilling 
caress of it without feeling its weight. 

“You are so good to me, Jeems,” she 
said, and he thought there was a little 
choking note in her throat. 

He had seated himsel/ on the floor, close 
to her chair, with his back to the wall. 
“It is because I love vou, Gray Goose,” 
he replied quietly, looking straight into 
the fire. 

She was silent. She, too, was looking 
Close over their heads thev 
heard the beating of the rain, like a thou 
sand soft little fists pounding the top of the 
cabin. Under them they could feel the 
slow swinging of the scow as it responded 


into the fire. 


to the twists and vagaries of the current 
that was carrying them on. And Kent, 
unseen by the girl who was looking away 
rom him, raised his eyes. The birch light 
was glowing in her hair; it trembled on her 
Waite throat; her long lashes were caught 
Intheshimmer of it. And, looking at her, 

ent thought of Kedsty lying back in his 
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bungalow room, choked to death by a tress 
of that glorious hair, so near to him now 
that, by leaning a little forward, he might 
have touched it with hislips. The thought 
brought him no horror. For even as he 
looked, one of her hands crept up to her 
cheek—the small, soft hand that had 
touched his face and hair as lightly as a bit 
of thistle-down—and he knew that two 
hands like that could not have killed a 
man who was fighting for life when he 
died 

And Kent reached up, and took the 
hand, and held it close in his own, as he 
said, ‘Little Gray Goose, please tell me 
now—what happened in Kedsty’s room?”’ 

His voice thrilled with an immeasurable 
faith. He wanted her to know, no matter 
what had happened, that this faith and his 
love for her could not be shaken. He 
believed in her, and would always believe 
in her. Already he was sure that-he knew 
how Kedsty had died. The picture of the 
tragedy had pieced itself together in his 
mind, bit by bit. While he slept, Marette 
and a man were down in the big room with 
the Inspector of Police. The climax had 
come, and Kedsty was struck a blow—in 
some unaccountable way—with his own 
gun. Then, just as Kedsty was recovering 
sufficiently from the shock of the blow to 
fight. Marette’s companion had killed him. 
Horritied, dazed by what had already hap- 
pened, perhaps unconscious, she had been 
powerless to prevent the use of a tress of 
her hair in the murderer’s final work. 
Kent. in this picture, climinated the boot- 
laces and the curtain cords. He knew 
that the unusual and the least expected 
happened frequently in crime. And Mar- 
ette’s long hair was flowing loose about 


her. To use it had simply been the first 
inspiration of the murderer. And Kent 
believed, as he waited for her answer now, 
that Marette would tell him this. 

And as he waited, he felt her fingers 
tighten in his hand. 

‘Tell me, Gray Goose—what  hap- 
pened?” 

‘I—don’t—know—Jeems 

His eves went to her suddenly from the 
fire, as if he was not quite sure he had 
heard what she had said. She did not 
move her head, but continued to gaze 
unseeingly into the flames. Inside his 
palm her fingers worked to his thumb and 
held it tightly again, as they had clung to 
it when she was frightened by the thunder 
and lightning. 

‘**T don’t know what happened, Jeems.” 

This time he did not feel the clinging 
thrill of her little fingers and soft palm. 
Deep within him he experienced some- 
thing that was like a sudden and_ unex- 
pected blow. He was ready to fight for 
her until his last breath was gone. He 
was ready to believe anything she told him 

anything except this impossible thing 
which she had just spoken. For she did 
know what had happened in Kedsty’s 
room. She knew—unless— 

Suddenly his heart leaped with joyous 
hope. ‘‘You mean—vou were uncon- 
scious?"’ he cried in a low voice that 
trembled with his eagerness. ‘* You fainted 

-and it happened then?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No. I was 
asleep in my room. I didn’t intend to 
sleep, but—I did. Something awakened 
me. I thought I had been dreaming. 
But something kept pulling me, pulling me 


down-stairs. And when I went, I found 
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Kedsty like that. He 
was dead. I was par- 
alyzed, standing there, 
when you came.” 

She drew her hand away 
from him, gently, but 
significantly. ‘‘I know 
you can’t believe me, 
Jeems. It is impossible 
for you to believe me.” 

““And you don’t want 
me to believe you, Mar- 
ette.” 

““Ves—I do. 
believe me.” 

‘But the tress of hair— 
your hair—round Kedsty’s 
neck—” 

Hestopped. His words, 

spoken gently as_ they 
were, seemed brutal to 
him. Yet he could not see 
that they affected her. 
She did not flinch. He 
saw no tremor of horror. 
Steadily she continued to 
look into the fire. And 
his brain grew confused. 
Never in all his experience 
had he seen such absolute 
and unaffected  self-con- 
trol. And, somehow, it 
chilled him. It chilled 
him even as he wanted to 
reach out and gather her 
close in his arms, and pour 
his love into her ears, en- 
reating her to tell him 
everything, to keep noth- 
ing back from him that 
might help in the fight he 
was going to make. 

And then she. said, 
‘‘Jeems, if we should be 
caught by the Police—it 
would probably be quite 
soon, wouldn’t it?” 

‘“They won’t catch us.” 

“But our greatest dz 
ger of being caught is 
right now, isn’t it?” she 
insisted. 

Kent took out his watch 
and leaned over to look at 
it in the fire-glow. ‘‘It is 
three o’clock,” he said. 

“Give me another day and 
night, Gray Goose, and the 
Police will never find us.” 

For a moment or two more she was 
silent. Then her hand reached out, and 
her fingers twined softly round his thumb 
again. ‘“‘Jeems—when we are safe— 
when we are sure the Police won’t find us— 
T will tell you all that I know—about what 
happened in Kedsty’s room. And I will 
tell you—about—the hair. I will tell you 
—everything.” Her fingers tightened 
almost fiercely. ‘‘Everything,’”’ she re- 
peated. ‘I will tell you about that in 
Kedsty’s room—and I will tell vou about 
myself—and after that—I am afraid—you 
won’t like me.” 

‘**T love you,”’ he said, making no move- 
ment totouch her. ‘‘No matter what you 
tell me, Gray Goose, I shall love you.” 

She gave a little cry, scarcely more than 
a broken note in her throat, and Kent— 
had her face been turned toward him then 


—would have seen the glory that came 
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For a space Marette stood silent and without movement, looking upon the marvelous 


glow of stars. 


into it, and into her eyes, like a swift flash 
of light—and passed as swiftly away. 

What he did see, when she turned _ her 
head, were eves caught suddenly by some- 
thing at the cabin door. He looked. 
Water was trickling in slowly over the 
sill. 

“T expected that,’”’ he said cheerfully. 
“Our scow is turning into a rain-barrel, 
Marette. Unless I bail out, we’ll soon be 
flooded ” 

He reached for his slicker and put it on. 
‘It won’t take me long to throw the water 
overboard,” he added. ‘‘And while I’m 
doing that I want you to take off vour wet 
things and tuck yourself into bed. Will 
you, Gray Goose?” 

“Tm not tired, but if you think it is 
best—’’ Her hand touched his arm. 

“Tt is best,” he said, and for a moment he 
bent over her until his lips touched her hair. 


Her face reflected the radiance of the rising sun, and Kent, looking at 


Then he seized a pail, and went out into 
the rain. 
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It was that hour when, with clear skies, 
the gray northern dawn would have been 
breaking faintly over the eastern forests. 
Kent found the darkness more fog-like; 
about him was a grayer, ghostlier sort ot 
gloom. But he could not see the water 
under his feet. Nor could he see the 
rail of the scow, or the river. From the 
stern, ten feet from the cabin door, the 
cabin itself was swallowed up and in- 
visible. 

With the steady, swinging motion of the 
riverman he began bailing. So regular 
became his movements that they ran in a 
sort of rhythmic accompaniment to his 
thoughts. The monotonous splash, splash, 





vorld that encompassed them. 


Her eyes became suddenly filled with the luminous 


her, knew that he had never seen her so beautiful as in these wonderful moments 


Splash of the outflung pails of water 
assumed, after a few minutes, the char- 
acter of a mechanical thing. He could 
smell the nearness of the shore. Even in 
the rain the tang ot cedar and balsam came 
to him faintly. But it was the river that 
Impressed itself most upon his senses. It 
seemed to him, as the minutes passed, like a 
living thing. He could hear it gurgling 
and playing under the end of the scow. 
And with that sound there was another 
and more indescribable thing, the tremble 
ol it, the pulse of it, the thrill of it in the 
Impenetrable gloom, the life of it as it 
swept on in a slow and mighty flood be- 
tween its wilderness walls. Kent had al- 
Ways said, ‘‘ You can hear the river’s heart 
beat—if you know how to listen for it.” 
And he heard it now. He felt it. The 
Tain could not beat it out, nor could the 
splash of the water he was throwing over- 


board drown it, and the darkness could not 
hide it from the vision that was burning 
like a living coal within him. Always it 
was the river that had given him consola- 
tion in times of loneliness. For him it had 
grown into a thing with a soul, a thing that 
personified hope, courage, comradeship, 
everything that was big and great in final 
achievement. And tonight—for he still 
thought of the darkness as night—the soul 
of it seemed whispering to him a sort of 
paean. 

He could not lose. That was the 
thought that filled him. Never had his 
pulse beat with greater assurance, never 
had a more positive sense of the inevitable 
possessed him. It was inconceivable, he 
thought, even to fear the possibility of 
being taken by the Police. He was more 
than a man fighting for his freedom alone, 
more than an individual struggling for the 


right to exist. - A thing 
vastly more priceless than 
either freedom or life, if 
they were to be accepted 
alone, waited for him in 
the little cabin, shut in by 
its sea of darkness. And 
ahead of them lay their 
world. He emphasized 
that. Their world—the 
world which, in an illusive 
and unreal sort of way, had 
been a part ot his dreams 
all his life. In that world 
they would shut them- 
selves in. No one world 
ever find them. And the 
glory of the sun and the 
stars and God’s open coun- 
try would be with them 
always. 

Marette was the verv 
heart of that reality which 
impinged itself upon him 
now. He did not worry 
about what it was she 
would tell him tomorrow, 
or day after tomorrow. 
He believed that it was 
then—when she had told 
him what there was to tell, 
and he still reached out his 
arms to her—that she 
would come into those 
arms. And he knew that 


nothing that might have 
happened in Kedsty’s room 
would keep his arms from 
reaching to her. Such was 


his faith, potent as the 
mighty flood hidden in the 
gray-ghost gloom of ap- 
proaching dawn. 

Yet he did not expect to 
win easily. As he worked, 
his mind swept up and 
down the Three Rivers 
from the Landing to Fort 
Simpson, and mentally he 
pictured the situations that 
might arise, and how he 
would triumph over them. 
He figured that the men at 
Barracks would not enter 
Kedsty’s bungalow until 
noon at the earliest. The 
Police gasoline launch 
would probably set out on 
a river search soon after. 

By mid-afternoon the scow would have a 
fifty-mile start. Before darkness came 
again they would be through the Death 
Chute, where Follette and Ladouceur 
swam their mad race for the love of a girl. 
And not many miles below the Chute was 
a swampy country where he could hide the 
scow. Then they would start overland, 
west and north. Given until another 
sunset, they would be safe. This was 
what he expected. But if it came to 
fighting—he would fight. 

The rain had slackened to a thin drizzle 
by the time he finished his bailing. The 
aroma of cedar and balsam came to him 
more clearly, and he heard more distinctly 
the murmuring surge of the river. He 
tapped again at the door of the cabin, and 
Marette answered him. 

The fire had burned down to a bed of 
glowing coals when (Continued on page 186) 
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For seventeen years Mary M. Bartelme of the Chicago Juvenile Court has 
given sympathetic counsel to the girls who are beginning life with a mistake 





When Women Sit in Judgment 


A Story That Reads Like Fiction But 1s the Most Hopeful Kind of Fact 


B 


MOST significant change that is 
beginning to take place today 
with the quiet, slow surety of 
growth from deep roots is in the 
courts of America, where instinctive 
mother-sense, slipping in underneath the 
law and its application, is slowly but surely 
moving toward a lifting of the whole 
cumbrous fabric out of the control of 
ceremony, technicality, censure, and pun- 
ishment, into that of the diagnostician 
with reclamation and reconstruction as 
the end in view. Mother instinct, that 
divine gift bestowed on woman for the 
safety of human kind, in coming out of the 
closeted nursery into the big, troubled 
nursery of the world, has nowhere found a 
broader, more basic application to human 
ills than here. 
We are accustomed to think of the law 


as an intricate, technical matter, the court 
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as an awesome place of ponderous oflficial- 
dom—the cold-eyed jurist on his high 
bench, the nervous witness in the box, the 
bailiff, the policemen walking about with 
their big sticks, the law-picked jury, the 
whole conveying the impression that in 
their composite rests the title to the law, 
with the culprit clearly on the outside. 
Reduce all this to human terms of human 
beings trying to arrive at a solution of a 
human problem, under a law intended to be 
equitable and in the reach of every one, 
rich and poor alike, never technical—for 
the original purpose back of all law was the 
safeguarding of humanity, the prevention 
of the high sense of the community from 
outrage at the hands of the few—and the 
dreaded court becomes a haven of friendly 
help. 

And this humanizing of the court—a 
thing that affects the state quite as vitally 


Monroe 


as it does the culprit—is the big change 
that the coming of women into judgeships 
is starting. This conclusion is based on a 
visit to the court of nearly every woman 
acting as judge in America, and a following 
out of the ramifications of her constructive 
work, which has grown out of her favored 
insight into conditions. 

Women know the terrific cost of bringing 
a human life into being, and after this 
original investment, no other seems too 
costly, and no application of a curative 
plan too involved, if it will tend toward that 
life’s proper adjustment to the world in 
which it is asked to serve. Human re- 
clamation is not philanthropy—rather, 
it is economy—and the price, however high, 
is low compared to the cost to the state if 
that life is not reclaimed. The mother 
nature sees reclamation as the thing, as 
against destruction for the sake of exam- 
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ple, and this is the theory on which women 
judges proceed. : 

Judge Jean Norris, the most recent 
accession, appointed by the mayor of New 
York in October last to the Court of In- 
ferior Criminal Jurisdiction—the only 
woman judge of a criminal court in Amer- 
ica--rotates between the Domestic Rela- 
tions and the Woman’s Court. Judge 
Norris isa New York woman, a graduate of 
New York and Fordham universities. 
She practised law in New York City for 
ten years and is president of the National 
Association of Women Lawyers. She has 
alwavs been active in social welfare work 
has for some time been 
counsel for the Internation- 
al Child Welfare League 

and it is easy to: see, 
after a day in her court, 
that the mayor has made 
no mistake. Her appoint- 
ment was strongly ad- 
vocated by numerous in- 
fluential bodies of men and 
women. She sits daily— 
including Sundays—and 
handles the problems of the 
lowest dregs of the unfor- 
tunate humanity of a great 
city— the prostitutes, shop- 
lifters, debauchées, drug 
addicts, etc.; and in the 
Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions, all the varieties of 
human tangles that grow 
out of domestic friction. 
She sends diseased women 
and drug addicts to hos- 
pitals for treatment, and 
young girls—when possible 
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—back to their relatives on probation. 
Already, in her short experience as judge, 
she has returned to their home towns 
many of those rounded up—to the Pacific 
Coast, to Cuba, and to Canada, the court 
paying their expenses. Judge Norris sees 
in her office a wonderful opportunity to 
help human kind and is working out many 
plans for improvement of which the world 
will hear later, principally in the condition 
of women prisoners. 

Seattle has two women jurists, Judge 
Othilia G. C. Beals and Judge Reah M. 
Whitehead, both regularly elected Justices 
of the Peace who handle all kinds of civil 
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cases without discrimination as to sex. 
Judge Beals, a beautiful woman of what is 
generally termed the society type, is a 
magnetic public speaker as well as a judge 
of fine discernment. She comes from an 
old family of well-known lawyers and 
jurists and received the first Bachelor of 
Laws degree conferred on a woman by the 
University of Washington. She practised 
law, specializing in Admiralty, for a short 
time, was then appointed judge to ‘suc- 
ceed her brother, Major John E. Car- 
roll, who was called to France, and was 
regularly elected the following year. 
Shortly after taking office ‘she advocated a 
change in the existing pro- 
cedure in the litigation of 
small amounts, going be- 
fore the legislature with a 
bill to establish a depart- 
ment for the trial of 
small claims in the Justice 
Courts. She wrote the bill, 
presented it; it was recom- 
mended for passage and 
passed both houses with- 
out a change. By its 
terms a small claims de- 
partment is created in 
every Justice Court in the 
state, wherein civil matters 
involving not more than 
$20 can be tried at a max- 
imum cost of $1.50. Law- 
vers and witness fees are 
eliminated, and the pro- 
cedure is simple and direct. 
The law went into effect 
last June, and Judge 
Beals has had the pleasure 
of (Continued on page 145) 









Judge Orfa Jean Shontz 
transformed the old jail in 
Los Angeles to a happy 
home where children come 
for refuge when their sur- 
roundings are bad for them 












Judge Jean Norris 

the only woman 
judge of a criminal 
court in America 
—has restored to 
health and homes 
some of the low- 
est cdcegs of hu- 
manity in the 
city of New York 


For the poor in Seattle 
Judge Othilia G. C. Beals 
legislated through a Small 
Claims Court, where the 
largest cost that can be in- 
curred is a dollar and a half 
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As We Test So You Cook 


ESTED recipes, tested manuscript, and tested cookery research are 

what Goop HousEkEEPING INsTITUTE offers to you. In a well- 
equipped laboratory kitchen at 105 West 39th Street, New York City, 
the Department of Cookery works. Here a corps of trained women is 
at your service ready to assist you with any of your cookery problems. 
Each recipe appearing on these pages is actually tested in its full size 
and in the exact quantities called for in the final printed recipe as it 
reaches you. We use only standard measuring cups, standard measur- 
ing spoons, and simple, accurate methods. ‘Thus we safeguard your 
possible failure as a new cook; thus we suggest new ideas and 
methods to you, the more experienced cook. ‘Thus we serve you all 
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Canned Vegetables 


N this bet ween-season, when the winter 
vegetables are on the wane and the 
spring vegetables are not yet on the 
market, the housekeeper will turn 

more than ever to her stock of canned 
vegetables as a source of inspiration for 
new vegetable dishes. However, one 
temptation which we must guard against 
is to make our stock of either home or 
commercially canned vegetables too much 
of a convenience. It is true that they can 
be served in a simple way, without frills, 
and for this reason we find it much easier 
to open a jar and warm it up in a minute, 
than to set our wits to work and plan some 
more unusual arrangements or combina- 
tions taking a little time and thought. 
Plain beans, carrots, and peas are apt to 
pall, however delicious, if served as plain 
beans, carrots, and peas to the end of the 
chapter. Let us vary the serving often 
enough to guard against this sameness and 
monotony. Try combinations occasion- 
ally, such as carrots and peas; string- 
beans and tomatoes; lima beans and corn; 


corn, lima beans, and tomatoes, etc. 
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In using all canned vegetables, open the 
jars, if possible, several hours before the 
time of serving, that the contents may 
aerate. Save the liquor which you drain 
from the vegetables for soups. Then use 
care to avoid breaking or mussing the 
vegetables, especially the more delicate 
ones, like asparagus and . »matoes. 

If you have been enjoy ag plain beans 
during the-eariv part of th: winter, why not 
try them as Italian Savory Beans, next 
time? Shred two medium-sized onions and 
fry them in two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
margarin until tender and yellow; thenadd 
one pint of strained, stewed tomato. Sea- 
son highly with one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, a dash 
of cayenne, two cloves, and two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar. When boiling. add one quart 
of canned string-beans and simmer until 
the beans are tender, from fifteen to twenty 
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minutes. Add a little more butter or mar- 
garin just before serving. Serve hot. 
Tomato sauce or any good canned tomato 
soup may be substituted for the stewed 
tomatoes, in which case the seasonings will 
be varied. In using tomato soup, dilute 
it one-half. 

Canned Peas with Carrots Glacé may be 
prepared with either canned or fresh 
carrots. It fresh carrots are used, scrape 
and slice them into one-quarter-inch slices. 
Cook until nearly tender, salting the water 
during the last half of the cooking, and 
drain. Put two cupfuls of the cooked 
carrots in a saucepan with one-eighth 
cupful each of butter or margarin and 
sugar; simmer uncovered, stirring occa- 
sionally until glazed. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of finely chopped mint or parsley; mint 
gives a delicious flavor to the carrots. Mean- 
time, drain one pint of canned peas and 
heat in one cupful of well-seasoned white 
sauce. Place the peas in the center ot a 
shallow serving-dish and surround them 
with a wreath of overlapping slices of the 
glazed carrots. This makes a savory and 
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ornamental accompanying vegetable for a 
leg of lamb, chops, hamburg steak, or cold 
meat. Two or three eggs, which have been 
hard-cooked and coarsely diced or sliced, 
combined with the creamed peas, convert 
the combination into a tempting and ade- 
quate main dish for lunch or supper. 

Latticed Eggs make a substantial and 
most attractive main dish for a family 
lunch, or a course for a formal luncheon. 
Drain one quart of canned asparagus, being 
very careful not to break the stalks, and 
heat to the boiling-point. Prepare two 
cupfuls of medium thick white sauce well 
seasoned; hard-cook six eggs. Halve the 
eggs crosswise, place a layer of sauce in the 
bottom of a shallow, glass baking-dish, 
then add a layer of asparagus, using one- 
half of the amount. Pour over this the 
remainder of the white sauce and on it 
place in regular lines the eggs cut in halves 
with the rounded sides up. Arrange the 
remaining asparagus, cut in uniform 
lengths, in a lattice of squares around the 
eggs. Pour a little melted butter or mar- 
garin over all and set in a hot oven to heat 
through. Sprinkle with paprika, or place 
a bit of thick Hollandaise sauce on top of 
each egg and serve. 

Vegetable Harlequin is to be particularly 
recommended on account of being a con- 
venient method of serving a variety of 
vegetables on one dish. Remove the out- 
side leaves of a cauliflower and cut the 
stalks even with the edible portion, to 
stand level. Let stand head downward in 


Eges in Spinach Cases, topped with small 
rounds of thick catchup, suggest a dainty 
way of serving canned spinach in ramekins 


Vegetable Harlequin accomplishes the re- 
sult attained by the divided vegetable 
dish, now so popular for the dinner service 


cold, salted water for half an hour. Steam, 
or cook head downward in boiling, salted 
water, until tender. Drain one pint can 
each of beets, either peas or string-beans, 
and carrots. The beets and carrots should 
be diced. Heat each separately in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin; sea- 
son highly—a pinch of sugar adds much to 
the carrots, string-beans, or peas. A bit 
of chopped onion with the carrots is a deli- 
cious addition. Place the cauliflower in 
the center of a large dish; arrange a border 
of beets, next peas or string-beans, and last 
carrots around the caulifower. Make a 
Mock Hollandaise Sauce in the foliowing 
manner: Melt four tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter or margarin, add four tablespoonfuls of 
flour gradually, and cook until the mixture 
bubbles, stirring constantly. Add two 
cupfuls of cold water, a little at a time, and 
cook until smooth and thick. Season 
with one-half teaspoonful of salt and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Just after 
it is removed from the fire, add one egg 
well-beaten, two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice, and a few grains of cayenne. Pour 
this sauce cver the cauliflower, set in the 
oven to heat through, and serve. If pre- 
ferred, the cauliflower may be omitted, 
and. creamed or diced meat in a savory 
sauce may takeits place. The latter would 
be a convenient and attractive company 
lunch where the hostess has both to pre- 
pare and to serve it. 

Luncheon Spinach is delicious. Season 
two cupfuls of chopped, cooked spinach, 
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Latticed eggs make an 
attractive main dish for a 
family luncheon or supper 


either canned or fresh, with one-half tea- 
spooniul of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
pepper, and one tablespoonful of butter or 
margafin. ‘ Hard-cook three eggs. Spread 
one-half ‘of the spinach in a-buttered, glass 
baking-dish, then add a layer of minced 
ham—one cupful is sufficient—next, the 
hard-cooked eggs chopped fine, a layer of 
the white sauce, and last the remainder of 
the spinach. Sprinkle one-fourth cupful 
of grated cheese over the top and set in a 
hot oven until a rich brown. 

Eggs in Spinach Cases make a dainty 
Juncheon dish. Line the bottom and sides 
of buttered ramekins with hot, very finely 
chopped, and seasoned spinach, leaving a 
deep indentation in each ramekin. Break 
an egg into each case, sprinkle with salt, 
pepper, and paprika, and add one teaspoon- 
ful of butter to each. Set in a pan of hot 
water in a medium hot oven until the eggs 
are set. Remove and poura small round of 
thick catchup on the center of each egg, 
and serve. 

Spring Succotash suggests something 
tasty. In a saucepan put one pint of 
canned tomato. Add one-half a medium- 
sized onion minced fine, one clove, cne 
tablespoonful of sugar, and one-half tea- 
spoonful cf pepper. Cook fifteen minutes, 
stirring frequently. Then add one pint 
jar each of canned lima beans and corn. 
Simmer ten minutes longer, add one table- 
spoonful of butter or margarin, and serve. 
To vary, pour the prepared and sezsoned 
combination into a buttered, glass bakirg- 
dish, cover with grated cheese, or crumbs 
and butter, and brown richly in a hot oven. 
Arrange long, crisp strips of cooked bacon 
in a lattice, or radiating from the center 
over the top, as a main dish for luncheon 
or supper. 

Potato and Vegetable Scallop is another 
tasty vegetable dish. Dice one pint of cold 
boiled potate, sprinkie with salt and pep- 
per, and add two tablespoonfuls of sliced 
onion, which hes been cooked in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter or margarin until 
yellow. Then add one pint of thick white 
sauce, one cupful of canned peas and 
one-half cupful of (Continued on page 246) 
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ITH the grains of sugar almost 
as precious as gold-dust, every 
housekeeper gladly -welcomes 
any means of lessening the de- 

mand which daily cooking must make 
upon this sweetening. And yet, undoubt- 
edly, in our stock closets are possible sweet- 
enings of which we have thought but little. 
What of the sweet jam, preserves, and 
fruit sauces? What of the various marsh- 
mallow creams now on the market? Weat 
Goop HovusEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE have used these 
new sweetenings in many 
ways, and we should like 
vou to have the benefit of 
them, too. 

Dumplings are favorites 
in any form, and yet those 
cooked in fruit sauce are 
perhaps the most tasty; 
the fruit sauce has all the 
favor of fresh fruit and 
eliminates the necessity of 
using any sugar in the rec- 
ipe at all. Sift together 
two cupfuls of pastry four, 
eight teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder, and one teaspoonful of salt: 
then add about three-fourths cupful of 
milk, or enough to make a stiff dough, mix- 
ing it in with a knife. In the meantime, 
make a sirup of two cupfuls of jam-—rasp- 
berrv, strawberry, or any flavor you prefer 
—and three cupfuls of water. When the 
sirup has come to a boil, drop the dough 
mixture by tablespoonfuls on top of the 
sirup. Put the cover on immediately and 
steam the dumplings for twelve minutes. 


wee 
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Light, puffy dumplings cooked in a jam sirup 


flelps tor the Sugar Bill 


Tested in Our Laboratory Kitchen 


Remove them at once and arrange in a 
deep serving-dish. Pour the remainder 
of the sirup around them and serve hot. 

From one of our readers in Wisconsin 
comes another recipe using jam as a 
sweetening—Cottage Cheese Sundae is its 
name. Press two cupfuls of cottage cheese 
or cream cheese through a fine sieve or 
ricer. Mix the cheese with three table- 
spoonfuls of cream or top milk and one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, blending it thor- 


Cottage Cheese Sundae, crackers, and coffee as the dessert course 


oughly. With a small ice-cream dipper 
mold the cheese into shape and place one 
in each of six sherbet cups. Make a small 
cavity in the top of each cone. In the 
meantime, add one teaspoonful of hot 
water to one cupful of any flevored jam 

raspberry and currant combined, or rasp- 
berry, strawberry, or blackberry; all are 
good—and melt over a low flame. When 
melted, pour the sirup over each service 
and sprinkle with chopped nuts. Serve 
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with salted wafers and coffee at the end 
of the dinner. 

From the same reader comes a recipe for 
Jelly Corn Cake, which makes a delicious 
dessert for the children’s lunch. Mix and 
sift together one cupful of corn-meal, one 
cupful of wheat flour, one teaspoonful of 
salt, and four teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder. Add one cupful of milk and two 
tablespoonfuls of melted shortening. Pour 
into a buttered, shallow pan and bake at 
350° F. for twenty minutes. 
When partially cooled, 
split the cake and spread 
it with any jam or jelly, 
Dust the top of the cake 
with powdered sugar and 
serve while warm. 

Have you ever used 
fruit jam in your ice cream 
in place of fresh fruit? You 
have all the delicious flavor 
of the fruit and at the same 
time eliminate the neces- 
sity of adding any sugar. 
Allow two cupfuls of jam 
for two quarts of ice-cream, 
adding it to the cream after 
it has been freezing for fifteen minutes. 
You will never miss the sugar, and the 
result is delicious, as all those on the 
INSTITUTE staff can testify. When making 
plain custard ice cream, try using marsh- 
mallow cream in place of sugar in the cus- 
tard. Use the same amount of marsh- 
mallow cream as is called for of sugar in 
the recipe. The marshmallow cream will mix 
in easily if added to the milk while heat- 
ing forthe custard. (Continued on page 175) 
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Investigate your own stock closet for possible new sweetenings 
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HE recipes from the North Central 
states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas savor of the fact 

that these states were largely settled by 

the Scandinavian peoples. The most 
characteristic cake they have brought 
with them from the old country is the 

“Poor Man’s Cake,” so named, but hardly 

true in a locality less devoted to dairying 

than Scandinavia. 


Fattigman Bakelse 
1035 Total Calories 155 Protein Calories 


2 eggs 3 tablespoonfulssweet 
134 cupfuls pastry cream 
flour 1 tablespoonful sugar 


Beat the eggs until light; add the 
sugar and cream. Add flour to make 
a dough which can be rolled very 
thin. Cut in diamond shapes with 
two slashes in the center of each. 
Fry in deep fat heated to 370° F. 
Drain on crumpled paper. These 
are delicious dusted with powdered 
sugar. 

Haze M. Hariman, Marne Apts., Wash., D.C. 


Here is a savory dish from Minne- 
sota—the state of ten thousand 
lakes. 

Fish Pudding 
1924 Total Calories 780 Protein Calories 


1 cupful rice 1 cupful milk 

2 pounds pickerel, 1 cupful fish stock 
bass, or other fresh 3 teaspoonfuls salt 
white fish lg teaspoonful pepper 

2 eggs 2 tablespoonfuls butter 


Cook the rice in boiling, salted 
water until tender; drain, pour 
cold water through it. Cook the 
fish in like manner until done, re- 
move the skin and bones, and flake 
it. Combine the rice and flaked 
fish, add the eggs well beaten, the 
milk, and the fish stock. Season and 
arrange in layers in a buttered bak- 
ing dish with bits of butter between 
the layers. Bake one-half hour and 
serve hot with drawn butter sauce. 


Emma Maurits Larson, 797 Maryland Ave., 
E., St. Paul, Minn. 


Sour Cream Cake 


4355 Total Calories 270 Protein Calories 

46 cupful margarin 1 teaspoonful nutmeg 

I cupful sugar 14 teaspoonfuls soda 

44 cupful molasses 2 cupfuls pastry flour 

2 eggs 1 cupful sour cream 

I teaspoonful cinna- %% cupful nut-meats 
mon 34 cupful raisins 


14 teaspoonful salt 


Cream together the margarin and 
Sugar; add the molasses and eggs 
well beaten; sift together the dry 
ingredients, reserving sufficient 
flour for dusting the raisins; add 
this alternately with the sour 
cream to the mixture. Chop the 
nuts and raisins fine, dust with 
the flour, and add. Beat well, 
pour into a large loaf-pan, and 
bake at 350° F. for about forty- 
five minutes. . 

Mrs, Carl Olson, Clinton, Minn. 


Door County, Wisconsin, is 
especially famous for its cherry 





We Tested 


2524 Total Calories 

3 tablespoonfuls margarin 
I cupful sugar powder 

I quart pitted cherries 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
cupfuls pastry flour \% teaspoonful salt 


I egg , 
44 cupful milk 


‘Recipes For More Good Things so Ear 


From Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Dakotas 


Them for 





orchards, and this is one of the favorite 
dishes of that section. 


Cherry Cake 


Cream together the margarin and one- 





When making Fattigman Bakelse, 
roll mixture very thin and cut in dia- 
mond shapes with two sashes in each 


Fry the diamonds until a delicate 
brown in a kettle of deep fat heated 
to 370° F.; drain on crumpled paper 


For afternoon tea service there can 
be no better choice than these crisp lit- 
tle cakes dusted with powdered sugar 








178 Protein Calories 
2 teaspoonfuls baking- 






half the sugar; add the egg well-beaten 
and the milk alternately with the flour 
which has been sifted with the salt and 
baking-powder. Mix together thoroughly 
and spread evenly in a long sheet cake- 


Place the cherries on top, having 


mixed them well with the rest of the 
sugar. Sprinkle the whole lightly with 
cinnamon and bake in a 400° F. oven. 
Dried cherries soaked until they are very 


plump may be used with good suc- 

cess. Mrs. Edward Jacobs, Sawyer, Wis. 
Dakota Potatoes 

976 Total Calories 142 Protein Calories 


8 medium-sized pota- 2 tablespoonfuls 
i 1 


toes minced parsley 
I teaspoonful sugar I tablespoonful salt 
I large onion 2 tablespoonfuls hot 
2 bouillon cubes water 
14 teaspoonful pap- 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
tika Cold water 


Place the sugar in a stewpan and 
cook until melted; add the hot 
water. Put the potatoes cut in 
quarters lengthwise, the onion 
chopped fine, half the parsley, the 
bouillon cubes, salt, and paprika 
into the pan; add just enough boil- 
ing water to cover and simmer 
gently until the potatoes are tender, 
but unbroken. Then remove the 
potatoes with a skimmer to a hot 
dish. Keep hot while thickening 
the liquor with the flour mixed with 
a little cold water. Pour over the 
potatoes and sprinkle the rest ot the 
parsley on top. 

Gladys M. Vanderhule, 41a Locust St., Yank- 
ton, S. D. 
Oatmeal Cookies 
4806 Total Calories 295 Protein Calories 
1 teaspoonful cinna 





1 cupful sugar 


14 cupful margarin mon 

14 cupful other short- 1 teaspoonful salt 
ening 1'4 cupfuls chopped 

2 eggs raisins 

1% cupfuls pastry 14 cupful chopped 
flour nut-meats 


2 cupfuls rolled oats 1 teaspoonful soda 
1 tablespoonful vinegar 


Cream together the margarin, 
shortening, and sugar. Add the eggs 
well beaten, the oats, the flour sifted 
with the cinnamon and salt, the 
raisins and nuts, and lastly the soda 
mixed with the vinegar. Mix all 
together thoroughly, roll out to one- 
eighth inch in thickness, cut, and 
bake ten minutes in a 400° F. oven. 
This recipe makes about four dozen 
cookies. 

Mrs. I. U. Lohr, 48 South Burnett St., East 
Orange. N. J 
Brown Sugar Cookies 


5167 Total Calories 
370 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls brown 14 teaspoonful salt 
sugar 1 teaspoonful soda 

1 cupful softened 14 cupful milk 
margarin I teaspoonful 

3 eggs vanula 


About 5 cupfuls pastry flour 
Cream together the margarin 
and sugar, add the eggs well 
beaten, the milk, the vanilla, and 
half the flour sifted with the salt 
and soda. Add more flour, 
enough (Continued on page 130) 
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Cooking by temperature guarantees appearance, texture, and even flavor 


Do You? 


We Cook by Temperature. 


By Mabel Jewett Crosby 


Evolved inthe Institute Kitchen 


ROM time to time this department 
has published articles on the cook- 
ing of foods by temperature. In 
our testing work here in the INsr1- 

TUTE, we have used ‘these findings con- 
stantly, and each time become more and 
more enthusiastic over the uniformity and 
perfection of the results. We realize more 
each time the great importance which 
correct temperature bears to the produc- 
tion of good cookery results. 

We have, however, felt 
the lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the correct temper- 
atures for the cooking of 
some foods. It is the purpose 
of this article to fill this lack, 
which, no doubt, you house- 
keepers who have become 
advocates of temperature 
cookery have noted, too. 

Just a word in regard to 
the use of a thermometer in 
baking. Two types of oven 
thermometers may now be 
purchased. They give equal 
satisfaction in practical us- 
age. The thermometer, in 
any case, should be placed 
as near the center of the 
oven as is convenient, and 
on the shelf, if possible, 
where the bulk of the baking 
is to be done. If your range 
has a very even distribution 
of heat, this precaution will 
not be so necessary. If sev- 
eral dishes are to be placed 
in the oven at one time, it is 
advisable to try the pans in 
the oven before it is heated 
and to adjust the thermom- 
eter in a position which will 
best suit the necessary ar- 
rangement. The thermom- 
eter should be placed in the 
oven while it is cold, preferably, and 
thus allowed to heat gradually as the 
oven heats. 

If your oven is in a dark position and 
you have electricity at your command, a 
portable light will be found to be a great 
convenience in determining quickly the 
temperature of the oven. This will make 
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it possible to avoid keeping the oven open 
too long. 

The temperatures given in this and pre- 
vious articles are those at which the oven 
should be maintained during the baking. 
Of course if the material put into the oven 
is cold, as it usually is, this will have a 
tendency to cool down the oven. The 
larger the quantity of material placed in 
the oven, the greater that cooling will be. 
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Bulletin Binders 


OQ you misplace your 
Household Engineering 
bulletins? Are they nowhere 
to be found at the critical mo- 
ment? That was our trouble! 
But we have solved the prob- 
lem. We have procured covers 
which will hold the leaflets firm- 
ly in place. These we can offer 
you for $1.50 each,prepaid.Send 
for your copy of the newest 
bulletin, Cooking By Tempera- 
ture. It is ready now. Price 
prepaid, 10c. in stamps. Ad- 
dress Goop HousEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th St. 


Owing to the fact that variations are bound 
to occur here, it is not practical to give a 
starting temperature. This is the method 
which we have adopted because it works so 
satisfactorily. It may help you. We 
bring the oven up to the required tempera- 
ture rather slowly, then adjust the gas 
supply so as to maintain this temperature 
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for three or four minutes, using a minimum 
amount of gas. Then we put in the mate- 
rials to be baked and turn the gas a little 
higher. Exactly how much higher will 
depend upon the amount of focd put in. 
In about five minutes or a little less time, 
we glance into the oven and note the tem- 
perature. If it has maintained a given 
temperature, we know that we can turn 
the gas down again and feel sure that the 
oven will continue to give 
out the required heat with 
little further attention. A 
few trials will soon teach you 
how you can use your own 
oven in a similar manner. 

What is more wonderful 
than a snowy white, mealy, 
puffed baked potato? And 
can there be any article of 
food more unappetizing than 
a dark, soggy one? Temper- 
ature in baking is the big 
secret here, but even a per- 
fectly baked potato can be- 
come second-rate if the din- 
ner guests are late and the 
potatoes are obliged to stand 
after they have remained in 
the oven for their full length 
of time. So ¢ime is an impor- 
tant factor, too. Always 
plan your meal for which 
baked potatoes are sched- 
uled so well that they will 
not have to wait an instant 
before being carried to the 
table, all fairly bursting 
with steam. 

Select for baking, pota- 
toes of uniform size. If you 
are in a hurry, they may be 
comparatively small or me- 
dium-sized, or, if time per- 
mits, they may be large. 
All bake equally well. The 
long, rather flat potato, however, takes 
slightly less time, as a rule, than a potato 
of equal weight which is more nearly 
round. The medium-sized potato is, 
under ordinary conditions, the best choice, 
as it is the best size for serving. Select, 
too, if possible potatoes which have no 
blemishes. (Continued on page 82) 
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The Little Lady spent the afternoon before the 


mirror brushing and rebrushing her hair.“ I will be 


happy,” she kept telling herself; “I have the nght” 


Ester 


House 


The second half of one of the prettiest love stories ever told 


E had been there since six o’clock. 

He had seen the cook and the 

housemaid come up the area 

steps and meet their respective 
sweethearts under the arc-light at the end 
of the square. There was only one other 
grown person in the house beside the little 
lady-—Nurse; and Nurse had been in bed 
since the afternoon with a sick headache. 
He could not have known that. It was at 
precisely eight that he consulted his lu- 
minous wrist watch, crossed the road, 
hesitated, and raised the knocker very de- 
terminedly, as if he had only just arrived 
and had not much time to spare. Rat-tat- 
fat!’ The sound echoed alarmingly through 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


the silence. The little lady dropped her 
sewing in her lap and listened. The sound 
was repeated. Rat-tat-tat! It seemed to 
say: ‘Come along. Don’t keep me wait- 
ing. You’ve got to let me in sooner or 
later. You know that.” 

“Tt can’t be the postman at this hour,” 
she murmured, ‘‘and yet it sounds like his 
knotk.” 

Laying her work on the table beneath 
the lamp, she rose from her chair and 
descended. She opened the door only a 


Dawson 


little way at first, just wide enough for her 
to peer out, so that she could close it again 
if she saw anything disturbing. 

‘So you do live here!” The man out- 
side spoke gladly. ‘‘I guessed it could be 
no one else.the moment I saw that the 
house was no longer empty.” 

She opened the door a few more inches. 
His tone puzzled her by its familiarity. 
His face had not yet come into the ray of 
light which slanted from the hall across 
the steps. 

“You don’t recognize me?” he ques- 
tioned. ‘‘I called to let you know that I 
did fetch that taxi. It’s been on my mind 
that you thought I deserted you. Taxi- 
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cabs were hard to find in 
an air-raid.” 

She flung the door 
wide. ‘‘Why it’s—”’ She 
didn’t know how to call 
him—how to put what he 
was into words. He had 
been simply ‘‘the Amer- 
ican officer’—that was 
how she had named him in 
talking with the childven. 
He had often been re- 
membered, especially in 
the fireside hour when in 
imaginary adventures he 
had been the hero of many 
stories. | How brave she 
had made him, and how 
often she had feared that 
he was dead! There were 
other stories which she had 
told only to herself, when 
the children were asleep 
and the house was silent. 
And there he stood on the 
threshold, with the same 
gallant bearing and _ the 
same eager smile playing 
about his mouth. ‘I’ve 
always been loved and 
trusted; you love and 
trust me, too”—that was 
what his smile was saving 
to her. 

Her heart was beating 
wildly, but nothing of 
what she felt expressed it- 
self in what she said. “I’m 
by myself. I’ve let the 
maids goout. I’mterribly 
apologetic for having 
treated you so suspi- 
ciousty.” 

He laughed and stepped 
into the hall. “I seem 
fated to find you by your- 
self. You were alone last 
time. I’m in hospital and 
have to be back by ten. 
Won’t you let me sit with 
you for half an hour?” 

He had begun to remove 
his top-coat awkwardly. 
His awkwardness attracted 
her attention. 

‘Please let me do that 
for you.” 
“Oh, 
manage. 
Well, if 
Thanks.” 

She didn’t dare trust 
herself. There was a 
pricking sensation b-hind her eyes. She 
motioned to him to go first. As she fol- 
lowed him up the stairs, she gazed fixedly 
at his flattened left side, where the sleeve 
was tucked limply into the tunic pocket. 
She knew that when she was again face to 
face with h'm she must pretend not to 
have noticed. 

He entered the room and stood staring 
round. ‘The same old room! But. it 
didn’t belong to you then. How did you 
manage it?” ; 

“Easily, but not on purpose.” 

‘Truly, not on purpose?” 
was disappointed. 

“No, not on purpose. I didn’t know 


the name of the square or the number of 
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I’m learning to 
It’s all right. 
you must. 


His tone 
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‘‘Go! Why don’t you go?” she cried fiercely. ‘‘ You know you'll be happy.’ 
given way to weeping. With her handkerchief pressed tightly against her lips, she 


I stumbled on it 
It was still 


the house that night. 
months later by accident. 
to let.” 

“So you took it? 
take it?” 

‘Because I’d liked it from the first, and 
it suited me,” she smiled. ‘‘Why else?”’ 

‘“‘T thought perhaps—” 

“Well, say it. You’re just like Robbie. 
When Robbie wants to tell me something 
that’s difficult, he has a special place 
against which he hides his face; it’s 
easier to tell me there. You men are all 
such little boys. If it’s difficult td tell, 
you do the same and say it without look- 
ing at me.” : 

She reseated herself beneath the lamp 


But why did you 


» You 


and took up her sewing. ‘Now tell me, 
why did you want me to say that I took 
it on purpose?”’ 

“T don’t quite know. Perhaps it was 
because, had I been you, I should have 
taken it on purpose. One likes to live in 
places where he has been happy, even 
though the happiness lasted only tor 
an hour.” 

He wandered over to the couch betore 
the fire and sat down where he could watch 
her profile and the slope of her throat be- 
neath the lamp. The only sound was the 
prick of the needle and the quiet pulling 
through of the thread. It had all happened 
just as he would have planned it. He was 
glad that she was alone. He was glad 
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want me to go?” he asked quietly. Had she heard her own voice, she would have 
nodded. He turned slowly, looked back from the threshold for a sign of relenting 


that it was in this same room that they had 
met. He was glad in a curious, unreason- 
ing way for the faint fragrance of Jacque- 
minot that surrounded her. It had been 
just like this that he had thought of 
her at the Front—thought of her so in- 
tensely that he had almost caught the 
scent and the rustle of her dress, moving 
toward him through the squalor of the 
trench. Through all the horror the 
brief memory of her gentleness had re- 
Mained with him. And what hopes he 
had built on that memory! He had told 
himself that if he survived, by hook or by 
crook he would search her out. In hos- 
pital. when he had returned to England, all 
his imnatience to get well had been to get 


toher. In his heart he had never expected 
success. The task had seemed too stu- 
pendous. And now here he was, sitting 
with her alone, the house all quiet, the fire 
shining, the lamp making a pool of gold 
among the shadows, and she most quiet of 
all, taking him comfortably for granted and 
carrying on with her woman’s work. At 
last he was at rest; not in love with her, he 
told himself, but at rest. 

It was she who broke the silence. ‘‘ How 
did you know? What made you come so 
directly to this house?”’ 

He met her eyes and smiled. ‘Where 
else was there to come? It was the one 
place we both knew. I took a chance 
at it.” And then, after a pause, “No, 


that’s not quite true. I 
was sent up to London 
for special treatment. The 
first evening I was allowed 
out of hospital I came 
round here and, finding 
that our empty house was 
occupied, stayed outside 
to watch it.” 

“But why to watch it?” 

“Because it was a mil- 
lion to one that you weren't 
the tenant. Before I rang 
the bell, I wanted to make 
certain. You see, I don’t 
know your name. I 
couldn’t ask to see the 
lady of the house. If 
she hadn’t been you, how 
could I have explained my 
intrusion?” 

“And then you made 
certain?” 

He nodded. “You 
came to the window ‘on 
Armistice night and stood 
for a few minutes looking 
out.” 

“T remember.” She 
shivered as if a cold breath 
had struck her. ‘I was 
feeling stupid and lonely; 
all the world out there in 
the darkness seemed so 
glad. I wish you had rung 
my bel]. That was three 
nights ago.” 

“You mean, why did I 
let three nights go by? I 
guess because I was a 
coward. I thought—” 

He waited for her to 
prompt him. She sat 
leaning forward, her hands 
lying idle in her lap. He 
noticed, as he had noticed 
neatly a year ago, the 
half-moon that her shoul- 
ders made in the dimness. 
She was extraordinarily 
motionless; her motion- 
lessness gave her an at- 
mosphere of _ strength. 
When she moved, her ges- 
tures said as much as 
words. Nothing that she 
did was hurried. 

“Tell me what you 
thought,” she szid quietly. 
She spoke to him as she 
would have spoken to 
Robbie, making him feel 
very young and little. 
When she spoke like that, there was not 
much that he would not have told her. 

“T thought that you might not remem- 
ber me or want to see me. We met so 
oddly; after the lapse of a year you might 
easily have regarded my call as an im- 
pertinence.” 

“An impertinence!” There were tears 
in her eyes when she raised her head. 
“You lost your arm that I and my child- 
ren might be safe, and you talk about 
impertinence!” 

“Oh, that!” He glanced down at his 
empty sleeve. ‘‘That’s nothing. It’s the 
luck of the game and might have hap- 
pened to anybody.” 

“But you lost (Continued on page 233) 
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FURNISHINGS 


Above, a charming bou- 
doir lamp painted French 
gray and white, 17 inches 
high, with 10-in. painted 
shade. The price complete 
is $10. Below, a hand- 
made, rush-seated mahog- 
any chair of pure Colonial 
type. In stain or enamel $55 


The wall mirror above the table 
in the center, made of mahog- 
any with burled inlays and hand- 
fluted columns, is adapted from a 
choice old English original. Any 
room would be given distinction 
by the presence of such a mirror 
above a mantel, sideboard, or 
table. Though rich and dignified 
in the natural mahogany, it may 
be painted with delightful re- 
sults. In any finish, $125. 


A charming table grouping is il- 
lustrated in the center above. 
The Italian candlesticks, 18 in. 
high, are of carved wood with a 
52 in. base. The finish of the 
socket and base is silver leaf 
touched with blue, and that of 
the shaft is rubbed bone ivory; 
$40 the pair, without candles. 
The flaring bowl of amber glass 
is 6x16 in. and sells for $20. The 


verd green iron stand is $15. 
56 


Flowers of painted tin bloom perpetually in-a metal pot 
and make a bright spot in the room. 10 inches high, $16 


We will gladly purchase for you, on receipt of check or 
money-order, any of the furnishings shown on this page 


and DECORATIONS 


Your goldfish will revel 
in this aquarium of novel 
form with carved wood 
base and top; 20 inches 
high, $35. A _ splat-back 
Windsor chair with hand- 
split spindles, a copy of a 
rare original, is shown be- 
low. In any finish, $52 


Ad) 


Wha) 


Refectory tables are much used 
nowadays in dining-rooms, halls, 
and living-rooms. The illustra- 
tion in the center above shows 
a fine Early Saxon model with a 
plank top 30 in. wide by 86 in. 
long, with old-time key wedges 
across the joints. The table is 
interestingly embellished with 
carving in an Early English de- 
sign. Finished in the antique 
manner in soft brown tones, $275. 


A fascinating reproduction of a 
17th century English hutch or 
treasure - chest is shown at the 
left. The interior contains a 
series of sliding trays, large 
and small, which make this a 
very practical piece for use in 
the living-room to contain all 
sorts of small belongings, or 1n 
the dining-room where it serves 
admirably as a lowboy for linens. 
Antique oak or mahogany, $290. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE new department 


Furnishings and Decorations— 


announced last month includes practise aswell as 


precept. 


Not only will essential topics pertaining to the 


making of an artistic home be covered in splendid articles 
by noted specialists, but through our Correspondence and 
Shopping divisions we are ready to assist our readers in 
choosing furnishings and fabrics, planning color schemes 
and wall treatments, making and mounting draperies, and 
placing furniture. On receipt of a two-cent stamp we will 
forward a questionnaire which covers the details needed to 


enable us to give you adequate service. 


Your problems will 


then receive the expert attention of professional decorators. 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD FURNITURE 


HE time has come again, in this 

country of ours, when a person 

who is contemplating the furni- 

ture for his home thinks of a 
chair as something more than a thing to 
sit in, a table as something more than a 
contrivance on which to put food, and a 
bed as more than a place to slee>. We 
are realizing more and more that there is 
a definite relationship between the things 
that we put into our houses and our own 
character. No one can escape the judg- 
ment that is passed upon him, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, by every 
person who puts foot within his doors. I 
do not think that the most rapturous pro- 
testations by word of mouth from the 
mistress of a domestic establishment are 
one-half so eloquent as the silent testimony 
of the objects and arrangements and color 
harmonies in the room in which we may 
be sitting. 

This series of articles is to deal with 
Modern Furniture in the Making. Enough 
has been written about museum pieces and 
exquisite isolated objects to fill libraries, 
but ‘How can I know good things when I 
see them?” and “Where can I get lovely 
things like these that I see so attractively 
illustrated?” are the real questions that 
are coming constantly into our minds. 

Before proceeding definitely to a dis- 
Cussion of a few practical points that will 
help to answer the first question, will you 
allow me to philosophize a little on furni- 
ture—for furniture has its philosophy. 

© you realize that most of the docu- 


By Ralph C. Erskine 


Editor’s Note: In order to give our readers the 
most authentic information on the making of 
good furniture we have asked Mr. Ralph C. 
Erskine, President of the Erskine-Danforth 
Corporation, New York City, to write a series of 
articles on this subject, of which this is the first 


1. Lamina- 


ments that we have for studying the 
history of the civilizations of the past are 
things that the people made for their 
houses of worship and _ habitation—their 
utensils, their ornaments for personal 
adornment, their doorways, their walls 
and the pictures on them, their pottery, 
and their fabrics? 

What vistas of enchantment are opened 
up to us as we examine the dancing figures 
around an ancient Etruscan vase! What 
peoples were these who had developed to 
such a point that even the potter could 
create a thing of such graceful form as 
the mere shape of the vase? What festi- 
vals had he seen, that he could trace in 
the clay such rhythm and beauty, such 
grace and dignity of motion? Our schools 
of esthetic dancing and all the efforts of 
our community betterment organizations 
seem but the veriest beginnings in com- 
parison with them, and yet we pride our- 
selves, and rightfully, on the state of ad- 
vancement of our own civilization. And 
as the artistry of the simple example 
chosen, though but an expression for tke 
enjoyment of his own people on the part 
of the Etruscan potter, becomes to us the 
sign of a whole civilization, just so the 
little things that we are creating from dav 
to day for our homes are deeply significant 
of our own character and civilization. 

Thousands of people realize this fact. I 
have the greatest respect for the achieve- 
ments of our own American nation of 
today. The choice homes that are beirg 
built in all parts (Continued on page 111) 
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MATTIE EDWARDS HBWITT 


The hall at top of page offers a charming vista witha 

hospitable fireplace grouping at the farther end. In 

the cheery, small hall just above, the sprightly design of 

a Japanese wall paper adds brightness and prevents the 

dignified wainscot from taking itself too seriously 
58 


MARY H. NORTHBSD 


Left above of opposite page. Even in this tiny hall, interest 
is afforded by the graceful settee delicately silhouetted against 
cool gray walls. Atright. Door hangings of crisp turquoise 
taffeta lend color to the white-walled hall, and the poly- 
chromed candlesticks and torchére prove that there is no need 
of monotony in hall furnishings. Below. The laying of the 
floor tile in diagonal rows and the use of small rugs instead of a 
runner have the effect of reducing the length of the hall 


Vistas and the 
feng Hall 


By Winnifred Fales 
and Mary H. Northend! 


books, tables, and a dozen yards of chintz, any wo- 

man possessed of the normal home-making instinct 
can develop an attractive living-room. And yet the adjoin- 
ing hall may be dreary, bare-looking, and utterly common- 
place. Doubtless this seeming inconsistency is due in many 
instances to the hall’s conventional character and limita- 
tions of size, which present a difficult problem to the amateur 
decorator. But more often there is a failure to perceive its 
interesting possibilities and supreme importance. The hall 
is the index to the home. From it the stranger gathers his 
first impressions of the house and of its inmates. A famous 
art critic has said, ‘‘ The house is the (Continued on page 162) 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Plaitings of every kind and description are promised 
for the spring, so here they are forming unusually smart 
panels down the front of this Martial et Armand suit 


Richness of color marks the new spring hats, as shozen by 
that at right, of black glazed straw, the narrow brim of 
which is encircled by rose, yellow, and blue raffia flowers 
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LUCIE HAMAR 


Smartly turned up in front, this Lucie 
Hamar hat of brown taffeta is made 
distinctive by a garland of tulle rosettes 


OPENINGS 


Greater Width in Skirts Plaited or Draped in Bustle Efact-— 
Long Tunics—Tighter Waists—Vivid Embroidery — 
Plaited Frills— Straighter Coats 


is here. The vogue of the straight 
chemise dress, though we may love 


i % [E looked-for change 1n the fashions 


it, is attacked. New ideas suggesting 
greater width in skirts, tighter lines in 
bodices, lavish embroidery, plaited frills, 
long waist-lines draped slightly crosswise, 
bustles of the eighties modernized and 
unstiffe:.ed, made their bow in the French 
openings. There was also to be found 
the influence of the Far East with its soft, 
long draperies and the styles of 1830, as 
well as some pretty straight frocks which 
reflect no particular period, but are none 
the less smart. The season is one of great 
variety, but certain tendencies are pre- 
eminent which I shall sum uv before speak - 
ing explicitly of the openings of the great 
arisian dressmakers. 

In suits, the tendency is toward skirts 
Which look short, straight, and narrow, 
although they may be accordion-plaited 
or slightly draped. They are worn with 
a box-like coat which reaches to the hip 
with sleeves flaring at the wrist, as spon- 
sored by Lanvin; or a coat more fitted 
at the waist suggesting basque-like jackets 
Which are full over the hips and flat in 
Tont and back, well sponsored by Made 
fine et Madeleine, Premet, and Martie’ 


fluted organdy frills. 


ERLFre D> By 
HELEN KOUES 


SUMMARY OF CABLE NEWS 
OF PARIS OPENINGS 


[HE majority of the great dressmakers 
show short skirts—some narrow, 
but general tendency toward greater 
width. Some limp drapery suggesting 
the East; some bustles suggesting the 
cighties. Everywhere many  plaited 
skirts, accordion-plaited flounces, and 
Some box coats; 
some short, straight jackets extending to 
hips only, over flounced or plaited skirts. 
Other jackets rather close-fitting to waist- 
line; sometimes flaring in ripples on hips 
with a flat front and back; sometimes 
trimmed across the hips at back with 
slight bustle effect. Sleeves all lengths. 
Shori, puffed taffeta sleeves from dropped 
shoulder seam are innovation. Long, 
straight sleeves flaring a bit toward wrist, 
as well as sleeves with close, short tops 
and accordion-plaited section extending 
to elbow or longer. Apron much in evi- 
dence. Many long circular capes and 
short capes attached to jackets or one- 
piece frocks. Much trimming is used, 
embroidery, straw fringe, straw fur collars, 
much confetti irimming in bright discs 
sewn to blue serge. Bright silver braid. 


et Armand. Your tailored suit may follow 
one or the other of these lines. as vou 
prefer and think most becoming. 

The tailored dress of serge frequently 
shows accordion plaits cleverly intro- 
duced, the flounce, or the long tunic. with 
the neck softened by a collar or plaited 
frills, instead of the winter’s severe line. 

The afternoon frock may have flounce, 
tunic, or drapery and may be embroidered 
in silk or metal threads. In both these 
types of dresses, although a straight line 

ay be kept, there is a tendency to pull 
in the waist-line to give the new long- 
waisted, basque effect with drapery at the 
sides and back. In contrast to this type 
is the tighter waist and fuller skirt which 
is draped at the hips on the sides, with a 
flat front and back. 

In evening frocks, we find the long. 
clinging lines and the glitter of beads of 
the Far East; or the more bouffant lines 
which suggest the mode of the eighties. 
Brocades, tulles, satins are all used, but 
charming as the combination of tulle and 
brocade may be, there is a superbly simple 
frock which is made entirely of one color 
in a wonderful quality of satin, trimmed, 
perhaps. with tulle of the same color. 

Much is made of (Continued on page Ie?) 





; it about the charm of a straying plume that 
‘ »s a woman? Lucite Hamar shows it here in 
the shape of a spray of cock’s feathers encircling the 
crown of this brown straw hat, then falling over the side 


A neat, smart hat suitable for either a tailored spring 
suit or an afternoon silk gown is that at right, of blue 
taffeta trimmed with a garland of small blue flowers 
which attractively encircle the outer edge of the brim 


Below is one of the new manteaux for cool spring days 
which somewhat suggests a suit and is made of black 
taffeta with heavy ruchings of the same material. A 
black straw hat with pink roses completes the costume 


LUCIE HAMAR 


Box-Coats and Plaited Skirts 
Mark Spring Suits from 


Paris Openings 


| 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 2 MOLYNEUX 


Spring fancies again the long-loved and lately ; ; ae Bs Ti 
lost plaid, as seen above ina suit from Martial 
ct Armand, combining a jacket of dark blue a suit in line. Of jade green wool, this Moly- 
satin ciré th a plaid skirt. The hat c reux model has a blouse of green and honey- 
of black straw with black cock’s feathers Afi . = olored h a b ! 
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Tafictas charmingly suggest the crisp 
rustles of spring and seemingly more 
So when the gown is green as above, edged 
with white lace ruffes and designed to 
give an atiractive double apron effect 


The importance of the straight, full tunic 
ts manifest this spring, as seen in 
center above, where a frock of brown 
taffeta with flaring sleeves discreetly 
reveals soft ruffies of ocher-tinted lace 


Rustling Taffetas and Smart 
Serges Vie in Pobularity 


This Spring 


A dress of exquisite simplicity 1s this 
of dark blue serge, to which an insert of 
white plaited muslin at the bend of the 
arm suggests a daintiness characteristic 
of the Parisienne’s incomparable taste 


Brown straw roses adroitly placed to 
one side of the hat at left and then dis- 
creetly tucked under the brim show the 
subtlety with which the Parisienne 
handles her delightfully simple trimming 





A season of striking contrasts inspired the Exquisite embroidery is one of the dominating 
frock of white piqué below from Rolande, which features of Paris spring fashions, as shown 
‘ts trimmed with unusual black velvet wheat ears below ina gown from Doeuillet, of light gray 
used as a decorative scheme to complete the Liberty satin with gray muslin flowers embrot- 
contrast of the black velvet sleeves and girdle dered in gold, pearl-gray beads, and gray silk 


Gowns from Rolande and Doeuillet Divide 
Allegiance between Applique Work 
and Embroidery 


Patterns of models on this, the opposite, and 
four preceding pages may be had for 25 cent 
for waist, skirt, or short coat; 50 cents for com- 
plete costume or long coat; give correct size 


ROLANDE DOEUILLE 


Evening corsages are tightly fitted to the 
figure to exaggerate the extreme fulness of the 
skirt, which often consists, as here, of deep 
Silver lace flounces falling over a taffeta 
underskirt. Notice the new, little, puffy sleeve: 





Paris Openings Sponsor Sheer Tulle, Silver 
Tissue, and Shimmering Silk for 
Evening Wear 


A prophets of the new evening silhouette these Combinations of different fabrics seem popular 
three graces prove the untiring skill with which in Paris for evening wear, as seen at right above, 
thee Parisienne’s nimble fingers fashion a gown in a gown combining a silver corsage with a 
lire that at left, of mauve taffeta and cream lace white taffeta skirt strewn with spots of silver lace 


A trio of extreme grace and beauty is that above, 
illustrating some of the exquisite French styles 
for evening. A harmony in silver 1s the gown 
in center showing silver lace, silver tulle, and 
strips of silver tissue used as panels round the skirt 





Two predominant points in spring fashio 

are shown here: the head-dress with a ban- 
deau and a bird of Paradise drooping to one 
side, and the peacock-feather fan, which i 
neither round nor oval, but resembles a shai 


The Smart Points of Spring Fashions 
. Cc 


1H 


W HAT makes one woman look 

very smart and another but 
commonplace is sometimes hard 
to define, but more often than not, 
the smart touch is given by follow- 
ing some new point of fashion 
which the season brings forth. 
If the shoulders of coats are narrow, 
see that yours are narrow, not 
nearly narrow; if frills are smart, 
wear frills; if tunics are long, then 
let yours be long; if there is a cer- 
tain tilt to the hats, a certain kind 
of bag, a certain length or width 
of skirt, choose that which is new. 


At left is the Cleo- 
patra hat which 
comes down at the 
sides and 1s high in 


front, first worn in 


Paris by Mary Gar- 
den in opera this 
winter. At right, 
entirely different 


from the Egyptian, 


is the Chinois mod- 
el, the influence of 
which we are to feelin 
more ways than one 


Very popular is the accordion-plaited 
ruffie that ripples gracefully to the wrist 
from below a three-quarter-length sleeve 


», hough Small 
Themselves, are Mighty in Effect 


For the spring season, here are 
some of the salient points of fashion 
which, though often small in them- 
selves, are mighty in their effect. 
We have had round fans, and we 
have had oval fans, but it is a long 
time since we have had a shalt of 
peacock feathers. Here it is, and 
it is extremely smart. The hair, 
which we have dressed in rather a 
loose fashion, is now somewhat 
straighter, and with this manner 
of dressing the hair has come the 
use of a bandeau. Hats are of 
many (Continued on page 161) 
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A high, transparent back is one of the 
salient points 1n spring fashions, the con- 
trast of the bare arm being made very strik- 
ing. Another new point is the use of the 
round fan made of straight, uncurled ostrich 


At left above, a piquant touch is the new, 
frilly collar, which, because it 1s becoming, 
will again be worn. At right, in contrast to 
this, but equally popular, 1s the high rolled 
collar used mostly on tailored dresses 


At left, the long tunic is one of the predomi- 
nant features of spring, and when piquantly 
tucked up at one side, a narrow, glove-like 
foundation is seen which accentuates 
to advantage the fulness of the tunic 


The vogue of the accordion-plaited skirt is 
a marked spring point in fashion, both for 
town and sports wear. An effective example 
of this skirt ts that at right, of crépe 
de Chine, showing a large block pattern 
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A smart frock jor general springtime 
wear is this navy tricotine frock show- 
ing the popular accordion-plaited sec- 
tions let in on each side and a waist 
oddly trimmed by strips of embroidery 
in old blue and black. The waist-line 
is defined by a narrow leather belt 
brightened with a bit of nickel; $58 


OF satin meteor, tne jrock at left above 
shows a long-watsted effect trimmed 
by plaited ruffles. Navy, black, or 
beige; $79.50. Smart veils are black, 
navy, brown, taupe or purple; sun- 
burst design shown is around 85c a 
yd.; fancy dot, around $1 a yd.; Shet- 


land mesh xith border, around $1 a yd. 
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IN THE NEW 
YORK SHOPS 


HE ready-made frock today, though 

undoubtedly high-priced, is a well- 
cut, well-made garment. The require- 
ments of the spring are considered in those 
illustrated on this and the following page. 
Here are smart street dresses of tricotine 
and serge for morning and general wear, 
suitable for the youthful and slender fig- 
ure as well as the stouter. The unusual 
frock at the left (Continued on page 254) 


The models illustrated on both these pages show 
some of the best values in New York. We will 
buy them for you on receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Made in the attractive new accordion- 
plaited style, this navy blue serge 
dress has the square neck now much 
in vogue, which is trimmed by a deep 
indented lace collar. An interesting 
feature of this dress is the gold tracery 
which brightens without being tawdry 
as such tracings often are; $69.50 


Printed Georgette and charmeuse are 
attractively combined in the afternoo) 
frock at right center above. It shox 
an underdress of navy blue satin wit! 
a waist and plaited sections of Geor 
gette. It comes in the particularl) 
lovely shades of navy and red, ta 
and blue, or navy and gold; $79.5! 





Trimmed with pin tucks and showing the new 
long-waisted effect, the navy tricotine dress at 
lft ts given width at the hips by an arrangement 
of tucks and a string belt with double ends; $39.50 


Attractive, yet serviceable, 1s the dress at right 
of navy or black meteor, cut in an Eton effect, 
which has collar, cuffs, and vest of fine batiste 
and a skirt shirred at the bottom. Priced at $42. 


Peach bloom, a lovely material which suggests 
duvetyn, made the swathing wrap at extreme left 
below, which, cut on draped lines, comes in shades 
of grotto blue, beaver, partridge, or llama; $115. 


A smart little taffeta frock is at left below, showing 
a round neck, the severity of which ts relieved by a 
cord tie and gray thread tracery which is repeated 
on the sleeve and skirt. Navy or black; $59.50 


FOR THE STOUTER WOMAN 


The stouter woman often feels that she is neg- 
lected by fashion designers, so below are two 

The one at 
right, of navy serge, is plaited; 34 to 44; $39.50 
So many of the taffeta frocks are looped up that 
the one at extreme right with its shal collar and 
long tunic will be becoming to the stouter 
woman. Navy, black, or taupe; 36 to 44; $55 
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THE NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
cA Service Which Covers the 


Of white Sea Island 
voile this waist zs 
filet trimmed and 
elaborately _hand- 
drawn and hand- 
embroidered; 34 to 
44, about $16.65. 
Hand-made voile 
skirt, about $20.23 


Embellished with elab- 
orate hand-drawn work 
and embroidered front, 
the blouse at right 
above, of white imported 
voile, has a collar pin- 
tucked by hand; 34 
tc 44; about $16.65 





SHOPPING 
A‘'T HOME 


HESE illustrations rep- 

resent reliable and 
nationally distributed mer- 
chandise which we can 
highly recommend for good 
style and excellent wearing 
quality. These models 
have been personally se- 
lected from some of the 
great manufacturers as 
styles which are shown and 
worn on Fifth Avenue and 
which you can also find in 
your own city. Write Good 
Housekeeping Fashion Ser- 
vice, 119 West goth Street, 
New York City, to ask 
what shop in your own 
locality shows these models, 
or if more convenient 
we shall be glad to buy 
them for you on receipt 
of check or money-order 


The blouse below is 
made of a very fine 
quality of Brussels net 
‘vith panels of hand em- 
broidery framed in pin 
tucks and filet insertion. 
Natural net or toast-color; 
34 io 44; about $16.93 


Country 


Pure handkerchief 
linen made this at- 
tractive hand-fag- 
goted overblouse. All 
white, or white fag 
goted in blue, gold or 
rose; 34 to 44; about 
$26.60. Smart skirt 
to match; about }37 


Very popular because of 
its Tuxedo collar, the 
waist at left above of 
English batiste has 
lovely hand-drawn work 
and is filet edged. White, 
flesh, or café au lait; 


34 to 44; about $16.03 
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The combination of Georgette and 
satin with beaded trimming, and the 
cut of the skirt make the dress at left 
above, a most becoming frock. In navy, 
black, or brown satin beaded in blue 
and yellow on Georgette, the latter 
forming vest and sleeves; about $65 


A gown that will answer exceptionally 
well for general and afternoon wear 1s 
that at right above, of crépe meteor, 
which shows the new, long tunic with 
plaited ruffles. The square neck and 
Sleeves are effectively finished with fine 
white lace. Navy or black, about $47.50 


Taffeta made the frock at extreme left, 
which features the square neck, elbow 
sleeves, and the new long tunic piquant- 
ly tucked up to one side, giving the full 
effect around the hips. It is simply 
trimmed with taffeta, affecting a rick- 
rack braid. Navy or black; about $65 


An attractive and spring-like model ts 
that at left below, which illustrates the 
newest spring points. Resembling a 
suit, but yet a dress, it is made of 
navy blue tricotine in the new Eton 
jacket effect, with a high girdle and 
deep, frilly collar, for about $65 
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For afternoon or informal evening wear this 
dress of Georgette crépe with the tucked skirt, 
square neck, kimono sleeves, and effective 
trimming of silver ribbon will answer the 
needs of the most fastidious. It comes in the 
attractive shades of navy blue, peach, blue- 
bird blue, tan, or white; approximately $79.50 
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Georgette made the dainty 
waist above, showing a round 
collar edged with real Irish 
lace. In white or flesh-color; 
34 to 44; $12.75. The sports 
hat tririmed with crocheted 
worsted flowers and leaves 
comes in navy, brown, yel- 
low, henna, purple, lavender, 


gray, or old rose stra; $12 


Fluffy, knife-plaited ruffles 
are very smart this spring, 
besides being becoming, for 
they add a certain softness that 
is flattering. An attractive 
model is at left in circle above, 
on a waist of white soile 
which ts  hand-hemstitched 
and edged with good Valen- 
ciennes lace; 34 to 44; $10.95 


Of good domestic organdy 
the waist at right with a shawl 
collar is trimmed with tucks 
and entredeux. Blue, rose, 
tan, lavender, or white; 34 to 
44; $5. We will also buy 3 
yds.of organdy to match, from 
which you can make a skirt 
and have acomplete shirt-waist 
dress. Material, 90c per yd. 





Inexpensive Weaists and Frocks that 
Forecast Charm and Coolness 


The waists illustrated on this page show some 
of the hest values in New York. We will buy 
them tor you on receipt of check or money- 


order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


HATS FROM BONWIT TELLER 





A suit waist is that above of 
Georgette, which comes in 
navy with beige or gray vest, 
bisque with French blue, and 
flesh with white; 34 to 4; 
$12.75. Most attractive is 
the hat with fruit and wor- 
Sted stitches. Navy, brown, 
yellow, henna, purple, laven- 
der, gray, or old rose straw; $10 


A well-tailored, white lawn 
waist 15 that at right in circle, 
with a Tuxedo collar prettily 
tucked and finished by a 
pointed plaited ruffe. This 
ts a waist of particularly 
good value for the woman who 
wants a waist to wear with 
either a tailored suit or a 
sweater. Sizes 34 to 44; $4.50 


Smart for spring and sum- 
mer wear is the waist of corded 
votle at left, with white batiste 
collar, cuffs, and plaitings. 
In lavender or pink svith 
white stripes; 34 to 44; $4.50. 
Tomake a shirtwaist dress in- 
expensively we will also sup 
ply 3 yds. of the material at 
$1.40 per yard. for a skirt 





HOUGH the nov- 
elty of .talking 
about clothes without 
fearing to introduce ,a 
too frivolous topic has 
long since worn away, 
the numerous extra 
economies concerning 
them are still being 
practised —in many 
households more stren- 
uously than before. In 
these after-the-war 
days, with the value of a 
dollar less than ever, 
economies are a dis- 
tinct necessity. 
To dress distinctively 
and smartly yet not 
eccentrically is an art. 
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But to do so on a be- 
fore-the-war income, 
with the money left 
over in the average 
family after the actual 
necessities have been 
paid for, calls more for 
practical qualities of 
mind than artistic abil- 
ity. Shrewdness and 
foresight in the buying 
of materials, ingenuity 
in the making of the 
garments, and regard 
for their care afterward 
are also needed. 

If you. were of the 
large group who at the 
beginning of the war 
(Continued on page 116) 


coatee, and overdress, 2 
for complete costume 


By means of knife-plaited ruf- Presenting the same basic design as Black chiffon j aa) gat a 
ight ¢ \ down this waist and skirt helps 


above, a coatee of the same material . seg? : 
to conceal the soiled portions 


fles a straight chemise gown 
can be completely renovated is plaided with red and gray silk threads , F 
73 





Spring Modes that Will Renew the Wardrobe 


of the Younger Generation 


Slip-on. dresses are still in vogue, and a 
pretty model is the one below of chambray, 
serge, or challis, with a neat, little white 
dimity guimpe which will always freshen 
the frock and bring a change to a dark dress 


Patterns for models illustrated on_ this 
page will be sent on receipt of 10c. Write 
Good Housekeeping Fashion Service 
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An attractive tricotine or covert cloth coat 1s 
this, buttoning up closely to the neck and 
showing the popular string belt tying in front 


Becoming to the small girl is this coat v1 light- 
weight duvetyn, serge, or faille, with a poke- 
bonnet to match, edged with rickrack braid 


For little sister, what is more dainty than 1 ree ae thi $ sical 
d eres : As y dre mo ractic 
this party dress of white lawn or marqui- @ Pay dress nolning ts more pra 7 
’ , : than navy blue serge or gingham, a model 


sette trimmed wih taffeta or lawn; while f eohich is sh left bell oh fraud 
e : ot w 5 show > sbaony op f 

brother turns out in a navy blue serge or linen which 1s shown at eft below, witli P ron 

suit completed by a white dimity ouimpe 2 and back much alike. Another model is 
tp i 7\ e t A pe , . e e e e 

; << beside it, with a lighter colored guimpe 


NUSUALLY attractive are the models illustrated here, from 
which the fastidious mother can safely choose, as tney show 
some of the newest spring points in dressmaking, such as the 
new string belt and the use of rickrack braid on coats and bonnets. 
For tailored coats, polo and covert cloths (Continued on page 138) 
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Fig. 1. Raising the body: Body is flat on back on floor; hands 
clasped behind head. Raise the trunk to an erect sitting position 
while legs remain still. Lower slowly. Fig. 2. Raise legs without 
bending knees, to form a right angle with the trunk. Lower slowly 












EXERCISE aad 
HOME HYGIENE lg 
How to Reduce Flesh hy The C 


Regular Use of Exercises 









Fig. 3. Knee raising: Position, hands Fig. 4. Flexion of foot: Leg is held for- 
on hips. Balance on one foot; raise the r ; ward. Raise and lower foot without bend- 
opposite knee until it comes near chest By N ora M u llane ing knee, then make circular movement 









Exercise 1 





N this group of exercises almost all the Respiration being of first importance in 






muscles are brought into play. Each gymnastics, every exercise must be done Raising the Body 
muscle and group of muscles must do a__ with due regard to this requirement. — bl : 
ceitain amount of work at the right time. In this lesson the stout woman will find Position: The body should be perfectly 





some valuable hints for reducing over- flat on floor, face up, hands clasped be- 
quires constant concentration of will developed parts, always provided the ex- hind the head. Raise trunk to an erect 
power along the lines of action and inhi-  ercises are properly executed and regularly sitting position while the legs remain 
bition in others. Inhibition is the ability indulged in. Spasmodic efforts accomplish _ still, as in figure 1. 

to check impulses while directing energy _ very little, if any, permanent good. Lower slowly. Repeat four times. 

to the particular muscles that Breathing: Inhale as_ the 
you want to bring into play or act trunk raises. Exhale slowly 
on. Exercise is nature’s method when lowering trunk. f 
of keeping the body healthy and 
in a normal condition. 

In no case, however, should a 
person undertake to remove a 
superabundance of flesh by any 
of the reduction systems recom - 
mended, without first consulting 
a physician, as all abnormal con- 
ditions are not due to lack of 
exercise or improper diet, but 
may be caused by some internal 
trouble. In that case exercise 
may do a vast amount of harm. 

It was said in the last article, 
and I am going to repeat it, that 
the exercises given in this series 
are for those in sound health for 
thepurpose'of maintaining health, 
resisting disease, and developing 
the body harmoniously. It is 





The correct execution of the exercises re- 










sertpecrenee 







Exercise 2 
Raising the Legs 






Position: Holding the same f 
position as in preceding exercise. 
Without bending the knees and 
with insteps extended, slowly 
raise the legs far enough to have 
them form a right angle with 
the trunk at the hip as in fig- 
ure 2. Lower slowly. Repeat 
four times. 

Breathing: Exhale when legs 
go up. Inhale deeply when you 
lower them. Do not try to make 
respiration follow themovements; 
make the movements follow the 
rhythm of normal breathing. 

In the first exercise many will 
find it hard to raise the body 

































my firm belief that any one not = = without putting a weight on the 
afflicted with actual deformity fo eg feet; a pillow wiil answer the 
can become supple and graceful, ak AOL ~<\ purpose. If it is still difficult, 
if she will only learn how to exer- $<. \ the hands can be clasped over 
cise the muscles now in disuse i, 6) the chest until one gets ac- 
and relax those that are used too EE customed to it, but it will be 
much. Those who have always more effective if the hands are 
rm 1 themselves incorrectly Fig. 5. Lower body to floor: Place hands on floor the width ee Fiver = me pater eo 
ill find it hard at first to obtain arart of the shoulders, stretch legs out behind until body is ihis is a vigorous movement an 
the proper action until the mus- supported on hands and toes only. Fig. 6. Then slowly is used principally for constina- 
cles have become flexible through raise the body until it is at arms’ length from the floor. The tion. The second exercise, raising 





practise of the exercises. body must still be entirely supported by the hands and toes only the legs, (Continued on page Too) 
o 








NEEDLEWORK FOR DINING-ROOM OR _ LIBRARY 


By Anne Orr 


AS there has been a great demand from 
4% the needlewoman for library table 
runners, Mrs. Orr, wishing to satisfy her 
workers, has shown on this page some 
new and appropriate ideas im designs for 
this purpose, together with breakfast and 
luncheon sets of doilies and runners that 
are new and practical as well as most 
attractive. Some of these show a variation 
of the much-sought-after butterfly pattern, 
which is so decorative and has proved 
so popular with the public in general. 


Directions for making these articles come in 
three pamphlets for 20c. each; the first includes 
jonquil library table-runner and basket of fruit 
luncheon set of runner, napkins, oblong doilies, 
and lace squares; the second, dolphin library table 
runner and luncheon set of round center piece, tray- 
cloth, and doilies in butterfly design; the third, 
oval medallion library runner and breakfast set 
of runner, centerpiece, and doilies in square butter- 
fly design. All three pamphlets can be had for 
50c. Address Anne Orr, Good ITou: ping ‘ eed ; ; 
Unusual in design is this breakfast 


This luncheon butterfly set of round jsf 
doilies contains a large centerpiece, a iet composed of a 54 in. runner, a 
round tray-cover, and a large doily square centerpiece, and 16 in. doilies 


A pattern which in it 

proclaims the spring, and 
therefore radiates cheer- 
Julness, is shown below in 
the jonquil design of a li- 
brary table-runner which, 


Both decorative and strik- Most effective in tan thread to match the tan linen ts the set above which con- 
ing in design for a library ists of a 54x16 in. runner, oblong 10x16 in. dotlies, napkins, and two small, 
table is the dolphin or all-over lace squares to match, in an attractive basket of fruit design 
sea-dragon runner below, . : 
which would prove a dig- 

nified and impressive 

subject if finished at the worked in a tan thread on 
edge by an ornamental : 4 ; : : tan linen, would be most 
fringe the width of the ' oe i oie : ae effective if edged with 
attractive crochet work 1 iat ee SY a tassel here and there 


Of an old-fashioned de- 
sign, the library table- 
runner above with quaint 
oval medallions would be 
attractive in oyster white 
linen, and if used on an 
antique mahogany table, 
its beauty will show up 





















































































































































Just the reverse of “H. C. L.” 
It means “Let Campbell's Help.” 


Let these tempting, wholesome 
Campbell’s Soups help lower your 
high cost of living by their 
remarkable food value and their 
saving of waste, fuel, labor and 
time. 
Let Campbell’s help make your | 
home table more inviting. 
Let Campbell’s help keep the 
family in better health and i. : — 
condition. © JOSEPH GaMpBeELL GoMPANY 
There’s a world of this real a 
helpfulness in Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup. 
It is rich in nourishment and 
energy value. 
It supplies the very 
body-building elements you most 
need. It is almost a meal in itself. This feast so delicious I bring you 


To gladden your heart and your eyes 


We wish you could see the  meH CoD cannot sting you 
choice, delicious vegetables we When Campbell provides the supplies.” 
use, the fine herbs, strengthening 
barley and selected beef from 
which we make the invigorating 
stock. 

No home kitchen could supply 
such a soup at the price. And you 
would find it hard to produce a 
better one at any price. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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“Royal-Rochester’” | 


me east ate eS 


Why a 


“Royal-Rochester. 


Percolator? 
—To Make 


OFFER made ina 
C “Royal- Rochester” 
Percolator is such 

a clear, delectable, satis- 
} 


fying beverage, it be- 


comes that part of the 


meal tg which every, 


member of the family 
looks forward with the 
greatest anticipaticn. 


Exclusive Features 
Modern Coffee Lip, 
Hinged Cover which 
prevents inset falling out 
and damaging table linen 
and china; Metal Tip- 
ped Handle protection 
against flame, the Take- 
A-Part Inset eliminates 
breakage in cleaning; 
Removable Inset makes 
increased capacity possi- 
ble and permits reheating 


coffee without adding to , 


its strength. 

“Royal. Rochester” Perco- 
lators are made in 
variety of designs and 
sizes. 

Write for illustrated 
booklet showing the 
complete line, or ask 
the nearest Hardware, 
Department or Jewelry 
Store to show you its 


assortment. 
‘Rochester Stamping 
C ompany 


ROCHESTER, ‘N.Y, 
Manufacturers of The Famous “Reyal- Ro heer” Line 


New York Showroom — 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


ITH the approach of the summer months every house- 
keeper welcomes any help which lightens her household 
duties. Perhaps you have just that discovery. A crisp check 
for one dollar is paid for every acceptable suggestion. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelop secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 
Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street 


To Ruffle Organdy Collars: When making 


| a narrow ruffle for an organdy collar recently, 


I was delighted to find a way of producing 
the desirable fluted effect. After removing 
both needle and bobbin from the sewing ma- 
chine, I put on the appliance for gathering, 
having first adjusted the gatherer to make the 
very full gathers that are almost like tiny 
plaits. Then I passed the outer edge of the 
ruffle through the gatherer and proceeded ex- 
actly as if I were stitching and gathering. Of 
course, as the needle was out, the material 
showed no needle holes, but’ the edge of the 
ruffle was sharply creased by its passage 
through the gatherer, and the result was an 
evenly crimped ruffle. Any material with 
enough stiffness to show plaiting—and, best of 
all, the edges of ruffles on laundered waists- 
can be given a delightfully crisp and fresh ap- 
pearance in a very few minutes. 

Miss M. A. N., Mass. 


To Prevent Torn Pillow-Cases: When sew- 
ing up the bottom of new pillow-cases, I always 
sew a tiny piece of muslin about three inches 
square inside the pillow-case at each end. 
These small pieces of muslin are seamed into 
the case and, being inside, do not show when 
the pillow-cases are being used. However, 
when the pillow-cases are washed, turn them 


| wrong side out and hang them on the line by 
| means of the squares of muslin. Then there 


is no danger of tearing or wearing out the cor- 
ners of the pillow-cases by hanging them on the 
line, especially in cold weather. B. Z. C., Pa. 


To Secure Turn-Back Cuffs: When mak- 


| ing dresses or shirtwaists with turn-back cuffs 


1 have found that when the tiniest snap is 
sewed on the cuff about one inch from the edge 
and fastened to the sleeve, the cuff always 
stays in place. More than that, when the 
garment is aun ‘ered, the sleeve can readily 
be unfastened and does not have to be 
tacked each time it is washed. On children’s 
clothes, this is particularly useful as a time- 
saver. Mrs. S. F. D., Okia. 


An Attractive Hat Band: A very odd and 
attractive band for a sports hat can be made 
by sewing together narrow strips of silk as car- 
pet rags are sewn. Then knit the ball of pieced 
silk into a band about twenty-seven inches 
long as follows: Use needles such as are used 
in knitting a sweater and cast on five stitches. 
At the end of the twenty-seven inches—or the 
measurement around the hat—knit two 
stitches together, knit three, turn, knit two 
stitches together, knit two, turn, knit two 
stitches together, knit one, turn, knit last two 
stitches together. By narrowing off in this way 
the band can be adjusted better to the slope of 
the crown. Join the strip and arrange it on the 
hat. Trim the left side with some sort of or- 
nament which will blend nicely with the colors 
in the strip. I used shades of blue, brown, 
green, and touches of red alternating with 
strips of white, and trimmed the left side of 
the hat with two jet ornaments to bring out 
the colorings. By using two balls, one of 
shades of color, the other black or some dark 


color, a simple design can be followed. 


Miss M. E.B., N. J. 


To Preserve Pearl Buttons: In this day 
of many pearl buttons on washable dresses, 
skirts, etc., it is rather a nuisance always to be 
sewing them on, but otherwise they are spoiled 
when washed. Now, I sew through the holes 
in the buttons alone, in the same manner as 
one does to fasten them to the dress. Then I 
take small safety pins and pin through the 
material, catching the thread on the button. 
The pins do not show, nor does the button come 
off. This is not only a great labor-saving de- 
vice, but it saves the buttons as well, and en- 
ables one to use the same buttons on various 
dresses. Miss B. D., Pa. 


To Sew on Hand-Made Lace: In sewing 
hand-made lace on undergarments, I have 
found it a great help to sew the lace on a piece 
of very narrow tape first. Then, sew the tape 
on the garment. The lace is not only easier 
to sew on this way, but it can be ripped off 
much more easily when the garment is worn 
out, as hand-made lace will almost always out- 
wear two suits of underwear. 

Mrs. W. A. M., Wis. 


New Life for Lingerie: Any woman who 
has been troubled by lingerie wearing out 
under the arms will, I am sure, be glad to know 
how I solved the problem without a darnor 
unsightly patch to show through a thin waist. 
Of material as near like that of the garment as 
possible, cut two pieces of the same size, turn- 
ing in the edges. Baste these one on either 
side of the garment along the shoulder seam, 
around the armsize, and down under the arm 
seam to the waist-line, shaping this large patch 
well out over the bust to cover all thin places, 
in either Eton jacket effect, or in points, or 
any preferred style. Then have the patch 
hemstitched by machinery close to the edge 
all the way around. It will cost about ten 
cents. Then cut away the old part. The 
garment will wear about six months longer, 
and should the hemstitching show through a 
thin waist, it will look like an added decoration 
on the undergarment. F. K. J., Mass. 


Hand Tucks Made Easier: The hardest part 
of making tucks by hand is getting them even, 
yet I find them a pretty trimming and a great 
convenience on children’s dresses. Out of my 
need I have evolved this method. 1 make 
them on the machine, using the tucker, a coarse 
needle, and vo thread, creasing firmly as | work. 
Then it is easy to use the needle holes as a 
guide for the hand sewing, and the result is 
quick and even work. Mrs. G. M. B., Cal. 


Colored Thread for Basting: When sewing, 
I use thread of contrasting color to baste with. 
It is then much simpler to follow an edge on 
the machine, and it is easier to detect the 
threads when removing bastings from the 
finished work. Mrs. R. H. C., Mass. 


Rolling and Whipping: Rolling and whip- 
ping lace or entre-deux to curved or biaset 
edges is made very much easier if a row of ma- 
chine stitching is first put on the edge of the 
material to be rolled. It makes it much 
stronger, and the edge does not pull out 

Miss L. D., Ga. 
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Tke Soul o eon 


HEAT is only the substance, Yeast is the 

soul of Bread. For itis Yeast that converts 

the flour of wheat into bread as you know 
it—the sweetest, most wholesome and most delicious 
of all foods. 


Without Yeast, Bread would be only dough—a 
lifeless, indigestible mass. It is only by aid of the 
action of Yeast that you are able to have Bread— 
and what would life be without it? 


Yet strangely enough, though everyone knows 
Bread, few people know the history of Yeast, or even 
what it is. 


Yeast is a plant of cell form, so tiny that it cannot 
be seen by the naked eye. It takes millions of Yeast 
cells to raise just one light, porous, fragrant loaf of 
Bread. 


Yet despite its infinitesimal size, Yeast is possessed 
of infinite energy—a rich wealth of nutrition in itself 
and also the power to develop the latent nutrition of 
flour—a nutrition so vast that nations depend upon 
it for health and energy. 


Delicate as an orchid, and requiring the most 
skilled tender handling, the Yeast plant develops 


rapidly under ideal conditions. The Fleischmann 
Company supplies these conditions through laboratory 
processes bringing to the priceless. cell the elements 
of sunshine, moisture and warmth, needed by any 
plant for growth, and especially needed to produce 
Yeast of the purity and strength demanded by the 
scientific modern baker. 


From the finest selected materials, a water extract 
is made to produce food for the priceless growing cell. 
Later it is separated from the liquid, pressed into 
cakes, cut and wrapped—ready to deliver. ~ 


It takes eleven great factories and a highly per- 
fected distributing system throughout the country 
to make and deliver the nation’s supply of Compressed 
Yeast, fresh every day. 


Over 30,000 bakers depend on Fleischmann’s Yeast 
—the kind you know so well—to help them bake 
Bread light and delicious enough to satisfy your 
desires. 


When you enjoy your next slice of Bread, remember 
that the tiny Yeast-plant is to thank for this best of 
all Foods that keeps you nourished and cuts down your 
High Cost of Living. Order an extra loaf today. 


* THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
IN ALL CITIES 


In using advertisements see page 6 















































































“The Car that Grows with the Child” 


keeps the children out of the streets. 


How many times we have seen the kiddies 
playing ball in the street, when—Honk! 
goes an automobile horn and our hearts 
jump to our mouths as the little ones 
scurry to safety on the curb. 


With a snappy red and natural wood 
Uajustit, the children are glad to stay on 
the sidewalk and race up and down with 
the other kiddies, thereby gaining health 
and happiness through vigorous exercise. 

The same child that enjoys the Uajustit 
this year will enjoy it next year and the 
year after, for, by a simple adjustment, it 
will fit any child between 18 months and 
8 years of age, and it’s strong enough to 
last that long, too. The front is adjustable 
so that the car will remain level while 
going up or down any grade. The con- 
struction of the car makes tipping back- 
wards and consequent injury to kack or 
head, an impossibility 

Get the children a Uajustit and make 
them self-reliant and strong. 

While the older children ride on Uajustit, 
the little tot stays on the porch or in the 
living room, and rocks back and forth on 


pinot) 























the rock-a-bye 


o, 


just as contentedly as older brother 
or sister. 

It’s only four inches from floor to 
seat which enables any baby who can 
crawl to get on or off with perfect ease. 

It’s so constructed that it can’t tip 
over. Mother, therefore, has no worry 
about babe’s safety 

Duckydoo comes in two finishes— 
natural and white with red or yellow 
bill. 

Uajustit and Duckydoo will be 
found at Toy, Furniture, Department 
and Hardware Stores. , Write us direct 
for illustrated literature. 


‘ The Woodstock Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Successors to The Adjustable Sales Corporation 
1042 Jay Street, Rochester, N.Y. 





























































































| or imperfect sterilization. 
| milk should not be eaten. 
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Da. i. ees 


Box 


Paes tson = 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule.  Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Direcior Good Housekeeping, Bureau of Foods, 
Saniiation, and Health, Woeoewaid Building, Washingion, D. C. 











| with alcohol added, is cffective. 


Sand in Evaporated Milk 


We have found quite often in opening a can of evap 
orated milk a granulated, sandy substance at the bot- 
tom of the can and the cream more or less sepa- 
rated at the top. It doesnot seem to depend upon 
heat or cold. What does cause it? Is not a preserva- 
tive put into the tins—for there is always a peculiar 
taste to the milk? Is it harmful in such conditions? 

Mrs. S. A,, Florence, Italy 


EVAPORATED milk is condensed only to a 

little less than one-half of its original vol- 
ume. It is, therefore, not a solid of such con- 
sistency as to resist the action of the forces of 
gravity. When the can is left standing for an 
indefinite time, the citrate of lime which is 
present in the milk crystallizes, and being 
heavier than the rest of the milk settles to the 
bottom. On the other hand, the fat particles 


| of the milk coalesce in the form of cream, 


and, being lighter than the other constituents, 
naturally rise to the top. Thorough shaking 
of the can before use or opening will reincor- 
porate these separated bodies and make ‘the 
contents more presentable and palatable. It 
will not, however, dissolve the crystals of the 
citrate of lime, and this will give a gritty 
sensation to the teeth which has caused the 
term “sand” to be applied to it. I do not 


| believe that any manufacturer at the present 


time puts a preservative of any kind into his 
evaporated milk. The conditions to which 
you refer do not render the milk harmful unless 
in addition to the separation some decom- 
position occurs by reason of a leaky container 
In such cases the 


The Ossified Man 


What is an ossified person? This person seems to 
have turned almost to wood. One doctor says it is 


| leprosy, yet he never has made any attempt to quar- 


antine him. 

We live on a little farm and have many chickens 
and a cow. One physician says fried chicken is not 
really good for a person; another does not think it 
best to let children have too much milk. One child 
tem years old does not have any appetite in the morn- 


ing and only wants two glasses of whole milk. 


Mrs. H. S., Missouri 
N ossified person is the term used for one 
whose joints have become fixed through 
the effects of a disease known as arthritis. 
Ossification does not mean turning to wood, 
but to done. 

A doctor who says that fried chicken is not 
good has never visited Virginia, and the one 
who -says that milk is not good should be 
Oslerized at once and not allowed to live until 
sixty. A few glasses of whole milk make an 
excellent breakfast for a boy of ten. 


The Eternal Hirsute 

One of the young women who is vain enough to 
wish to do away with a few premature gray hairs 
would like your opinion of the restorer described in 
the enclosed advertisement, and also if the sage tea 
made of equal parts of green tea and garden sage, 
: I \ 1 If you know of any 
coloring for light brown hair, which does not con- 
tain poison, I would appreciate your informing me 

of it. Miss G. H., Georgia 
DO not know of anything except a_ hair 
dye which will restore the natural color to 
gray hair, and I do not know of any hair dye 
which is not harmful: The only thing that I 
know which will conceal premature gray hair 
is to have more gray hair. When you get a 
lot of it, the few threads which annoy you so 
now will not attract any further attention. 
We should be glad that we have hair, and 
thank Heaven for it,no matter what its tint 






may be. Iam not acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the particular dye which holds the secret 
of keeping the hair young, contained in the 
advertisement you enclosed. In fact, I do 
not know of any way of keeping one part of the 
body young while the. other parts of the body 
grow old. If you treat your hair with equal 
parts of green tea and gar’en sage, you will 
not, in my opinion, do it any harm. If the hair 
still contains a little iron, the tannin in the tea 
and the sage may color it brown. In other 
words, you produce ink. The alcohol will be 
harmful it it contains wood alcokol as the de- 
naturing agent. The less you indulge in hair 
dyes, the more beautiful, the more contented, 
and the more wealthy you will be. 


God Giveth His Beloved Sleep 

_My genera! health is excellent, my digestive tunc- 
tions regular, and my appetite good. Howe 
have one trouble which causes me much embarrass- 
ment and also robs me of pleasure. The trouble i 
sleepiness. Every evening and even in the daytime, 
if I sit down with my hands unoccupied, I am over- 
come with drowsiness. This trouble has lately be- 
come so bad that I can not keep awake at a concert 
or musical entertainment. I usually get at least 
eight hours of sleep. I am busy all daya d would 
like to be able to enjoy myself in the evening without 

fighting sleep. M. E. D., Ohve 
CCORDING to Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing you are one of God’s favored mortals. 
In this age of nerve-racking activities, sleep- 
lessness is a far more common trouble than 
sleepiness. I confess that I am unable to 
suggest the cause ot your trouble and would 
advise you to consult a competent physician 
regarding it. I have known cases similar to 
yours, and quite as annoying, which appar- 
ently were due to autointoxication. -\uto- 
intoxication is due to the absorption of poi- 
sonous bodies which are produced in the co- 
lon when the feces are retained too long 
therein. Chronic constipation holds the con- 
tents of the co!on very much longer than na- 
ture intends, and promotes an extensive bac-} 


terial decomposition. ’ La 








WHAT IS CASTILE SOAP? 


We look upon Castile soap as a United States, 
Pharmacopoeia item and covered by the Food, and: 
Drugs Act. We have.been disputed in this 
those who are interested in bringing about the; sale, 
of any old piece of soap by putting the word ‘‘Cas-' 
tile” on it, with the simpie object of leading the put-‘ 
chaser of the soap to believe 1t real Castile. 

L. B. and Co., Massachusetts 


t 


There is no doubt-that any soap used, for 
medical purposes is classed as a drug and 
would be under the supervision of the Food 
and Drugs Act. Soap used solely, for laundry 
purposes or for scrubbing around the house 
would not be, in my opinion, under the super- 
vision of the Act. Soap used for personal 
cleanliness, on the other hand, is of a sanitary 
character and probably would be ‘held by the 
courts as coming under the supervision of the 
Act. My own view is that Castile has a ge0- 
graphical significance, just as the words ‘‘ New 
Orleans molasses” are held to designate 4 
product manufactured in Louisiana and not in 
any other state. The Pure Food Law holds 
that the term “Champagne” is rigidly regional 
and can be applied only to sparkling wines 
made in the department of Champagne con- 
tiguous to Rheims and Epernay. I am cer- 
tain that the courts would hold that the word 
“Castile” can be applied only to a soap manu- 
factured from olive oil and in Spain. 
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There's not enough 
sleeve to wear one’s 
hearts on nowadays, 
50 they flutter every 
which way 


Leap Year, Shower, and 


Announcement 


Parties 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


They Jay daisies w 
if you coax her—sh 
a nd the wishbone zl l tell 


N receipt of ro cents in postage. full 
plans will be sent for a Leap Year 


Party. including suggestions also for a 
Shower and Announcement Party. These 
Instructions contain a Leap Year game, and di- 
Tections how to make the Daisy Secret Doll 
pictured, who tells you the secret of how to find 
your affinity. Instructions how to make the 
Wishbone favor for the girls and the old-fash- 
loned posy favor for the men; instructions how 
to make a heart and cupid centerpiece for 
the table, a novel way of presenting the gifts 
at a bride’s shower, and a new 
and pretty way to announce 
an engagement are incluced. 

‘here are a thousand oppor- 

s to ‘get rich quick” in 

oney, but only one to 


t tell, but this 
ill tell you how to find your affinity, 
T VOuUr Wisn 


one below will te. 


coming true 


“get rich quick” in hearts. And that one 
opportunity is Leap Year. So why not make 
the most of it and give a Leap Year Party? 
The little god Cupid is all ready tocome, with his 
bow bent for direct action, and his quiver full 
of arrows. Also, the Daisy, who for ages has 
had a reputation for keeping secrets. has at 
last been persuaded to tell all she knows— 
and it is the secret of how to find your affinity. 
Cupid will be invisible at the Leap Year 
Party, but Miss Daisy will appear so all can 
see and question her. The heart and cupid 

centerpiece for the table is very 

easy to make, and most effect- 

ive. For these instructions 

address Elaine, Entertainment 

Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


119 West goth St., N. Y. City. 


To stamp your dress 
creations with the in- 
dividuality demanded 
in this season’s mode 
no fabrics present 
such limitless possi- 
bilities as 


MALU NSON S 
Silks de Luxe 
PUSSY WILLOW 
DEW KIST 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
VOILE 


In plain colors and new prints 
CHINCHILLA SATIN 
NEWPORT CORD 
KUMSI-KUMSA 
DREAM CREPE 
FISHER-MAID 
ROSHANARA CREPE 
THISLDU 
KLIMAX SATIN 
KHAKI-KOOL 


All trade-mark names 


he best Silk Depart- 
n wearing apparel at 
Garment De part- 
and Class Sh ps 


Look for the name 


MALLINSON on the selvage 


H. R. MALLINSON & Co., Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 
NEW YORK 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Why Buy 
Pequot? 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS 
are the recognized stand- 
ard of sheeting excel- 
lence. 

This is plainly indicated 
by the fact that a large 
number of Institutions, 
Hospitals and Hotels 
the country over have 
adopted PEQUOTS for 
their use, and this only 
after rigid competitive 
tests. 


For Quality 
Durability and 
Appearance 


insist upon having 
PEQUOT—no other is 
“just as good.”’ Sold in 
the piece or made up in 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 
Also Pillow Tubing by 
the yard. Ask your 
dealer. 
Made by 
Naumkeag 


Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Mass. 
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Parker, Wilder & Co. 


Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 
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Potatoes baked just so long at a given temperature are the best that can be produced 


We Cook by Temperature. Do You? 





(Continued from page 52) 


Wash them thoroughly and wipe dry. If a 
crisp skin is desired, the potatoes may be 
rubbed over lightly with any unsalted fat or 
cooking oil, before baking. Then place the 
potatoes on the oven rack when the tempera- 
ture of the oven registers 500° F. A really 
small potato should never be used for baking. 
The terms here referred to may be interpreted 
thus: Small potatoes, average weight, five 
ounces; medium-sized potatoes, average weight, 
eight ounces; and large potatoes, average 
weight, twelve to fourteen ounces. 

Bake small potatoes at 500° F. for 25 minutes. 

Bake medium potatoes at 500° F. for 40 minutes. 

Bake large potatoes at 500° F. for 1 hour. 

When the potatoes are done, remove them 
immediately from the oven, slit the skin on 
top each way about an inch, thus forming a 
cross. With the fingers push the potato from 
the bottom until it breaks through the cuts 
in the top all snowy white and fluffy. Place 
on top a tiny butter ball and sprinkle either 
with paprika or very finely chopped parsley. 
Serve immediately. 

The experiments made to determine the 
best temperature for the baking of scalloped 
dishes proved most interesting. It is necessary 
that this kind of dish shall look well, because 
it is intended to be served at the table in the 
dish in which it is baked. So it was appear- 
ance that we looked for at first in determining 
the best temperature. But much to our sur- 
prise, we found a marked difference in the 
flavor as well, even though the dish was made 
in exactly the same way, when cooked at 
different temperatures. For the comparative 
test to determine the baking temperature for 
scalloped dishes, Delmonico Potatoes were 
made. Into a greased baking-dish were placed 
alternately layers of diced, cooked potatoes 
and well-seasoned cheese sauce. The top of 
the dish was covered with thin slices of cheese. 
Dishes prepared thus were baked at 350° F., 
400° F., 450° F., and 500° F. Another dish was 
placed at the very bottom of the broiler oven 
of a gas range and allowed to brown beneath 
the broiler flame. The time required for 
browning at the different temperatures varied. 
At 350° F., twenty-seven minutes did not pro- 
duce a very satisfactory brown, and the sauce 
“bubbled” badly, giving the dish a very un- 
sightly appearance. Twenty minutes at 400° 
F. gave slightly better results, and fifteen min- 
utes at 450° IF. showed still greater improve- 
ment in appearance and flavor, but the dish 
cooked at 500° F. for twelve minutes proved 
without a doubt that this was the very best 
temperature of all. The sauce bubbled very 
slightly about the edges but did not give so 
unsightly an appearance to the dish as the 
lower temperatures had produced. The 
browning was good, but the perfection in 
seasoning and taste was the biggest determin- 
ing factor. It was, indeed, supreme. The 
flavors seemed to be perfectly and thoroughly 
blended. The dish baked beneath the broiler 
flame required only ten minutes for the brown- 
ing. The result was very pretty to look at, 


































because no bubbling had taken place, and the 
browning was even and delicate, but the flavors 
were not at all blended, so this method was im- 
mediately ruled out as not at all desirable. 

It matters not what combination you use 
in the making of scalloped dishes, provided 
the materials are all previously cooked before 
being combined for baking. The dish may be 
covered with thinly sliced or grated cheese, or 
buttered dried bread or cracker crumbs. In 
all cases, bake in an oven which registers 500° 
F. for twelve minutes. 

In true casserole cooking, uncooked mate- 
rials are always used. ‘This is a very satis- 
factory way of cooking the tougher and conse- 
quently cheaper cuts of meat and at the same 
time producing a very palatable dish. As in 
all kinds of meat cookery, the outside of the 
meat must be seared quickly in order to retain 
the juices. Then the cooking should be con- 
tinued at a lower heat in order to soften the 
fibers of the meat and make them tender. 
The kinds of meat to select for this type of 
cookery are tough fowl, forequarter of mutton, 
chuck or bottom round of beef, etc. Cut the 
meat into convenient pieces for serving, wipe 
over with a damp cloth, and roll in well-sea- 
soned flour. For seasoning flour add to one- 
half cupful two teaspoonsful of salt and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Brown the 
floured meat in hot fat until the sides are all 
well seared; then place in a casserole. Make a 
gravy in the pan in which the meat was 
browned, pour over the meat, add vegetables 
as preferred, and place the cover on the casse- 
role. ‘Bake in an oven which registers 350° F. 
The time required will vary slightly according 
to the meat used, but the minimum time will be 
two and one-half hours, and the maximum time 
probably not more than three hours. 

The general method for cooking meats en 
casserole remains the same whether vegetables 
are added or not. The same kind of meat 
may be varied indefinitely by the addition of 
different seasonings and variation in the vege- 
tables. The following recipe will be suggestive 
as to quantities and method: 


Casserole of Beef 
214 pounds beef chuck I quart canned tomato 
cupful bacon drippings 1 green or red pepper or 
16 cupful flour pimiento, chopped 
1 large onion 1 teaspoonful salt 





2 teaspoonsfu! salt 'g teaspoonful pepper 
14 teaspoonful pepper lg teaspoonful mustard 
4 cloves 2 bay-leaves 


Roll beef cut in convenient pieces in the 
flour seasoned with salt and pepper (first 
column); brown it with the onion, chopped, 
in the bacon drippings. Place in a casserole. 
Put any remaining flour into the fat in the pan 
and add the rest of the ingredients to make 
the sauce. Pour it over the beef in the casse- 
role and bake as directed above. 

One of the most difficult dishes to bake and 
bake well is a custard. Baked custards can be 
delicious, but are so often ruined in the baking. 
There is such a difference in a custard delicate 
and firm in texture, and one in which the mix- 










JOHNSON’S 9 


Paste ~ Liquid ~ Powdered 


PREPARED: 


Be 
FOR LINOLEUMS>— = 


HE easy, practical way 

to polish and _ preserve : 
finished surfaces is with : 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax and aes ee i le 
a cloth. It polishes perfectly ; 
over any finish—varnish, 
shellac or oil. Johnson’s Wax 
forms a thin, protecting coat ee 
over the varnish, similar to ie 4 10 ae 
the service rendered by a piece oe 
of plate glass over a desk, 
table or dresser top. 


sea 


Ee sm > aman 


Fy F oR 
FLOORS . 


Johnson's Prepared Wax imparts a 
beautiful, artistic lustre of great 
beauty and durability. It givesa 
hard, dry, velvety polish which 
will not collect dust or show finger 
prints. It cleans and preserves | 
the varnish — prevents checking 
and cracking. 


Unusual care and skill are used 
in the manufacture of the Johnson 
Products as all of our employees 
have, for several years, been our 
partners and share in the profits 


FOR TABLES of the business. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in paste, liquid and 
powdered form. Use the Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. We advise the 
Paste Wax for polishing floors of all kinds— wood, 
linoleum, tile, marble, etc. Johnson’s Powdered Wax will 
immediately put any floor in perfect condition for dancing. 


FOR Your dealer has “JOHNSON’S”"’—don’t accept a substitute, 


AUTOMOBILES S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
Established 38 years 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 


The grains are light and airy—puffed to eight times normal size. Thev 
almost melt away. 

An hour of fearful heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 

Yet they are whole wheat. Every food cell is exploded so digestion is 
easy and complete. 


They supply whole-wheat nutrition as no other food can do. In lesser 
ways of cooking, the outer wheat coats pass largely undigested. 


Dozens of Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their different flavors offer dozens of delights. 


They are not for breakfast only. Every home finds countless uses for these 
nut-like, flimsy grains. 


Remember These Three 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the utmost in a food. With every food cell broken 
it is easy to digest. 

For luncheons, suppers and at bedtime there is nothing to compare with 
this dish. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed with fruit adds a delicious blend. It adds 
what a light and dainty crust adds to shortcake or to pie. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped and lightly buttered, become a food 
confection. 

Have a dish ready when the children come from school. They will eat 
them like peanuts or popcorn. And they take the place of foods less healthful, 
less easy to digest. 

Millions of children are now enjoying Puffed Grains, but not half of them 
get enough. 

Every home should keep all three Puffed Grains on hand. 


* 
Corn 


Puffs 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


To Make Royal Pancakes 


Our food experts have worked like taste. You can make the 
for years to make an ideal pancake finest pancakes ever tasted with 
mixture. Now it is ready—with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. Add 
Puffed Rice Flour mixed just milk or water, 
init. The ground Puffed for the flour is self- 
Rice makes the pancakes raising. Order a pack- 
fluffy and gives a nut- age now. 

3244 
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We Cook by Temperature, 
Do YouP 


ture has separated into curds and whey, with 
the curd tough and filled with large holes. In 
order to produce a custard of even coagulation, 
it is imperative that it be cooked at a tempera- 
ture which will not permit it to boil. It is the 
boiling which causes failure. 

To make a plain, baked custard, use one 
egg and two tablespoonfuls of sugar to each 
cupful of milk, if the custard is baked in indi- 
vidual cups; and one and one-half eggs to one 
cupful of milk, or six eggs to one quart of milk, 
if a large custard is desired. Do not forget a 
speck of salt and a little vanilla if you like the 
flavor. Whether they are individual custards 
or a single large custard, place them in a pan 
filled to a depth of about one-half inch with 
water. Sprinkle them over with grated nut- 
meg. Bake in an oven which registers 325° F. 

For individual custards, bake at 325° F. for 
40 minutes. For a large, one-quart custard, 
bake at 325° F. for 75 minutes. 

Timbale mixtures are really custards in the'r 
nature and should be baked at the same tem- 
perature and in the same way. 

A soufflé should not be baked in too hot an 
| oven, else it will crust over on top and not puff 
as it should. To place the dish containing the 
soufflé in water in the same manner as when 
baking custards, is a wise precaution. Bake 
the soufflé in an oven registering 375° F. for 20 
to 30 minutes, depending upon the size of the 
soufflé. 

The first article which was printed in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING on baking by temperature 
gave a guide for oven baking, which covered 
quite thoroughly the baking of batter and 
dough mixtures. The proper baking of cook- 
ies, both rolled and drop, was omitted from that 
list, but is included here. “Cookies vary so 
much that it is almost impossible to determine 
a temperature which will cover the entire class. 
Cookies which contain molasses and chocolate 
have a tendency to burn, so must be cooked at 
lower temperatures than plain vanilla cookies. 
A drop cooky must be cooked at a temperature 
which will prevent too much spreading. The 
following list gives several varieties and will 
suggest to you the best temperature for baking 


| any other cookies which you may wish to make: 


Rolled Vanilla Cookies F. for 10 minutes. 
Fitled Cookies (same mixture) .450° F. for 11 minutes 

Drop Bran Cookies..:...... 425° F. for 12 minutes. 
Soft Molasses Cookies. ......375° F. for 18 minutes. 
Ginger Snaps..............350° F. for 7 minutes. 


Books and Blue Devils 


(Continued from page 26) 


girl in question read all the books she could 
find about salesmanship. Then she hunted out 
material about gloves. For how can one be a 
good salesman unless one knows something 
about what one has to sell? Her sales began to 
increase, the manager of the department 
heard her talking to a customer one day about 
gloves, and soon after came her chance. She 
became assistant buyer, later buyer for the 
glove department. She is one of the women 
who are a success in department store work 
today. 

This girl’s experience in curing discontent 
by making her work interesting, in getting out 
of the dead-level of routine and achieving 
success by her own efforts and the aid of a 
public library card, drives home the fact that 
|a good many of us are neglecting one of the 
| greatest sources of help, inspiration, and seli- 
| development that America has to offer. This 





is the public library. There it is, ready to 
|supply you with books on any conceivable 
‘subject, ready to be your vocational guide, 
your university course. Are you getting the 
|most out of it that you might? Or is your 
| library card lying unused in some forgotten 
| corner? 

“But I don’t have time to read.” 

That is our usual excuse. It wouldn’t be 





ET the children learn to bake! It’s 
lots of fun and they take such 
pride in their work! 


The recipes in the Ryzon Baking Book 
are so clearly and simply written that 
even the children can follow them. 


Mother need not fear the waste of 
good materials if the cihldren use Ryzon, 
according to Ryzon directions. 


Ryzon is packed in full 16 ounce pounds—also 
25c and 1dc packages. The new Ryzon Baking 
Book (original price $1.00), containing 250 prac- 
tical recipes, will be mailed postpaid upon receipt 
of 30c in stamps or coin, except in Canada. 


The Ryzon ’ ' | f 
devel measure { * GENERALCHEMICALLO. 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


in using advertisements see page 6 





ire evacnstcavatee 
Method of Reproduction 


PLAYING A BRUNSWICK RECORD 


Th TONE AMPLIFIER 


How to judge a phonograph 


Follow this way of Brunswick owners 


Before you buy a phonograph, we suggest 
hearing several. It will be to your advan- 
tage to make tone tests for yourself. 

Please do not think that this is difficult 
cr that it takes a musically trained ear. 

In over 300,000 homes music-lovers en- 


joy The Brunswick because they have 
followed the above advice. Critical people 
have chosen Brunswicks because they have 
come to appreciate the betterments afforded 


by the Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion. 


A Brunswick creation 


We introduced the Ultona and it created a sensa- 


tion, for up to its coming few phonographs could 
play all records properly. 


The Ultona was the only all-record reproducer 
which, at the turn of a hand, would present to 


each make of record the proper 
diaphragm and the proper needle. 


Then came as a second advances 
ment, the Brunswick Tone Am- 
plifier. After a long study of a-ous- 
tic principles of phonographic re- 
production we departed from the 
old-time idea of a cast metal throat. 
We moulded rare woods into an 
all-wood projection chamber and 
thus gave tonal vibrations that 
freedom of action which ended 
harsh and strident notes. 


Now Brunswick Records 

We bring now as a further 
contribution to the  phono- 
graphic art, our own make of 
records. We include all the fine 


standards of today, yet add what we consider a 
vast improvement. And this we know will be the 
verdict of the public. 
Each Brunswick Record is interpreted by a 
noted director or an accomplished artist tech- 
nically trained in the art of re- 
cording. Thus we unite the talent 
of the artist with the genius of 
the composer. Thus we _ bring 
an additional element into record 
making. 


We want you to judge Bruns- 
wick Records by those same severe 
tests with which people have 
judged Brunswick Phonographs. 
And that is by comparison. 


Remember Brunswick Records 
will play on any phonograph with 
steel or fibre needle. 


A Brunswick dealer will be glad 
to play The Brunswick for you, 
with Brunswick Records and with 
others. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in principal Cities of United 
States, Mexico and Canada. 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Company, 819 Yonge Street. Toronto 
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Books and Blue Devils 


so prevalent if one realized the seepereanoe of 
reading. No time to spend one hour a day 
in reading that which will contribute directly 
to your success? The trouble is, perhaps, that 
most of us fail to realize to what practical use 
the modern library may be put. More and more 
they are ceasing to be dusty, sepulchral 
places, haunts for the “highbrow,” where 
books are kept as far away from the public 
as possible, and are coming to be live, up-to- 
date institutions. If you doubt it, ask yourself 
what the public library can do for you, and then 
go and ask them to do it. The public library 
stands ready to help you to a more efficient, 
a more successful life. If you have got into 
the wrong line of work, if you feel that some 
other occupation would make better use of 
your particular talents and capabilities, go to 
the public library and ask for information on 
occupations, trades, professions for women. 
Just a look at the shelves filled with books on 
various vocations will suggest new and inter- 
esting possibilities to you. You will find be- 
tween the covers of a book exact information 
on the training necessary for any profession, 
and the opportunities in salary and advance- 
ment that it offers. 
private secretary, her duties, opportunities, 
salary; on scientific selling and advertising; on 
proof-reading and printing; books on kinder- 
garten work, on how to plan a home; books on 
basketry, book-binding, costuming, millinery 
—books on any subject you please. Any one 
of these books may serve simply to convince 


you of a line of work you would like to under- | 
take and lead you to begin a course of training | 
for it, or it may, as in the case of the girl be- | 


hind the glove counter, provide you with a 
supplementary course of study which will be 
of inestimable benefit in your particular field. 


wir is it that correspondence courses, ex- 
tension courses, and all the much-adver- 


tised methods of short-cuts to knowledge are | 


OVEN BAKED BEANS 


popular? Because not all of us are able to have 
college or university educations or training for 
special professions, but almost all of us are 
ambitious, want to make the best of ourselves, 
and have active, alert minds that are eager to 
learn. Why not arrange your own extension 
course? Why not go to the nearest library 
and enlist the help of the librarian in planning 


it? Tell her that you want to begin a regular | 


course of study, tell her what your work and 
interests are, and ask her help inplanning a 
course of reading that will mean practical help 
to you. 

It isa good idea, in deciding on such a course 


of action, to remember the advice of William | 


James in his discussion of habit-forming. 
James was too good a psychologist and too 
humana human being not to realize how easy it 
is tomake good resolutions and then break them. 
But he gives this advice. Make a resolution 
and then tell your friends about it. Don’t 
depend upon yourself alone to keep it. Tell 
every one you know what you have resolved 
to do. They are sure to remind you of it, 
inquire about your progress, in fact, badger 
you to such an extent that you will be ashamed 
not to report success. ) 


can’t live up to his high resolves, and so be- 
tween your pride and your friends and your- 
self you'll be bullied into making your good 
resolution come true. Try it in connection with 
a well-planned course in reading and see what 
happens. 

_ In furnishing a new house, a woman became 
interested to study periods and styles of furni- 


ture. She went to the library and read every- | 
thing she could find on the subject. When, on | 


the death of her husband, she was faced with 
the problem of supporting her two small sons 


and herself, she talked over the situation with | 


a friend of her husband. 


“Is there any one line in which you are an | 


expert?”’ he asked. 
I am almost an expert in period furniture,” 
she laughed, 


You will find books on the | 





no You won’t want your | 
friends to think you a weak individual who 





Why do Heinz Baked Beans taste so good? 
Heinz famous tomato sauce, made of fresh ripe tomatoes and 
perfectly flavored, accounts in part for their popularity. And 


the pork used, a choice bacon cut, gives richness and flavor, 


But of the four varieties of Heinz Oven Baked Beans, each 
is delicious, though some have no tomato sauce, and one is 
cooked without pork. 

Each of the four varieties owes its distinctive taste to the 
oven-baking of carefully selected beans, in real dry-heat ovens, 
that brings out the rich bean flavor as only baking can do. 
Nothing of nutriment escapes, and nothing of flavor. The 
beans are digestible, as well as delicious. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 


| Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce witheut Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are sackea in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 87 





Practical Advantages 
in Vollrath Design 


PT“HE desirability of Vollrath Ware from a 
hygienic standpoint is strengthened by 
practical and original advantages in design. 


As a result many articles of Vollrath Ware 
possess features that are not commonly found 
in other lines of kitchen ware. We explain and 
illustrate here the more important of these. 


Vollrath Toilet Pitcher 


Most enamel ware toilet pitchers are tall with narrow 
necks, making them very difficult to clean. The Voll- 
rath Toilet Pitcher has a wide neck, is’ exceptionally 
attractive in design and easy to clean 

thoroughly. No seams or crevices. 

Gas welded handle. 


Vollrath Milk Kettle 


Milk is easily infected. Not only the milk container 
but its cover should be free from seams and crevices. 
Nor should milk be kept in tin containers because both 
container and cover are subject to rust. The Vollrath 
Milk Kettle and cover cannot rust and there are no 
sharp corners, seams or rivets to make cleaning difficult. 


Vollrath Tea Kettle With Inset 


The Vollrath Tea Kettle is made in sizes from 2 to 8 
quarts. The 3 and 4 quart sizes, however, are more 
generally preferred. The efficient housewife heats 
only the volume of water she requires. 


The use of the inset with the Vollrath 


Tea Kettle serves a double purpose 
at a saving of 50% in fuel 


OYGan, wis. 
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Vollrath Oval Dish Pan 


Vollrath Oval Dish Pans solve a kitchen problem 
because they fit into the sink and it is easier to pile 
dishes into them. Made in 9, 12, 15 and 18 quart 
sizes. The residue from dish water readily washes 
from Vollrath Dish Pans. 


Vollrath Rice Boiler 


The Vollrath Rice Boiler is made with small inset 
capacity—the smallest on the market. It will pay for 
itself in the saving of gas. Most rice boilers are un- 
necessarily large for home use. 

Where long heating is required, Vollrath Double Boilers 
will be found most satisfactory in that the water capac- 
ity is unusually large and will not boil dry quickly. 


Send for the booklet “How to Select Household Utensils.’’ 


Furnished with inset capacities of 1 pint, 114, 1%, 3, 5, 
7 and 11 quarts. 


Vollrath Sink Strainer 


This is another original Vollrath design. It is easily 
kept clean and free from foul odors as it has no seams 
or sharp corners. It rests firmly upon enameled feet 
which, being specially formed, prevent dirt gathering. 
Triple coated with pure white enamel and very durable. 


Vollrath Mixing Bowls 


The small base of Vollrath Mixing Bowls permits tipping the 
vessel upon its side where it can be firmly, held when stirring. 
The design of Vollrath Bowls—their desirable depths and prop- 
erly curved sides—make stirring and mixing especially easy. 
They are also easy to keep sweet, clean and sanitary. 


It will tell you 


in detail the story of what Vollrath Ware means to the good housekeeper. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


For sale by Department and 
ardware Stores throughout 
the United States. 


Every article of genuine Voll- 
rath Ware bears this blue 
oval label. 


?, oe co: 
SHE VOLLRATS os 
“B0ycan.wiS:\— 
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Make Your Coffee in the Cup! 


Put 


your coffee pot or percolator away for one week and try 


You will like the new way of making coffee. 


famous Barrington Hall Coffee in instant form made in 
the cup—without grounds, without waste, without the bitter, 
woody taste of the coffee bean. 

This delicious coffee is scientifically percolated for you 
in great, white-tiled kitchens at the factory—reduced to a 
soluble powder and packed in vacuum sealed glass jars. 

Your grocer probably has the new Soluble Barrington 
Hall. If not, send us his name and 55c for the medium 
size jar, which makes as many cups as a pound of the best 
bean coffee. Your money will be promptly refunded if you 
are not delighted with it! 

MAIL THE COUPON 
* Baker Importing Company 


109 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 





222 North Second Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Enclosed find 55¢ for which please send one medium size jar of Soluble Bar- 
rington Hall Coffee to: 










(OS ee Ps ee eee, 






LSS a a 


Grocer’s Name 














Grocer’s Address____ 
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“That’s no laughing matter,’ he replied, 
and within a few weeks this woman had begun 
work with a firm of interior decorators.. It 
was an opportunity which developed into a 
very real success. 

One of the greatest satisfactions in life is 
the cultivation of a hobby. Every once in a 
while there comes to most of us a consciousness 
of superficiality, the realization that we know a 


| few facts about a great many subjects, but 








that there is hardly a subject which we know 
thoroughly. We tind ourselves constantly 
bluffing, constantly pretending to know more 
than we do, living by catch words and merely 
skimming the surface of things. Women, 
especially, are often criticized as being sketchy 
and inaccurate as to facts, without a funda- 
mental knowledge of the subjects they discuss. 
And those of us who are honest with ourselves 
have a discouraging conviction, at times, that 
the criticism is just. Just for your own satis- 
faction it is worth while to overcome this 
feeling of superficiality by determining to be 
a well-read, a fundamentally well-informed 
person on many subjects and an expert on at 
least one. 

It isn’t only the girl in business who is neg- 
lecting one of the greatest helps she -could 
possibly have—the wealth of the public library 
—but it is the woman at home. 

“But,” says she, “I am not in the least 
interested in vocations, and I haven’t time for 
much general reading, what with housework 
and small children. My chief interest is my 
home.” 

Well, then, be an expert in yourhome. Take 
an extension course in home-making. If you 
have children, read the latest publications on 
child-training, feeding, child psychology. What 
would you think of a business man who was 
ignorant of the most up-to-date methods in 
his line of business? Why should a mother be 
behind the times in her business of home- 
making and taking care of her children? There 
is waiting for you on the shelves of the public 
library the wisdom and the practical help of the 
best minds of the country. The best doctors 
in the country are at your service there. Most 
of you would need to travel hundreds of miles 
in order to sit in their consultation rooms, but 
you can find help in time of emergency and for 
your every-day problems by reading their 


| books. 


AS to the home itself. You say that is your 
«+ chief interest. Do you know the simple 
rules that govern good taste in matters of 


| household decoration and arrangement? Are 
| you up-to-date in planning the laboratory of 
| your home—the kitchen? Books and maga- 


zines are ready to help you in any line of 


household efficiency. 


There is another woman who should turn to 


| the public library more often than she does. 


That is the middle-aged woman, the woman 


| who has brought up a family and now finds 


them well started on their way, not needing 


| her so much as they used to. For a while her 


hands are bound to feel empty. How shall she 
adapt herself to the changing scheme of 
things? With only her husband and herself 


| left in the home, there is little need of devoting 


| 


all her time to housekeeping. Here is her 
chance to branch out, to discover new interests, 


| to devote the time she has formerly given to 


| 


} 
ment. 


her children to her own pleasure and enjoy- 
This is her chance to begin a well- 
planned course of reading, to read as she has 
never had time to read before. Poetry, phi- 


| losophy, history, travel, politics, romance— 
| who can find life dull if they have ready at 





hand the stimulation, the wisdom of books 
from all ages? 

What the American public really thinks of 
the worth of books and reading was shown 
when they answered the S O § call of the 
American Library Association and sent some 
two million books, to our soldiers and sailors in 
overseas service. Their response was proof 
enough of their belief that of the utmost im- 
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HOLMES § EDWARDS 


SILVERWARE 


ODAY a new art embellishes the tables of cultured 
Il Americans. Many years of experiment, countless trials 
and eliminations of errors and now the perfection of the dif- 
ficult art of plating make it possible for you to have on your 
table masterpieces of silverware at a cost that is trivial. 
Holmes & Edwards Silver comes in two forms: Super-Plate 
that wards off wear with extra silver at the exposed places and 
Silver-Inlaid with solid blocks of silver set in at rest points 


before plating. In either form Holmes & Edwards Silver is a 
welcome guest at any board. 


(Illustrated) JAMESTOWN and NEWPORT 
Silver-Inlaid Tea Spoons 6 for $5 Super-Plate Tea-Spoons 6 for $4 


AT ALL BETTER DEALERS IN SILVERWARE 
Hoitmes & EDWARDs SILVER Co. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Canadian Distributors 
STANDARD SILVER COMPANY, ud 
Toronto, Canada 


| re. > \ 


a ONS $$ a 
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STEIN WAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 











N those homes where the compositions of the Immortals 
are known and loved and kept living—where fine music 
is daily food for the soul—there you will find the Steinway. 

It is but natural that this, the piano of the Immortals—the 
choice of such men as Liszt and Wagner and Gounod—should 
be also the choice of those who know and love 
and cherish their music. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 E. 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Stations at the Door 
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Books and Blue Devils 


portance in the life of men and women, a source 
of vital inspiration, is the companionship of 
books. That response on the part of the public, 
worked a change in the American Library 
Association. It awoke to its tremendous possi- 
bilities of service. If it could ship two million 
books across torpedoed seas and work out an 
efficient library system three thousand miles 
from home, there was no task too big for it to 
undertake. At a recent convention of the 
American Library Association, an enlarged 
program of library service was adopted which 
reflects this new spirit of enthusiastic enter- 
prise on the part of the public library. Those 
in charge of the work are determined that the 
library service in the United States shall be 
one-hundred percent efficient, that no matter 
where people live, no matter how far they may 
be from a central library, they shall have books. 
Two million dollars is being raised to make 
their slogan, “Books for Everybody,” a 
reality. 

Already books are being carried by 
motor-trucks—shelves lined with books built 
along the sides and a girl librarian at the 
wheel—into some of the remote rural districts. 
Books by the pound are being sent out by 
library commissions to the lonely mining 
regions of the Northwest; by freight, by parcel 
post, by boat, by pack-horse, they are reaching 
their distant destinations. Sometimes they are 
housed in the school-house, sometimes in the 
town hall, in the corner grocery store, or in a 
converted saloon—any central place where 
they can easily be reached by the man and his 
family. For no longer are those who live off 
the beaten track of civilization to be denied 
the educational and cultural advantages of 
books. Your realization of what the public 
library may mean to you, of the practical as 
well as inspirational help it should be in your 
every-day life, and your insistence -that it 
should meet the demands you put upon it, will 
be of the greatest help in stimulating this en- 
larged program of service. 


YEARS ago, when the public library, so typi- 

cally an American institution, was first 
started, books were chained to the desks, lest 
the over-zealous gentle reader appropriate and 
never return them. Today the chains have dis- 
appeared. Books have become democratized. 
And those who can look beyond the present 
must realize what a tremendous step forward 
this is. Albert Edwards has put it well in 
“A Man’s World,” when he makes his hero 


y: 

“The democratization of books is the most 
momentous social event in the history of the 
world. Think of it! There are dozens of single 
books which have had a larger edition than all 
the imprints of Elizabethean literature put 
together. Don’t you see the immensity of it? 
It’s means that people all over the world will be 
able to think of the same thing at the same 
time. It seems a social mind. Plato lived in 
his little corner of the world, and his teachings 
lived by word of mouth and manuscripts. 
Only a few people could read them, fewer still 
could afford to buy them. ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’ swept across the country in a couple 
of years. Think how long it took Christianity 
to spread—a couple of hundred miles a cen- 
tury. And then think of the theory of evolu- 
tion! It has captured the world in less than a 
generation! That’s what books mean. We’re 
just entering the epoch of human knowledge 
as compared to the old learning of indivduals. 
It’s gigantic! Wonderful!” 

Think it over and see whether books may 
hot be a very patent factor in chasing away 
your blue devils of discontent and dis- 
courage men and dissatisfaction by opening 
new fields of interest, by taking you away 
from your every-day routine, by stimulating 
you to new thoughts, new ideas, new enthu- 
ee. It is a line of thought that will 
ring you to a new respect for, and an 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


A satisfying food, appetizing, wholesome, thor- 
oughly cooked. And convenient to serve—just heat it. 

All the family like it because it tastes so good. 

The dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz establish- 
ment, and then cooked with selected cheese and 
Heinz famous tomato sauce in accordance with the 
recipe ofan Italian chef, inthe spotless Heinz kitchens. 

An excellent food for children. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 
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Dishes That Men Like 


E ARE always looking for dishes that will please the mas- 

culine taste—dishes which once eaten often reappear “‘by 

special request.” In these Perfection Salad and Snow Pudding 

recipes you will find such dishes, for they have won universal 

favor with the men wherever they have been served—and I know 
they have been favorites in my own home for years. 

Not only will the masculine members of your family appreciate these dishes 

but you will like them too, because they are easy to make and may be made 


with syrup in place of sugar, when that precious article soars in price or is 
impossible to get. 





PERFECTION SALA 


1 envelope KNOX Sparkling Gelatine 
14 cup cold water 

14 cup mild vinegar 

2 cups boiling water 


l4 cup sugar or 

4 cupful of syrup 

1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cup cabbage, finely shredded 
2 cups celery, cut small 14 can sweet red peppers or 

2 tablespoonsful lemon juice fresh peppers finely cut 


Soak the gelatine in cold water five minutes; add vinegar, lemon juice, boiling 
water, sugar and salt; stir until dissolved. Strain and when beginning to set 
add remaining ingredients. Turn into mold, first dipped in cold water and chill. 
Serve on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise dressing, or cut in dice and serve in 
cases made of red or green peppers: or the mixture may be shaped in molds 
lined with pimentoes. 


In my recipes no special molds are required;—any 
vegetable, china or glass dish will mold them nicely. 
NOTE: Use fruits instead of vegetables in the above recipe and you have a delicious 


fruit salad. 
SNOW PUDDING 

lg envelope KNOX 1 cup boiling water 

Sparkling Gelatine 34 cup of sugar 
1¢ cup cold water 34 cup of syrup 
Soak gelatine in cold_water five minutes, dissolve in boiling water and add sugar, 
lemon juice and grated rind of one lemon; strain and set aside; occasionally stir 
mixture, and when quite thick beat with wire spoon or whisk until frothy; add 
whites of eggs beaten stiff; and continue beating until stiff enough to hold its 
shape. Pile by spoonsful on glass dish or put in mold. - Chill and serve with 
boiled custard. 


NOTE: When syrup is used in these recipes in place of sugar omit A ‘cupful of boil- 
ing water from the quantity given in the recipe. 


What “4 to 1’? Means 
My gelatine is preferred by home-makers because of its economy. One package of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine will serve a family of six with four different salads or desserts for four lunch- 
eons or dinners, while the ready-prepared packages will do for only one meal. This is why 
experts have been calling Knox the “4 to 1” Gelatine ~it lasts four times as long, goes four 
times as far, and serves four times as many people as the ready-prepared packages. 


14 cup of lemon juice 
Whites of 2 eggs 


Special Home Service 
There are many other ideas & 
and “dishes that men like” 
and women, too, in my re- & 
cipe books ‘‘Dainty. Des- Pigag Sa 
serts” and ‘Food | Econ- Somer 
omy.” Send for them, en- Cl DULA TE 
. closinga 2cistamp andmen- (3 F Ei h 


tioning your grocer’s name. King \ 


2 & nof Z 
“Wherever a recipe calls for Gela- War$) ‘ &/ od 
tine—it means KNOX” a 4h Na 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX = a 
*KNOX GELATINE | ELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX J 


B. KNOX GELA 
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MIRANDY 


on 


Nam in ¢ 
Baby 


By Dorothy Dix 


whole worl’, lessen hit mout be de silver 

teaspoons, dat has brought on so many 
ructions and raised so many hard feelin’s, and 
busted up so many fambly ties as namin’ de 
fust baby. 

You know how folks acts about de fambly 
silver. Why, I’se seed kinfolks dat had 
lived togedder in peace an’ amity all of deir 
lives, lak de Good Book tells you to do, fall 


| RECKON dere ain’t nothin’ else in de 


| out over six battered ole spoons dat you 


couldn’t a raised fo’ bits on at a pawn shop 
to save yo’ life. Yassum, an’ dere’s Sis Sairy 


| an’ Sis Elviry dat is sisters, an’ dat was des 











as close to each odder as dem Siamese Twinses 
whut I seed in de circus, an’ whut quarreled 
over deir Ma’s silver-plated soup ladle, an’ 
ain’t spoke for thutty years, dough dey lives 
right across de street from each odder. An’ dat 
soup ladle is got a hole in hit, at dat. 

An’ de fust baby is des about as good for a 
fambly row as a silver spoon in a will is. Co’se, 
after a while, when all of de sons an’ daughters 
gits married, an’ de baby crop gits to comin’ 
in ’bout as reglar an’ plentiful as de potato 
crop, de parients can name de new baby after 
de canned goods in de grocery sto’, or out of 
de telefoam book, or any odder way dat’s 
handy, an’ deir famblies don’t worry none, 
but when de Doctor leaves de fust baby on 
de do’-step of a young couple, Ole Man 
Trouble suttingly does come an’ camp down 
beside hit. i 

Darfore, I wan’t none surprised when I 
stepped roun’ to pay my respecks to Sis Cal- 
line’s Maud, to find Sis Calline, whut is Maud 
Geraldine’s ma, a-settin’ on one side of de room 
wid a never-say-die look on her face, an’ Sis 
Hannah Lou, whut is Maud Geraldine’s hus- 


| band’s ma, a-settin’ on de odder side of de 


room wid de expression of I’ll-fight-hit-out-on- 
dis-line-if-it-takes-all-summer written all over 


| her. 


- AWNIN’, ladies,” says I, passin’ de time 

of day wid ’em as ef I didn’t see how 
de lan’ lay. Den I goes over to de bed an’ 
takes a look at de baby, an’ spressifies myself 
dat she is de cutest little choclate drop I ever 
set my eyeballs on. 

“T suttingly am proud to hear you pro- 
mulgate’ dem views, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis 
Calline, “bein’ as how you is a woman whut 
has had experience in de baby line an’ knows 
whut is whut. Dat is prexactly my opinion ol 
dat chile, but I was afeared dat maybe I was 
prejudiced, bein’ as how she is de ve’y spit 
an’ image of our fambly.” 

“Huh,” sclaims Sis Hannah Lou, “but you 
sholy is got good eyesight ef you can sce any- 
thing but de picture of we-all’s fambly in dat 
baby.” 

“Jest look at dat bulgin’ brow, which am de 
seat of intelleck,” goes on Sis Calline, widout 
noticin’ whut Sis Hannah Lou says. “All 0 
our folks is got dat noble brow, which am de 
sign dat we is got probusness an’ gumptlon. 
Yassum, dat chile is got her sense from our 
side of de house.” - 

“De baby is done took her nose from us, 
says Sis Hannah Lou. : 

“Well, don’t let dat worry you none, Sis 
Hannah Lou, ma’am,” spons Sis Calline. 
“Whilst dere is life, dece’s hope, and Ise 
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COCONUT 


Pie that makes you anticipate 
the second piece 


Baker's way is Nature's way—minus 
Nature's disadvantages. The rich,sweet 
coconut milk keeps the tender white 
meat juicy and fresh—a real treat 
from the tropics. The milk—that's the 
secret. Baker's canned-in-its-own-milk 
Coconut insures success in making 
cakes, pies and candieé. 


But you must insist on Baker's fresh 
grated Coconut, in the blue label can 
eh stele @ celeiMelam slcciel-lictehelelels) tt aes T 
is packed in paper cartons or boxes. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy Baker's 
Dry-Shred 
Coconut if 
you prefer the 
old-fashioned 
sugar-cured 
hind in paper 


cartons. 
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FREE Recipe Booklet 
mailed to you and friends 
you mention, Write for it. 
Recipe for this coconut pie 
will be found on the inner 


side of the can label. 
If Baker's Canned or Dry- 


Shred Coconut is not obtain- 
able at your grocer’s, send 
20 cents in stamps for full- 
size can or package And 
please mention your dealer's 
name. 














Mirandy on Naming 
the Baby 


yg seed chillen outgrow wuss afflictions dan 
at.” 

“De Wilkins nose is always been deir strong 
pint,” says Sis Hannah Lou in a huffy voice. 
“Dat’s de reason when we has our pictures 
took, we always has de profile view so as to 
show hit. An’, anyway, hit’s better lookin’ dan 
dat muley cow forehead of yo’s.” 

“Ain’t hit funny,” says I, hastenin’ to pour 
standard ile on de troubled waters an’ head 
off a fight, ‘‘ain’t hit funny how we all tries 
to wish ourselves on a po’ little helpless baby? 
Ef dere was a beauty show I don’t reckon dat 
many of us would have de nerve to enter our 
homely ole faces an’ fedder-bed figgers for a 
place in de blue ribbon class. Nuthermo’, ef 
anybody was offerin’ a prize for de model of 
all de virtues, would we expeck to have de 
medal pinned on our chests. 

“Nawm, we wouldn’t set ourselves up for 
anybody to copy, yet we’se tickled half to 
death when anybody tells us dat de baby looks 
lak we does, or is got our temper an’ disposi- 
tion. Looks lak we had ought to want our 
chillen to look an’ act lak anybody else beside 
oursefs, but we don’t.” 

““When we sees ourselves in our chillen, dat’s 
immortality, dat is de dearest dream of 
humanity,” says Maud Geraldine, whut has 
been off to de female cemetery to school an 
has got de higher culchah. 


ar re a 


e HUT you gwine to name de baby?” I 

W axes. 

“Of co’se my own daughter’s fust baby is 
gwine to be named after me,” says Sis Calline, 
a-swelling out her chist. 

“Not at all!” spons Sis Hannah Lou. “De 
fust chile had ought to be always named after 
her pa’s fambly.” 

“T never could abide de name of Hannah 
Lou,” says Calline. 

“‘Calline sho’ is a po’ entitlement to plaster 
on any defenseless pusson when dey is too 
little to raise deir voices aginst de affliction,” 
says Sis Hannah Lou. 

“Well, Maud Geraldine,” says I, “‘seein’ as 
you warn’t foresighted enough to have twinses, 
which ev’y fust baby shouid be so dat dere 


| won’t be no hard feelin’ amongst hits grandmas 
| why don’t you break away from fambly names 





altogedder? As for me, I ain’t strong on 
fambly names noway. Bec2ze somebody way 
back yonder named a child Hepzebiah or 
Jeremiah ain’t no reason to go on perpet- 
uatin’ de outrage from generation to gener- 
ation.” 

“De only excuse for namin’ a chile after 
somebody wid a jaw-breakin’ name is when 
dat pusson will settle a million dollars on de 
baby to pay for de wear an’ tear on hits 
ears hit has to suffer ev’y time hits name is 
called.” 

“Oh, Sis Mirandy,” cries Maud Geraldine, 


| brightenin’ up, “ef only I dast name de baby 





some high-falutin’ name lak I wants to, after 
some of dem lovely vamps in de movies, or 
some of dem lady heroines in de war!” 
“Well,” spons I, “I ain’t denyin’ but 
whut some of dem names listens mighty good, 


| but de trouble ’bout namin’ a baby after a 
public idol is dat sometimes you changes yo 


opinion about yo’ idol, an’ den whar is you? 
I is done knowed two little Woodrow Wilsons 
already dat is done had deir names changed 
to General Wood, an’ mo’ dan one little gal 
dat used to be called Mary Pickford Dinkins 
now answers to de name of ‘Theda.’ __ 

“An’ when you names a baby after a famous 
pusson dat is dead, somehow hit seems lak 
you is sorter givin’ folks a yardstick to measure 


| °em by, an’ show how far dey falls short of 


| de label you done stamped on ’em. When you 
| hears dat George Washington Abram Lincoln 
| Tompkins is done been arrested for raidin 


a hen-roost, hit makes you feel he had oughter 
git a extry thutty days for trailin’ dem gran 
names in de dirt. 








“Lakwise hit makes you feel lak de lazy, 
Joafin’ lout dat lets his po’ ole ma take in 
wishin’ to suppo’t him is mo’ of a quitter 
dan ever, when she calls him John Rockinfeller 
Andrew Carnegie Pierpont Morgan Smith- 
IS dan kins. 

“No, Maud Geraldine,’ I winds up, “I 
strong wouldn’t name de baby after any of de big 
Voice, bugs onless I was mighty certain dat I wasn’t 
ctures gwine to change my taste in heroines, or dat 
as to de baby was gwine to be sort of top-heavy wid 
n’ dan genius herself.” 

“T always did have a honin’ after de name 
) pour of Lily,’ says Sis Hannah Lou. 
head “Hit’s a fine name ef you’s got a hunch 
| tries de baby is gwine to die in her childhood,”’ 
baby? spons. I “I don’t know nothin’ sweeter dan 
n dat to call a little gal ‘Lily,’ or ‘Blossom,’ or 
rT our ‘Violet.’ An’ dem names looks gran’ on a 
for a tombstone, but somehow hit kinder hits yo’ 
0’, ef funnybone when you heahs a fat, middle- 
lel of aged ole woman wid store teeth answer when 
ve de somebody calls her ‘Lily.’ Cabbage is what 

she had ought to say ‘Here’ to when she’s 
P_ for called.” 
Uf to “Dat’s de true word,” spons Sis Calline. 
looks “Hit looks lak dere is a hoodoo on dem fancy 
sposi- names. I disremember ef I ever seed a woman 
t our what was named ‘Fairy’ dat didn’t grow up 
eside to be as big as a ox, or one dat was called 

‘Dovey’ dat didn’t have a temper like a house 
dat’s afire an’ a tongue lak a cross-cut saw.” 


“But what shall 1 name de baby?’’ axes 
Maud Geraldine. “Ef I can’t name her after 
no vamp, nor no heroine, nor de fambly?” 

“Well,” says I, “ef you wants to give her = oT 
a good honest name, an’ call her after a woman ; ine Biscuits 
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P M iscuits of feathery lightness and of such delicious taste tha 
ifter Buttoning On White Cousars they are irresistible, are the housewife’s sure reward if she 
hen 2 See uses MISS PRINCINE, the baking powder that rises in the 
) ‘ Solves thei Problem oven. Get the members of your ies off to a happy start by 
hits ae : giving them breakfast biscuits made with this famous old recipe. 
e is AMONG the things that every woman knows AT YOUR GROCER’S 

is the fact that to keep white collars white ‘ ; 

ce on colored dresses they must be laundered In the handy-handled cups: 2 ae 
ine, ? : 1 Ib. net weight - 35c 1-2 Ib. net weight - 20c 
in separately, and as a corollary to this, to have In handy-handled pails: 
fter them properly starched, they must go through 2 1-2 Ibs., 75c 5 Ib., $1.50 
or that process unhampered by gingham or crépe. If your grocer cant supply you send 35c for trial 1-lb. cup of Miss hi 
Any one can make such general statements, Princine. 
but but special directions are another matter. * Aiea. Piincing ‘OF 
sod, All devices of snaps, buttons on bands, and in- " * 
ra visible fastenings for collars have been tried The Southern Manufacturing Co. i , ial 
vo? and found unsatisfactory in the long run. The Richmond, Va- } it 4 j iti 
sa? most successful system is to include the buttons Iwo 
ons and buttonholes as trimming in the style of ye, is ee om 
oan the garment and emphasize rather than con- eat mn =. Se a> 
gal ceal them. . eat --S ——— 
ins Many collar designs can easily be adapted to ’ eee ae - 


this method of fastening. On this page, and the 


- following page several sketches which MM 1 
ous page, are severa etches c 
lak have proved satisfactory, and all of them * isa * 
ure show collars which easily button into place. 
of The same directions apply to all of the 
Ou collars illustrated. 
oln _ These collars must fit particularly well, 





lin’ . Since they have less anchorage than others. 

Perhaps , es : : ° , 
et fataps it would be best to cut your pattern | [i OB gem ad eXCeh9 otek Comms oT- 1.05 eld wenh/e (2 
an om the lining first and try it. Be sure to have 


It loose enough from the neck to insure per- « 
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Silver That Sets Style 


HEN Alvin creates and fashions a pat- 

tern in silver, every design is based on 
an accepted authority. Note how skillfully 
the Alvin “Molly Stark” pattern has embodied 
the charm of the best art-craft productions of 
the early masters. 


If your silver plate is Alvin, you are assured 
of a harmoniously and correctly dressed table. 


LIVIN 


LV Eee 


Oh: Bng-lite Plate 


Alvin patterns are designed by authorities. 
Every piece—spoon, fork or knife—becomes 
a precious possession because wrought with 
the same care that distinguished the work 
of the master craftsmen in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 


ALVIN SILVER CO. 
20 Maiden Lane - - - - - - New York 
There is alsé the Victory Pattern designed by the famous 
medallist James Earle Fraser, exclusively for Alvin. Mr. 
Fraser designed for the U. S. Government the Buffalo five- 


cent piece, the Navy Valor Medal and the Victory medal to 
be presented to every soldier in the allied armies of the world. 
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Buttoning on White Collars 
Solves Their Problem 





Collars can easily be removed 
if only buttoned to the dress 


| fect comfort. . Finish the neck of the dress 
about an inch lower in the back, so that it has 
no tendency to work above the collar. In 
' making these ccllars and the one on page 97, 
stitch the lining and the piqué together, leav- 
ing a space of three or four inches in the back. 

Turn, press flat, smoothing carefully into 
| Shape, and then blind-stitch the opening. You 
| are ready for the buttonholes without further 
| werk. There is no bias binding to turn up 

or to show. Of course, by this method the 
| collars are always flat instead of rolling. If 
| the starched edge should ever scratch the 
| neck, this is easily remedied by moistening 
| it a trifle to relieve the stiffness of the inner 
| edge. 

The cuffs at the foot of this page are finished 
in the same way. In the case of the ruffled 
ones above, two buttons were sewed to the 
sleeve to give almost the appearance of a 
link fastening. For the deep cuffs telow them, 
one button was sewed on the sleeve in its 
proper place, and two buttonholes were made 
at the, bottom of the cuff to slip over it. 
The upper buttons were on the cuff itself. 
Piqué, when starched, stays in place pretty 
well of its own accord. 





Buttons sewed to the sleeve not only keep 
the cuff in place but also simulate links 








One-Half Pineapple 


Used to Flavor One Jiffy-Jell Dessert 


desserts are so 


This is why Jiffy-Jell 
rich and fruity.2> <2 2 .: 

We crush ripe fruit, condense the juice 
and seal it in a bottle. Each- package of 
Jiffy-Jell contains this liquid fruit-juice 
essence.’ It is not a mere fruit flavor, and 
not artificial. 


The fruit-juice is abundant. For in- 
stance, we crush half a pineapple to make 
the flavor for one Jiffy-Jell dessert. This 
is done in Hawaii—fruit too ripe to ship. 
That’s how we afford it. 


Then the Jiffy-Jell itself is acidulated 
with evaporated ‘fruit-juice acid — either 
lemon or grape. So two fruits are employed 
—and largely—in each Jiffy-Jell dessert. 


A new-type dainty 


Quick gelatine desserts have long been 
popular. But here is a new type, with 
multiplied delights. - Here are real-fruit 
dainties, rich in fruit, healthful and 
delicious. 


Ten Flavors in Glass Vials 
Bottle in Each Package 
Mint Lime Cherry 
Loganberry Strawberry 
Orange Lemon 


Raspberry 
Pineapple 
Coffee 


Wm. Rogers & Son Silver Spoon 


We’ will send this dessert spoon—teaspoon size—in this exquisite 
pattern of Wm. Rogers silver plate, guaranteed for 20 years. 
us two @) trade-marks with 10 cents to cover postage and packing. 
With the spoon we will tell you how to get the balance of the set. 


And fruit is the essential. People need 
fruit daily. It is so costly at this season 
that many do not get it. But Jiffy-Jell, at 
trifling cost, offers a wealth of fruit. 


It comes ready-sweetened and acidulated. 
The fruit essence comes with it — in liquid 
form, in glass. So you simply add water, 
then the fruit juice from the vial, and let 
cool in molds. One package will serve six. 


You will enjoy it 


Eight fruits are at your call. All are 
real fruits, served in an enticing form. 
They will bring you new conceptions of 
gelatine delights. 


Compare them with the old style. Then 
try Lime-fruit flavor to make a tart, green 
salad jell. Try Mint for mint jell to serve 
with meats, 

The offers we make here are to induce 
these tests, for every housewife should know 
Jiffy-Jell in these days. Millions now 
enjoy it. 


‘ FLAVOR 15 
st CPaRate 


Gifts 


To Jiffy-Jell Users 


Individual 
Dessert Molds 


In assorted styles of alum- 
inum, six to the set. The set 
will serve a full package of 
Jiffy-Jell. 

We also offer pint molds 
in the following styles: 


Style—B—Heart-shaped. 
Style—C—Fluted, like the 
mold above. 
Style—D—Pint salad mold. 
Style—E—Six pinnacle des- 
sert mold. 
Style—H—Star-shaped. 


The pint molds are valued 
at 50c. each, the set of six at 
60c. We will send your choice 
—any pint mold or the set of 
six—if you will send us 5 @) 
trade-marks. These are the 
trade-marks in the circle on 
the front of each Jiffy-Tell 


package. 


Jiffy-Cup 
For Measuring 


A half-pint aluminum cup, 
with markings to show frac- 


tions of a cup. Fill twice 
with water to dissolve one 
package Jiffy-Jell. It is also 
an exact cup as called for in 
many recipes. 

Send two At) JJ) trade-marks 


for this cup. 
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..Style—B 

. .Style—C 

. .Style—D 

. -Style—E 

. Style—H 
.Set of Six 

. Jiffy-Cup 

. Silver Spoon 


Send 5 trade-marks 
for any pint mold 
or the set of six. 
Two for Jiffy-Cup. 
Two and 10 cents 
for the spoon. 


Send 


Jiffy Dessert Co., MAIL 
Waukesha, Wis. THIS I 
I enclose (Qj) trade-marks 
tor which send me the molds 
checked at side. 
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Exercise and Home 
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HIMMERY sheen, a glint of 

color—it’sa new silk—Belding’s 
changeable Nancette. It was de- 
signed for that fast increasing 
group of women who have found 
in Belding beauty and durability a 
satisfying answer to their fashion 
needs. 


BELDING BROTHERS & CoO. 
New York 








|| Beldin 

























































HN Silk Classics -Fabrics-Spool Silk | 


(Continued from page 75) 
can be made progressive by first making only a 
slight elevation, then halfway up, and next all 
the way up. It acts upon the abdomen and 
muscles of the legs. 














Exercise 3 
Knee Raising 

Standing position. With hands on hips, 
alonee yourself on one foot. Raise the op- 
posite knee until it comes as near chest as 
possible, as in figure 3, page 75. Avoid strain- 
ing and do not bend the Sect to meet the 
knee. Five times for each leg. Use legs alter- 
nately. 

























































Knee Bending Backward 


This movement should. be carried out 
while holding the same position as in pre- 
ceding exercise. Bend the knee backward as 
far as possible. Then extend leg with vigor. 
Exercise each. leg separately five times. Both 
these exercises bring the muscles .of the legs 
into play. They are both vigorous and heat- 
ing and must be carried out smoothly and 
evenly at first, until through practise control 
has been obtained over the muscles. 


























Exercise 4 
Flexion and Extension of the Foot 


Sitting position. The leg is held slightly 
forward. Raise and lower the foot vigeeonny 
without bending knee, as in figure 4, page 7 
Then perform a circular movement. Repeat ten 
times, first with one foot then with the other. 
The action is performed by the ankle joints. 
The leg exercises are useful at the beginning of 
a lesson to equalize thecirculation to distribute 
the blood, which from inaction might have 
been congested in parts of the body and to 
prepare the muscles for activity. They are 
useful at the end of a lesson to quiet the heart- 
beat, which has been quickened by the pre- 
ceding exercise, also to deflect the blood from 
other parts of the body to the legs, and to 
develop the muscles of the calves. 








































































Exercise 5 
Raise Up. from the Floor 


Spread a sheet on the carpet and kneel on 
it. Place hands on the floor the width of the 
| shoulders apart. Stretch the legs out behind 
until the body is supported by hands and toes 
only. 

1. Lower the body until 
floor, as in figure 5, page 75. 

2. Then slowly raise to the arms’ 
as in figure 6, page 75. 

Breathing: Inhale before pressing up; ex- 
hale while lowering. Repeat three to five 

















chest touches 


length, 





| 
| ili | times. ' 

| Stretching the body while it is raised at 
| | | arms’ length is the best exercise I know of for 











reducing flesh around the waist and thighs. 

In practising a new exercise do not work to 
the point of fatigue. The greatest good will be 
obtained when periods of rest alternate with 
periods of activity. Do not get discouraged if 
i disused muscles feel a little sore at first. Rest 
HI | | for a day or two and begin again gently. 












HHI} Points to Remember 

Exercise should never be taken after a full 
meal. Early in the morning or two hours 
after eating is the best time, and it seems 
hardly necessary to say that it should always 
be taken in front of an open window or ina 
well-ventilated room. Women in delicate 
health should not take up new exercises with- 
| out consulting a physician. Clothing which 
| | interferes with the free action of the muscles 
| should not be worn. At the end of the exer- 
cise period it is advisable to perform two to 
four complete breathings with arms out- 













































































stretched and heel-raising. Inhale when arms 














and heels go up. Exhale when coming down. 


























} Pause. Repeat. 
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ae in, Kiddies -Jhe Apex | 
has Cleaned Your Play-Room 


“It’s raining outside and you must stay indoors 


today. 


Your play room 1s nice and clean and you 


can romp all you want to. With my Apex Clean- 
er it 1s easy to tidy up after you are through.” 


The Apex is invaluable inevery 
room in the house, whether for 
a thorough cleaning in sleeping 
and living rooms or for a few 
hurried sweeps of the dining 
room after meals. 


The Apex nozzle is easily ad- 
justable; it is equally efficient on 
every kind of floor covering. 
The inclined nozzle of the Apex 


reaches under and gets around 
things. The divided nozzle cleans 
evenly every surface to which it 
is applied. Only the Apex can 
do these things. 

A progressive dealerin your city has 
learned through experience the splen- 
did serv ce that the Apex gives. You 
can believe him when he recommends 
the Apex for your use. Ask him for a 


free demonstration of the Apex. If you 
do not know him writeusfor his name. 


born APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


067 East 152nd Street 


Cleveland, U.S. A. 


oa Made in Canada by The Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Limited 






ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 


102-104 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
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For Women and Girls) 


A\OU look years younger, Mother! I knew that BETTY WALES’ de- 
Oy| signs for women would just suit you. She has the happiest faculty of 
<| making a woman appear youthful without being at all conspicuous. 
QNSA) ‘Best of all, Mother, in every BETTY WALES dress you can get 
the same effect. She creates exclusive designs for all occasions. After this we Batty Hales 


can buy our frocks and gowns together.”’ renee mace one 








Sizes: Misses’ 14 to 20; Women’s 34 to 44 


Betty Wales Dresses are sold by only one store in each 
vicinity and are absolutely guaranteed to give satisfaction, 


304 Rwy Building New York City 
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Variety in Paris Openings 
(Continued from page 61) 


raffia this season as trimming. Not only is | 


it used as thread, for embroidery, but ribbon 
is made of it—a ribbon which looks like coarse, 
tightly-woven silk canvas. Black satin, for 
instance, is trimmed with old blue raffia rib- 
bon. One entire corsage is made of jade- 
green raffia resembling a heavy, crinkly silk 
crépe. It is trimmed with black galon ciré 
and is worn above a black taffeta skirt with 
a bustle-like puff in the back. 

So far the smartest tailleurs are made of 
dark blue serge, blue or black taffeta more or 
less trimmed, or of yellow, white, rose, or 
green kasha, a fabric which is very much worn. 
Many of the gilets or blouses of muslin worn 
with tailored frocks are topped with wide, 
turned-over, finely-plaited muslin collars, 
either of organdy or batiste. And many of 
these collars of every sort stand high across 
the back only, falling open in front. 


Chéruit Features Hip-Length Jackets 

Chéruit shows hip-length, loose-backed jack- 
ets, sometimes shirred inte a collar at the back 
of the neck, with long, straight or wide sleeves 
gathered into a big cuff. Several jackets: were 
of plaid, bright colors, or foulard over dark 
serge frocks with short skirts girdled at the 
hips. Many of the afternoon frocks were of 
Georgette crépe; transparent to the bust line, 
with long, wide sleeves from the drop shoulder, 
hip girdles, and skirts looped or slightly 
draped. 

Chéruit’s evening frocks, which are always 
charming, show transparent, sleeveless waists 
with lace or paillettes used to the hips 
and girdles of taffeta or twisted tulle above 
slender skirts. She also shows open-fronted 
tunics of tulle or taffeta in different lengths, 
giving great width,. and with one long end 
forming a train. Some of the novelties of 
her collection were the rolled puff collar, 
hood collars on capes and jackets, and three 
Turkish costumes with looped tunics. 


Premet Shows Bustle-Like Drapery 


Premet shows, perhaps, as great an innova- 
tion as any of the dressmakers, in preseating 
bustle-like puffs of taffeta in the back with 
flat apron fronts below close-fitting waists 
with tiny puffed sleeves and open necks. 
Some of these frocks have apron or draped 
fronts, with bustle drapery, often slightly 
one-sided, which makes exceedingly pretty 
skirts. Premet jackets are generally close- 
fitting to the waist-line and slightly flaring 











below. Fluted organdy ruffles are also an 
innovation of his. 


Madeleine et Madeleine Seek Inspiration 
from the East 

This new and successful house looked to 
the East for their spring styles and found in- 
spiration in the Egyptian period. In this col- 
lection are many attractive new points in the 
trimming of the mode. We find hip girdles 
tied low in front, a low waist-line in the back, 
or drapery across the front to the left hip 
where a big butterfly bow is made, short | 
puffed taffeta sleeves from a dropped shoulder, | 
or similar sleeves of white organdy on a serge | 
frock. Small metal rings embroidered flat on | 
muslin with beads are a pretty form of trim- | 
ming, as well as gold metal rings edging eye- | 
let embroidery. There is much nailhead and | 
confetti trimming on blue serge. In the style | 
of the frocks one notices many apron tunics, | 
often flaring below half-length jackets. 


Jenny Shows Pantaloons for Petticoat | 

Jenny replaces petticoats with pantaloons, | 
In this collection were to be found many 
close waists above skirts with bulging drapery 
on each side in front. Many hips were very 
full. One striking model of the collection was | 
a black taffeta with a flaring skirt worn over | 
knee-length pantaloons instead of a petticoat. 
This is an exception rather than the rule, as 








The Hands 


of a Gentlewoman 
Tiree you see but the tips of her 


fingers, you know at once that she 

is dainty, exquisite, aristocratic. Do 
your nails tell the same story? They can 
and should. For the secret of such nails 
is simply training. 
Wiru Lustrite Cuticle Ice, the cuticle is easily softened and 
pushed back until the little half-moons at the base of each 
nail show in all their perfection. This method means nail 
health and lasting nail beauty, for it avoids the possibility 
of infection, always present when the cuticle is removed. 


Prove for yourself how delightfully easy it is to care for 
your nails the Lustrite way. The four Lustrite essentials — 
Lustrite Cuticue Ice, Lustrite NAL Wuirener, Lustrite SALVE 
ENAMEL and Lustrite Nair CAKE~~are on sale at all drug and 
department stores at 35c each. You can also buy a hand- 
some Bouporr Set containing all these products for $1.50. 


The coupon at the right, mailed with only 10 cents, will 
bring you a complete trial-size kit containing sufficient 
of the four Lusrrite essentials named above for several 
perfect manicures. With Slee 
it will come our booklet, 
“The Better Way to Mani- 
cure,” explaining the dan- 
gersof removing the cuticle 
and showing with photo- 
graphs the methods used 
by the best professionals. 


The 
Lustrite Corporation 
32 Fulton Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
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**Varnishes are just like 
people. Some of them are 
smooth at first, but after 
long association you find 
that they’ ve developed a lot 
of rough and disagreeable 
places. And some of them 
keep their fineness all 
through their life. 


“T’ve introduced Berry 
Brothers’ varnish products 
to a good many people in 
my long years of work, and 
I’ve never found one that 
didn’t appreciate them more 
and more as time went on, 
and didn’t like me better 
because of the good com- 
pany I kept.” 


There is a Berry Brothers’ 
product, backed by sixty- 
two years of quality manu- 
facturing, for every varnish 
need. Liquid Granite, for 
floors; Berrycraft, for inte- 
rior woodwork; Automobile 
Color Varnish; and scores 
of others for factory or 
home use. 


Be Sure to Send for Your Free 
Copy of ‘‘Beautiful Homes,’’ 
Handsomely IHustrated in Color 


Worlds Largest Makers 
arnishes and Paint Specialties™ 


Detroit, Michigan- 
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Walkerville, Ontario 


Variety in Paris Openings 


other pretty models show pannier drapery at 
either side of the front with a flat back. One 
of the prettiest of her collection was a short, 
straight, checked coat which reached to the 
hips over a short, flounced skirt of plaited satin, 


Poiret Uses Panniers 

Poiret makes panniers for both evening and 
day frocks, wide skirts below close waists with 
short sleeves. Frequently his tunics are open 
in the front and attached at the hips to slender 
slips of embroidered or metalled stuff. He also 
shows a few harem skirts veiled with over- 
dresses. In his severe tailored dresses are some 
straight frocks with plaited skirts, much em- 
broidered. Some show a new collar which 
resembles a great ruff rising from the shoulders. 
He also uses fluted organdy ruffles on frocks 
of foulard or taffeta. The skirts, as a rule, are 
short, and the waist-line normal or to the hips. 


Worth Favors a Low Waist-line 

Worth, one of the great houses of Paris, 
shows panniers and skirts slightly distended 
in back, as well as some short, straight frocks 
with the low waist-line. Cne particularly 
striking evening frock was of black Georgette 
closely draped about the figure in the front. 
In his capes, an attractive model showed re- 
versible blue serge lined with white. 


Martial et Armand Varies the Basque 

Martial et Armand show many versions of 
the basque, both in corsages and in little 
basque-like jackets. In taffeta over frocks of 
sheer, embroidered mousseline they are very 
pretty. Some of the models from this house are 
puffed out bustle-wise in the back, below the 
girdle, while others show projecting drapery 
on each side, just back of the hips. 

Pretty and practical is a frock of dark blue 
serge opening in front over an underdress of 
striped silk, striped crosswise. A girdle of 
blue serge attached to the overdress is laced 
together across the stsiped silk. This frock 
is straight in silhouette, being ever so slightly 
curved in to the figure and very slightly 
widened at the hips. One of the prettiest 
tailored frocks is of dark blue serge—a straight 
simply-collared box coat above a straight, 
narrow skirt, the front panel of which is 
slightly shorter than the sides and_ back. 
Both the coat and skirt are trimmed with 
clustered rows of black galon ciré. 


Lanvin Features Chinese Collars 

In this collection one finds pannier frocks, 
straight hip-lines, and coats trimmed with 
bright silver braid above short plaid skirts. 
One interesting feature of the collection is the 
Chinese collar like a padded roll; another is 
the long, circular cape scalloped on the edge, 
or short capes attached to the shoulders of 
the frocks or jackets. 


Doeuillet Uses Loose Panels from Hips 

There are few panniers in this collection. 
Many of the frocks are of thin stuff with 
loose panels from the hips. The jackets, 
which are short, often ripple at the hip, and 
show raglan sleeves. In the majority of models 
the new, long waist-line was employed and the 
front and back were kept flat. 


Renée Sponsors Mosaic Embroidery 

But few pannier frocks were found in this 
collection, which was notable for the use of 
much confetti and mosaic embroidery on 
serge. Another new feature was small folds 
of bright chiffon forming arabesques in relief 
on taffeta or mousseline. 


LeLl ong Shows 1830 Styles 
LeLong shows 1830 styles featuring the 
polonaise and low waist-line with some 
drapery in front. 


Charlotte Germaine 
shows a close waist, a high, ruffled taffeta 
collar, wide panniers, and tunics. , 
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‘| Gainaday Any Day 


tin, 


and 


‘ith Dainty Curtains, delicate under-garments, or rag rugs 
om and rough clothes—anything—can be cleansed any day 


also with the Gainaday. 

ver- 

me This sturdy household helper is always ready. It saves 
sch time for other things on wash-day—it saves strength, saves 
ers. clothes—and at little cost. Without strain, without effort 
poo on your part, the Gainaday frees the clothes of all the 


‘ips. grease and dirt. What a contrast to the old rub-board way! 


And it wrings the clothes as well, from tub to tub and 
re into the basket. For the swinging wringer runs by electric 


rcks power, too. 
arly 


ette An interesting circular, “For an Easier and Shorter Wash-day,’ 
ont. ; will be sent on request. It’s easy for you to get a =. 


| re- 
PITTSBURGH GAGE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


3010 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


y 
this 


some 


is. Gain alex 


Washer Winger 
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Not Just“Pots and Pa 
Handsome and shapely, round and roomy, easy to clean 
Aladdin Cooking Utensils are more than just “pots and pans.” 


Their smooth lasting beauty helps keep the “kitchen bright and’ 
cheerful. And their many convenience features help make 
cooking a pleasure. : id 
Conveniente Features 

Actual Capacities by Government Standards 

Double Lipped Sauce Pans 

Notched ears that keeps bails cool 

Smooth comfortable handles 


Round easy-to-clean cornets 
More pleasing and practical shapes 


Good cooks prefer Aladdin for every cooking purpose. They. look for the 
Aladdin quality mark stamped on the bottom of Aluminum utensils and for 
the distinctive red Aladdin label on Enameled Steel. 


‘ There is an Aladdin utensil for every kitchen use—sold by progressive 
hardware, housefurnishing and department stores. 


Ask your dealer or write for Aladdin Aluminum Catalog 
E-720 and Aladdin Enameled Steel Catalog F-720. 


THE CLEVELAND = a Ai NEW PERFECTION 
L y, —_ 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. SW, Oe ees 
7520 PLATT AVE. ' ; and PERFECTION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. . PRO ll Oi] Heaters. 
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NEW PERFECTION 


«Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


O of the 

popular Al- 
addin Cooking 
Utensils — the 
cee om ae 
um casKettie, 
Mee AlShiag 
Enam: Steel 
Double Boiler 
illustrated: with 
this stove, 
































WOMEN KNOW A clean, speedy, steady, 


stove and hot water always | 
ready mean kitchen comfort and convenience. That’s why 3,000,000 | 
housewives use New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. | 
4 
1 
| 














Speedy Lights and gives cook- Steady Flame stays where set— 


ing heat instantly— needs no watching. 
no fire to build—no watching Steady, cooking heat, nota 


for a slow flame to generate. sweltering fire. 


Gives a speedy start. Hot For every cooking purpose, 
the abundance of speedy, 
Clean Does not blacken pots steady, clean, intense heat is { 
and pans. Turns every driven full force directly against i 
drop of kerosene oil into clean utensil. Eliminates coal-hod and 
intense heat—no smoke, soot ash pan drudgery—keeps the 
or disagreeable odor. kitchen comfortable. 


Complete your kitchen—get a New Perfection Kerosene Water Heater and have a constant 
supply of steaming, hot water the year ’round. 










oe Cnoteg ot Eee Made hy Sao makers of 
demonstrate the THE CLEVELAND PERFECTION 
Long Blue Chim- METAL PRODUCTS CQ. Oil Heaters and 4, Stove goods 
jn Bi 7520 PLAT? AVE ALADDIN _ by the. Perfection 
Perfection booklet Se Cooking UtensiIs Stove Co.,Limited 
o—- con a a a OT TT IE EE ee wrsery TE 6. Aad : a 2 Seer: 
SEA ee nn ne a Sos ae Sas 
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| April Showers of 
Silver 


C'sve nin the clouds of April have a 






silver lining for Fortuna’s Daughters. 
Every day the band of enthusiastic, 


















busy club members earns a veritable shower of a 
silver coins large and small. Stretching far él 
and near, from country to town and through 
city and village, the membership grows every . 
month, and the amount of money each member li 
makes grows, too. The way to begin to share bi 
in this shower of silver is to St 
Join the Club of Fortuna’s Daughters 
Everybody is welcome; everybody is urged of 
| to make haste to become a member of the th 


money-making throng. All you have to do 
to join the club is to write me a letter and tell 
me so. Then, in a twinkling, you receive my 
reply with full instructions. And no matter 
where you live, or what your other work or 
duties may be, you can begin to make money 
on Fortuna’s ieank plan the very day you 
get my letter. Not only young girls but 



















Married Women, Too 

are invited. The club work is more a pleasure 
than a business, and in it many a married 
woman makes extra money. Fortuna’s money- 
making plan does not interfere in the least 
with the duties of the home-maker, and among 
the most successful members of the club are 
married women, and women with children 
as well as a home to care for. So you need not 
feel that being married shuts you out of your 
share of Fortuna’s showers of silver. 

To show every new member she is cordially 
welcome among us, there is a 















Gift of Welcome Free of Charge 


This Gift of Welcome is a box of correspondence 
cards and envelopes, sent without you even 
asking for them. The new member’s initial 
is embossed in gold on every card, and the 
stationery is of an excellent quality every one 
will take pleasure in using. But this is not 
the only gift of Fortuna to her daughters. 
Every full-fledged working member of the 
money-making plan receives a 


Diamond Pin Absolutely Free 
The reason this pin is sent free is that it is the 
Club Emblem. It is of solid gold, made in the 
form of Fortuna’s Horn of Plenty. Certainly 
it is a happy emblem to wear for its sentiment, 
and as to its charm, it is beautifully carved 
and set with a genuine, sparkling diamond. 
One of the best things about the club work is 
that there is 






































No Business Experience Necessary 
Hundreds and hundreds of the regular money- 
making club workers, members who now 
receive salary checks every month, never 
made any money at all until they joined the 
club. So you see business training is un- 
necessary. My letters of instruction are all 
that is necessary in the way of instruction, 
and you get your own experience as you go. 

Often a financial problem which seems very 
real and very hard to solve solves itself of 
matters when you learn about the Club of 
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. Fortuna’s Daughters. So do not hesitate to Tri 

PA TES and LIQUIDS ; write to me frankly about your money He 
matters. All letters are treated as confiden- litt] 

tial and are never allowed out of og files of wis 

+ the office without the consent of the writers. thas 

For Black White, Tan, Ox- Ready to welcome new members, and yours poe 
3 | very cordially for making money, cere 

Blood and Brown Shoes. = 
’ ; ° the | 

the s 


Secretary of the Club of Fortuna’s Daugh- 


™ : % ters, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 4oth St., 
2 : Pan. Ys City. 


THE FF. DALLEY CORPORATIONS LTD. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. HAMILTON, CAN. 
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USBANDS and brothers have always been so 
superior about their ability to buy their clothes 
without “shopping.” They’ve viewed with 

amused tolerance our painstaking selections of materials, 
endless fittings and anxiety as to “how it would look!” 


It hasn’t been their masculine efficiency as they’d 
like us to believe—not a bit of it! They’ve always 
been able to purchase nationally known coats and suits, 
smartly cut and well tailored. 


The little label in their collar was the signed assurance 
of the makers that the best that could be bought was in 
that coat or suit. But today we surely have caught up 


“THAT WELL-DRESSED LOOK” 


with them. We buy our Wooltex Tailormades with the 
same easy assurance they’ve always had. Their snug 
shoulders are no snugger than those in our Wooltex 


’ Tailormades, their collars no flatter, their lines no cleaner 


cut than ours! 


Ask the salesperson, when you go to seek your 
Wooltex Tailormade, for “The Tailored Woman,” which 
is a fashion magazine most authoritative. If you prefer 
to write us for it, do so and we will mail it to you. 


Wooltex Tailormades are shown by The Tailored Woman, Fifth 
Avenue at Fiftieth Street,New York, and by leading shops through- 
out the country. Write us for the one most convenient to your home. 


Wooltex Tailormades are priced at $45, $55, $65, $75, up to $125 


THE PEERLESS 


There's nothing about this coat 
to prevent your wearing it at 


oolté 


TuE Devon 


You may wear the collar high 
or low and the belt can give 


any time or for any purpose 
you choose. It’s the type that 
you'll wear more often than 
any other coat you may have. 
The front is straight, double- 
breast, while the back is full. 


Tailor-mades 


This signature on its bit of white satin appears in every genuine Wooltex 
Tailormade. It is the promise of your tailors that your “Well-Dressed 
Look” is not for a week or a month but for the life of the tailormade. 


three different effects. All 
round, only across the front, or 
by removing the belt you have 
@ full, loose top coat. The 
tunnel pockets are especially 
good. Fulllining of Peau-de- 





The collar is convertible, and 
the pockets deep vertical. Itis 
semi-lined and comes inGreen, 
Gray, Tan and Golden Tan 
Mixtures of Fancy Tweed. 





THE WYKEHAM 


Tricotine in Black, Navy or 
Hemp is your selection in this 
little W ooltex Tailormade. The 
crisp, sharp lines are empha- 
sized by the rows of cording 
tucks and the angle of the re- 
veres. The pockets of both 
coat and skirt are box plaited, 
the belt is of self material and 


the skirt full in the back. THE PEERLESS 





cygne. In Tweed Velour the 
colors are Green Mixture, 
Black-and-W hite Mixture and 
two shades of Brown Mixture. 
In Silvertip Bolivia, they are 
Navy, French Blue, Sparrow 
and Dove; in Homespun it 
comes in Blue, Bright Tan 
and Brown Mixtures. 





Tue BEECHWOOD 


' With its flat back, flaring hips 
and snug shoulder and sleeves 
it is extremely smart. The 
skirtis shirred in back and has 
slot pockets to match the coat. 
In Poiret Twill it comes in 
Black, Navy, Brown, Sponge, 
Chinchilla, Gravel, Blue Devil. 
In Tinseltone, you may have it 
in Rose-tan,Green-blueor Dove. 


© The H. Black Co., 1980 


THE DEVON 


The H. Black Company~ Cleveland:New York 
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he as 7 3 make and to serve the salad, it 1s 
om 3 


lad the art of arts. 
aiadgs — Le Marrre Beaucuamps. 


It is in the matter of service that the charm of the 
(Community INDIVIDUAL SALAD Fork reveals itself as 
compared with the everyday fork. For its blade is 
broad so that one easily lifts the crisp Lettuce, En- 
dive, Romaine; and even the elusive stalks of Aspar- 
agus Vinaigrette are readily managed. 


And for Salad Dressing—how much more worthy of the 
occasionthis (ommunity SALAD DressING LADLE,with 
its generous bow] and graceful curving handle, than 
the teaspoon or dessert spoon used by people who have 
not given the-e4rt of Salads the attention it deserves. 


Oneida Community, Ltd. 
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5. Solid wood tops. The lower is 
made of 5 boards, perfectly matched 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 


(Continued from page 37) 


of our country, the appreciation of natural 
beauty in out-of-the-way places, the eagerness 
with which both the men and the women who 
are building beautiful homes are searching 
for what is really worth while, are ample evi- 
dence of a fine spirit of advancement. We 
need not shudder quite so much when we 
ask ourselves the question, “If the architec- 
ture of houses and the character of the things 
within them are significant of the civilization 
that produced them, what, pray, is revealed 
by the houses and furniture that we «have 
been building?” 

Not so very long ago it would have been 
hard to see anything other than a very success- 
ful materialism, a great pride in the achieve- 
ments of our newly invented machinery, and 
a multitude of colossal egotisms coupled with 
colossal ignorance of everything but the 
sturdy principles of material and mechanical 
development. 

Now as to the subject of this article— 
“How to Know Good Furniture”—it is in the 
little things that we have to look for the 
signs of things of larger import. There are 
fundamental principles of construction and 
finish that make all the difference between 
good and bad furniture. Good construction 
can be studied without regard to period and 
is a separate subject from authenticity in 
construction. 

Under “Construction” the simplest details 
that are interesting for the householder to 
know about relate to curing the wood, joinery, 
veneers, built-up stock of three and five ply, 
and the proper uses of these elements. 


Curing the Wood 


Wood is never dead. An old clock case 
that has held together for a hundred years 
may suddenly come to pieces, due to peculiar 
considerations, but if an object holds together 
for a hundred years, it will more than satisfy 
most of us. The furniture that you put in 
your home should be built by firms adequately 
equipped with scientific wood-curing ap- 
paratus, 

Time was, not long ago, when an English 
cabinet maker could go to the market at 
Liverpool and pick out a great log of oak, 
walnut, or mahogany, the age of which was 


6. In building up a table top the 
grains must run at right angles 





















































“Styles for every room in the house” 


A Distinctively Different 
Wall Covering 


HILE you are considering redecora- 
ting, be sure to see Sanitas before 


you decide. 


Sanitas enables you to secure any dec- 
- orative effect you desire, in any room in 
the house. 


Sanitas is made on cloth. The surface 
is finished in durable colors that do not 
crack, peel or fade. Easily kept clean, 
simply wipe off the dirt with a damp cloth. 
Sanitas can be had in beautiful decorative 
styles, plain dull-finished tints and tile 
effects. The trademark Sanitas is on the 
back of the goods—look for it. See your 
decorator for Sanitas. 


For Booklet and Samples, 
Address the Manufacturers of 


SANITAS MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


320 Broadway, Dept. 7 New York 
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Fight Film 


To Save Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


It is Film that Ruins Them 


This is why brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. And why old 
methods of cleaning have proved 
so inadequate. 


Your teeth are covered with a 
slimy film. It clings to them, 
enters crevices and stays. That 
film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 


The tooth brush does not end 
it. The ordinary dentifrice does 
not dissolve it. So, month after 
month, that film remains and may 
do a ceaseless damage. 


That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid, 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
other troubles: 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a way to 
combat that film. Able authori- 
ties have proved the method by 
many careful tests. And now, 
after years of proving, leading 
dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. 


Now Sent for Home Tests 


For home use this method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube 
is sent without charge to anyone 
who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for 
long pepsin seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating 
method. And millions of teeth 
are now cleaned daily in this 
efficient way. 


Let a ten-day test show what 
this new way means. The results 
are important, both to you and 
yours. Compare them with re- 
sults of old-time methods and you 
will then know what is best. 


Cut out the coupon now so 
you won't forget. 


‘Papsadént 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists. 
with large tube-. 


TESSSSSSC SESE SS SER ERES ERE AERARE SRE SSRE SEES SSSR EKER EEE RECESS eee: 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 158, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Oniy one tube to a family 
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Druggists everywhere supplied 


See What It Does 


Get this 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth teel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. 
Learn what clear. teeth mean. 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 


guaranteed to be ten, twenty, or thirty years. 
It would then be sawed according to his 
specifications, each board being laid back in 
the same position that it had in the log, the 
whole bound together and shipped to him. 
Thus, he could build a beautiful sideboard, 
table, and chairs with wood of the same 
density, the same grain, and subject to the 
same amount of shrinking and expansion with 
changes of the weather. What care! What 
honesty! What conscientious responsibility 
for the integrity of his work and his duty to 
his customer! 

Our American methods are a far cry from 
these. We know very little of the history of 
the woods we are purchasing. A given pile 
of lumber contains boards thrown together 
from dozens of different trees, with the result 
that in the matter of matching woods 
for uniformity alone, a very difficult problem 
is presented, one that has resulted in the 


| dark, muddy finishing that so much of our 


modern furniture is given in order to conceal 


| the disparity in grain and color that really 


exists. This subject will be more fully dealt 
with later on, but suffice it to say here that a 
dark, muddy finish with a thick overlay of 
varnish, no matter how well dulled, is apt to 
be a sign of poorly selected woods in the con- 
struction of the piece. There is every reason 
to believe that before long our manufacturers 
will be able to buy in the old-time method if 
they will exert the effort. Intelligent criti- 
cism on the part of lovers of good furniture 
will encourage the makers along this line. 

A poorly cured piece of wood will shrink 
or swell unduly, causing damage that can 





not easily be repaired. For furniture, wood 
must have stood ‘‘on the sticks” in piles in 
the open air from two to five years. This is 
very important. After this it can be put 
through the kilns. Briefly, the process of 
curing is to put wood into kilns where warm, 
live steam can be turned in until all the lumber 
is brought to the same state of dampness. 
Then the temperature is gradually increased 
and the amount of dampness reduced, unti] 
each board is uniformly dry through and 
through. Dry heat applied suddenly would 
make a hard case around the surface, im- 
prisoning the moisture which would later dry 
out, causing the wood to crack and warp. 
That is why you have a right to know the 
maker of your furniture, no matter where 
you buy it. 

Much as we love the idea of furniture built 
to our special order in some little cabinet 
shop, you owe it to yourself to find out what 
facilities the maker has for obtaining properly 
cured wood, An unfinished board will re- 
absorb at least twelve percent of moisture 
simply in transportation or lying around in 
unheated places. An interesting and tragic 
story could be told, in this connection, of 
thousands and thousands of dollars’ worth of 
fine wood wasted during the war period by 
people who attempted to manufacture aero- 
plane parts under contract for the government 
when they lacked both the knowledge and the 
facilities for curing their lumber. 





Joinery 

This is a big subject, but I shall attempt to 
give you only the fundamental points that 
are of the greatest significance. It deals with 
the methods of making the joints of tops 
| and sides; frames of panels and cupboard 
doors; rails and rungs of chairs; and all the 
methods of fastening one piece of wood to 

another. ; 
Tops of tables and cabinets or cases, which 
include all bureaus and dressers, are. usually 
| made of a number of solid pieces of wood 
| glued together. Good glue, properly prepared, 
| is a marvelous substance. If two pieces ol 
| wood, fully dried, are planed so perfectly on 
their edges that you can not see the light 
shining through between them when they 
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are held together, you can apply the thinnest | 
film of glue, rub them together when hot, set | 
them in clamps to dry, and you can not break | 
them apart on the glue joint. The wood will 
tear apart rather than the glue. 

Wood shrinks or swells across ‘the grain, 
never lengthwise. That-is why solid wood 
tops must be screwed to the apron of the 
table or the sides of a cabinet with little angle 
jrons, or holes that are larger than the screw 
shank, so that the wide surfaces can come and 
go a little with the changes of the atmosphere. 
Even a great steel railroad bridge rests on 
rollers or steel plates so that it can come and | 
go with the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter. 

If wood comes apart on a glue joint, it is a 
sign of poorly conditioned wood or badly} 
prepared glue. A solid wood table top or bureau 
top will show poor condition of wood first on! 
the ends. That is to say, the boards will 
start shrinking away from each other at the 
ends, where they are exposed to the dry air. 





Built-up Tops 

There is a method of making tops and other 
parts of furniture such as the backs of bureaus | 
and the bottoms of drawers, that is more, 
expensive than to use solid wood, but that} 
prevents warping and cracking. This is the} 
gluing together of thin sheets of wood called | 
“laminations,” as shown in the bow of a 
Windsor bed, illustration 1, page 57. This 
gluing is done under tremendous pressure, 
and the grain of the interior layers is made to 
run across the grain of the top and bottom 
layers so that there, can be absolutely no 
swelling or shrinking in any direction. If 
there are three layers or laminations, it is 
called “‘three-ply;” if five, ‘“‘five-ply,” as in 
illustration 6, page 111, which shows a chestnut 
core at the bottom with grain running up and 
down, a layer of birch in the middle with grain 
running across, and a layer of cherry at the 
top with grain up and down. There are two 
layers on the opposite side, making the total | 
of five. You can see that this method of mak- | 
ing will cost more than to use solid wood, | 
but there are some places in which it is almost | 
a necessity. On exposed tops and doors it} 
can always have a thin frame of solid wood | 
around it to conceal the laminations. For 
instance, in making a Sheraton sideboard 
with curved front and doors that conceal the 
places for tall silver, it is much better to 
build up these doors and drawer fronts than 
to saw out solid wood on a curve, especially 
when the wood is to be highly figured veneer. | 
This point will be made clearer under the| 
heading “‘ Veneers.” 

It is hard to believe that the built-up stock | 
can be better than solid wood in point of| 
strength. Remember, the building-up can all | 
be done of the same wood if necessary, or it | 
can have a core of softer wood that will absorb | 
the glue more completely. This last method 
is used for thin three-ply in drawer bottoms | 
and backs of bureaus and cabinets. The best 
proof of the value of properly built-up panels, | 
bed rails, and bureau backs is the fact that 
aeroplane propellers are always laminated. 
The layers of wood run lengthwise and are 
about half an inch thick.’ The tremendous 
speed at which a propeller turns would splinter | 
solid wood in a short time. 

Practical points where you should look for | 
laminated wood are bureau backs, backs of | 
mirrors, paneled ends of bureaus, paneled | 
doors, and drawer bottoms. Cheap furniture 
makers have been substituting paper or 
beaver-board backs for bureaus and mirrors. 
Turn a bureau around and ‘look at the back | 
before you buy it. 

An expensive bureau or chest, of drawers 
should have dust boards between the drawers. 
These are thin, horizontal -partitions that 
keep dust from working down back of the 
drawers and make it impossible to see into a| 
‘ower drawer by pulling out the one above it. | 
Thus a drawer can be locked safely without | 
tegard for the others. ci | 

Under subject of joinery one of the! 








Playing with Ns 
alii Maeno 


You are adding to the genuine joy of 
playtime when your children do not have 
to be constantly reminded of their play- 
clothes. 


We have taken a pride in building “Bread Winner” 
Children’s Playclothes of the best possible materials, 
thoroughly tested; careful reinforcement wherever 
there is the strain of violent play upon buttons, 
buttonholes, seams, etc.; and have been lavish of 
skill in the design and finish. 


And into each sarment we put this label as your 
guarantee of quality 


“Bread Winner” 


REG U.S. PRT. OFF. 


Childrens Play Clothes 


LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL, WASH WELL 


For tiny tots in creepers up to boys of eight and 
girls of six. 


Let us send you a copy of “Winnie’s Way,” a 
booklet of new designs which tells how a mod- 
ern mother solved her children’s playclothes p ob- 
lem and saved herself much time and labor. We'll 
also send you the dealer’s name in your town. 


THE O. L. HINDS 
COM PANY 


170 St. Paul Street, Burlington, Vt. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Uncle Sam 


finds the greatest food 


HE U. S. Government 

conducts experiments 
to find the foods which® 
supply the family with most 
health and strength. In 
Health Education Bulletin 
No. 2, published by the 
Department of the Interior, 
its experts have put rolled 


oats at the very top of the 
list. Their findings are 
given in our new cook book, 
“Gems From Mammy’s 
Southern Kitchen,” to- 
gether with the new idea 
in meal planning. Be sure 
toread this. Rolled oats is 
the greatest solid food. 


How Rolled Oats Was Made 
A Flavorful Delight 


The exclusive Purity Process extracts 
the heart of the oat grain,—in which 
Nature has tucked away all the meaty 
strength and sunshiny sweetness. 


You know something extraordinary 
has been accomplished as soon as you 
taste Purity Rolled Oats. The flavor 


is strikingly different. It is crisp, full 
rich,—nutlike is the best description. 

Not only does the bountiful break- 
fast come out of the package of the 
lily,—but also an infinite variety of 
dishes for dinner and supper which 
build the family health and cut the 
cost of meals. 


Purity Oats Company, Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa 
Branch American Hominy Company 


‘‘Gems From Mammy’s Southern Kitchen” explains the new 
idea in health menu-making. Contains 100 recipes. 60 pages. 


Illustrated in full color. 
for 6c in stamps.’ 


Special paper covered edition sent 
Desk H, Purity Oats Co., Keokuk, Iowa. 


Rolled Oats 
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Furnishings and 
Decorations 


most significant points to look for as evidence 
of good or bad furniture is the workmanship 
of the drawers. They should always be dove- 
tailed. There is no adequate substitute for 
this joint. A dovetail is exactly what its 
name implies. It is a projection that is cut 
in the shape of a dove’s tail, and, like the 
keystone in the arch, has tremendous strength 
when fitted into a notch cut to receive it. If 
you want to know whether a piece is really 
an antique or not, pull out a drawer and look . 
at the dovetailing both front and back. A 
hand-dovetailed drawer will have four or 
five tiny keys or dovetails about an inch 
apart. A modern, machine-made drawer will 


| have dovetails about one-half inch wide and 
| all exactly the same distance apart, as in 


illustration 3, page 57. This machine joint 
is just as strong but not so interesting. On 
very old Colonial and English bureaus and 
desks you will find frequently the top dove- 
tailed. to the sides with large keys an inch 
or. two wide. Modern furniture of the finest 


| quality is generally hand-dovetailed when 


built on special order or in small quantities, 


Mortise and Tenon 


The word “tenon” means tongue. It is a 
tongue of wood that fits into the “mortise,” 
or part cut out to receive it. The seat rails of 
a chair or the slats in a foot-board like that 
in illustration 4, page 57, should have a tenon 
that fits into the post. It is important that 
the tenon shall be a very close fit and as 
long as possible. It is here that poor work- 
manship is most easily concealed. You will 
often find that dowels are substituted, that is, 
little round pins of wood that are supposed to 
take the place-.of the tenon. This type of con- 
struction is, unfortunately, being slipped into 
such places as the joining of a panel to a post, 
instead of a long tongue and groove. These 
substitutions are occurring in chair and table 
construction as well, and you should ask 
whether a piece is made with mortise and 
tenon or with dowel construction. 

A mortise should be a square-cut hole and 
square at the bottom. There is a machine 
that bores a square hole and makes as perfect 
a mortise as though cut by hand. It has a 
bit that revolves inside a hollow, square, steel 
chisel. This chisel works up and down as the 
operator moves the wood along—thus he cuts 
the hole as long or short as he wants it, to fit 
the tenon for which it is intended. To cut 
such a mortise takes longer than if another type 
of machine, called a chain mortiser, is used, 
but there is no comparison in the value of the 
two joints. A chain mortiser has a steel 
chain, each link of which is a tiny knife. 
The chain runs over a little wheel that can 
be pressed down into the wood. You can see 
that the bottom of the hole or mortise will 
therefore be curved like the wheel—not 
straight and true like that made with the 
hollow chisel. Thus there will be open spaces 
at the end of the tenon which not even the 
glue will fill. Such a joint is apt to break 
loose with any sharp blow. 

Now you have a right to ask, “Of what use 
is this knowledge if I can not tell by inspec- 
tion whether a joint conceals cheap dowels, 
tenons that are too short, or bad mortising? 

Your recourse is this: First, you have 4 
tight to know who made your furniture and 
under what conditions it was made. It is all 
nonsense for a big store to invent a brand 
name for their particular line. They all buy 
from the same sources. Second, it is for you 
to find out, by intelligent questions, about 
the construction and joinery. The fact !s 
that the ordinary salesman is woefully ignorant 
of these very points, but you can rest assure 
that the buyer for the store knows about them 
and will give the salesman the information 
you desire if you ask for it. Show intelligence, 
and you will command intelligent attention 


| in return. 
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TRY THIS SANDWICH 


a e 1 
Gives Guests This Good Taste! giyc'm sete Spence 
crea. Pree ugiher wdtanolcwt 


sugar-cured, hickory -smoked ham—or:tender, flavorous 

tongue—casserole-cooked to keep all the flavor—chopped 
fine, and further flavored with the spicy Underwood Deviled 
Dressing. And send for 

**THE LITTLE RED DEVIL RECIPES’? 

a free book of new omelettes, croquettes, salads, etc.—good tastes 
that will make family and guests praise your own good taste. If 
your grocer does not keep Underwood products, send us his name 
and 25c for economical can of Underwood Deviled Ham or Deviled 
Tongue—or 50c for both. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 48 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gy them plump sandwiches filled with the good taste of 


a ne 


DEVILED HAM AND EGG BALLS 
out 3 hard boiled eggs, 2 teaspoons melted butter, 


t 1s * 14 teaspoon paprika, small can Underwood 
é ; dd pa Deviled Ham. Rub yokes to paste with butter. 
4 t- Add Ham and paprika. Form into balls, dip in 

04 Sardi beaten egg. Roll in bread crumbs, chill. Fry 

in Oil, 7 in. hot fat. Serve on bread fried light. brown, 


mato 


Sauce . + og 
ster os 1 Mus- 


«3 Deviled Ham ang Deviled Tongue 


and 


and 


Clams in Bouillon. **Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods’? 


In using advertisements see page 6 115 



























How to do over your floors 
and what it will cost 


Are your floors dull, lifeless and monotonous in finish? They do 
not need to be that way. € 


There is an easy, inexpensive way to make them gleam with a 
soft, rich, translucent polish, full of lovely lights and shadows—a 
way to bring out the fine beautiful tone of the natural grain of the 
wood. 








Just apply a thin, transparent coating of Old English Wax, rub to a polish with 
a cloth or with the Waxer and Polisher shown below—and you have a shimmering 
lustre that will last for months. A hard, glass-like wax film which nothing can 
get through—neither water nor grease nor heel marks nor constant daily wear. 
The cost (in U. S.) is only 75c for 1 pint of Wax, enough to cover 252 square feet or 
a room 14 x 18. 










If your floors are in very bad condition, or if you are thinking about the finish of 
new floors in the ‘‘new house,” write for free special advice, or buy a can of Old 
English Wax and read the complete instructions on it. No need to call in outside 
help or employ expensive labor. Thousands of women are ‘“‘doing over” their floors 
the Old English way and having wonderfully beautiful floors for a few cents. J 
THE A.S. BOYLE CO, 1324 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


Old English 
Wax 


How to clean your floors 


Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always with Old 
English Brightener. It makes the original finish last twice at 
long. It not only cleans but polishes, brightens and protects 
against wear. It will not remove wax nor injure the finest 
finish. One pint, 7oc—enough for 252 square feet. 












Given away! 


One pint can Old English Wax to purchasers of Old English 
Waxer and Polisher (shown below)—the new device that makes 
the polishing of floors as simple and easy as dusting them with 
a mop. 

_If not obtainable at your paint, hardware, drug, house-fur- 
nishing or department store, remit to us; we will supply you both 
Polisher and Wax, parcel post, prepaid. Price, east of Denver 
$3.50; Denver and west, $4.00. 








































New Frocks for Old 


(Continued from page 73) 





patriotically heeded all the good advice 
about judiciously buying new clothes and 
cherishing old ones, you are quite liable by 
now to have in your possession a simply 
made serge or silk. frock containing a 
small amount of material—perhaps one on 
the chemise order like the small sketch at 
right of the figure at the left below on page 
73. Why not change its appearance and give 
the skirt a newer, wider look, by cutting the 
material away at the.sides and _ inserting 
plaited ruffles after the manner shown in the 
figure at the left below. For further freshen- 
ing, narrower ruffles of finer knife-plaiting are 
used, and a slightly different cut to the collar 
line is given. Plaitings of taffeta in the same 
color would be attractive with a serge trock, 
while those of georgette crépe suit a silk or 
satin frock. 


Duvetyn Ingeniously Used as Trimming 
ona Remodeled Suit 


Duvetyn, a fabric of unusual richness, is 
accordingly as expensive, and whole suits of 
it come only in the lists of the higher priced 
garments. However, it is often possible to 
use a touch of this material ingeniously for 
trimming in such a way as to give quite as 
| pleasing results. The suit at the right below 
| on page 73, is of light tan velour remodeled from 
| the small, plain, double-breasted sketch at 
| the left of the figure. After the original fronts 
and collar were cut from the jacket, brown 
| duvetyn contributed new ones, as well as the 
| additional cuffs. and bands and the string 
| sash with its swinging black tassels. A blue 
| jersey suit could be effectively changed to this 
style, by combining it with gray angora. 
| Other combinations may also be worked out. 
Reconstructed from a black-dotted ivory 
satin foulard, the gown at extreme right on 
page 73 is worthy of special interest. The 
| objective point in this case was the remedying 
| of stains down the front, which would not 
| clean off. Black chiffon forming a panel down 
the waist and terminating in an overskirt 
trimmed with sequins veils the soiled portions 
and also makes the flare cuffs after the sleeves 
| have been cut away to the elbow. Narrow 
| black velvet ribbon ending in a frivolous bow 
| edges the round neckline. 





| Advantages of the Adjustable Dress for 
Afternoon and Evening Wear 


| 

| 

Always interesting and economical is the 
| adjustable dress, to which one can add variety 
| enough to change both its appearance and 
| purpose. The small sketch in the cente1 of 
| the group at the left of the figure in the middle of 
| page 73 shows a frock of this kind in its simplest 
| form. Most of the practicability of these 

| composite gowns lies in their being of a dark 

| color, and this one is of the usual black satin. 

The gown in the middle above shows the same 

gown with a removable overskirt of black net, 

lace, and black satin ribbon, all of which are 

charmingly draped to give the distended hip 

line. This overskirt is attached to a narrow 

black satin belt which hooks around the waist- 

line like an apron. Encircling this belt and 

giving a distinguishing note of color is a wreath 

of vivid orange nasturtiums, which are much 

in vogue this season as a trimming. 

For afternoon wear, instead of the overskirt, 
the dress in the middle below on page 73 
presents the same basic design with an un- 
usual-looking coatee made in its own material 
and plaided off with alternate red and gray 
silk threads embroidered in the simple run- 
ning stitch. A narrow, graduated collar of red 
broadcloth is caught back with black soutache 
loops to tiny steel buttons. Black soutache 
caught to tiny steel buttons also laces the back 
of the collar, the sleeves, and the narrow straps 
of red at the sides of the peplum. 
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this Season’ 


“Yes, I made this dress myself. It cost 
exactly $18.50 for the materials and I 
haven’t seen anything in the shops for as 
much as $75 that I like as well. You 
know I never used to sew at all. But 
since I learned, I’ve made so many 
things—this dress, a tailored suit, two 
house dresses, three petticoats, several 
blouses and lots of lingerie. Then I 
made three school dresses for Betty and 
the dearest little coat from one of mine. 
Why, we have more and prettier things 
than we ever had and—I was just 
figuring up yesterday—I’ve already saved 
$100 on my clothes this season.” 


Thousands of women and girls in city, 
town and country are telling practically 
this same story since learning at home 
in spare time, through the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, to make their own clothes. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


The Woman’s Institute has developed a _ country, in all circumstances and of 
wonderful method of teaching dressmaking all ages from 12 to 60, have proved 
by which you can learn easily and quickly, by the garments they have made and 
in spare time, amid the comfort and quiet of | the dollars they have saved the suc- 
your own home surroundings, to make _ cess of the Institute’s method. 


waists, dresses, skirts, suits, coats, lingerie, Go in Business as a Dressmaker 


The training is so complete that 
; é ‘ you can take up dressmaking as a 
This new plan is so simple you start mak- profession and sew for your friends, 
ing garments at once, so thorough that secure a position or have a shop of 
without previous experience you acquire your own. Hundreds of ambitious 


in a few months, right at home, the skill of a women and girls have successfully established 
themselves in business through their Institute 
courses and now have splendid incomes. 


Dress Better at One-Third the Cost Send Today For 


You can save two-thirds of the money ‘‘Dressmaking Made Easy’”’ 
you now spend for clothes, or have three You cannot afford to let another day pass 
times as many dresses by learning to make without finding out all about this new plan. 
Simply send the coupon below or a letter 

aa ii é : -7, or postal for a copy of the Institute’s hand- 
new dresses at merely the cost of materials, somne, 64-pase iasteaed beck, “Decamak- 
or you can make over garments of pre- ing Made Easy.” . Your mere request will not 


vious seasons into fresh, charming dresses obligate you in any way, but it will bring you 
—free—the full story of how you can dress 
better at less cost or prepare for success in 


You can have better looking, better fit- the dressmaking eet 


hats, children’s clothes,—everything you 
desire for yourself, your family and others. 


professional dressmaker. 


them yourself. You can have absolutely 


in the current styles at almost no cost at all. 


ting, more becoming clothes because you Millinery 
will b ; able to develop styles just suited RR Bh wy ol pears the 


others, or prepare to go into business as 


to your own individuality, in fabrics a milliner and have a profitable little 


anc . c r ant te . ane shop of your own, check the Millinery 
1n 1 Cc lors of J our own C hoosing. course in the coupon on the right. Full 
particulars will come to you—without 

50 000 Others Have Learned obligation—by return mail. 

= ‘ckl Cooking 

Quic y Through the Woman's Institute you 
i can po also — at home every phase 
» oO 40 P ats = 5 of Cookery—how to select, buy, care 
There is not the slightest doubt about — 7, So0kers how. to Sec abal awa 


your ability to learn. More than 50,000 — Szins food at a saving of one-third in 
women and girls in city, town and (yey re ied Peet in thence 





‘I Saved $100 on My Clothes 

















What Delighted 
Students Say 


Mrs. Henry Mohrmann, 
499 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes: “During the 
past month I made three silk 
skirts, three coats, and two 
petticoats, and have almost 
finished two serge dresses for 
my little girls. My husband 
cannot get over how beautiful 
the children’s coats are. [ 
could not get them in the 
stores for less than $30 apiece." 


Mrs. Nels Anderson, Win- 
side, Nebraska, writes: ‘* Ican’t 
tell you how delighted I am 
with my lessons. My husband 
tells me we have nicer and 
better clothes now than we 
ever had. I made a coat for 
myself and one.for my little 
girl, and have had a lot of 
praise about them. I got the 
two coats for half of what one 
would cost ready-made.’ 


Mrs. R.L. Miller, Elizabeth, 
La., writes: “‘ Before I began 
my studies I could not sew a 
straight seam. Now I can 
make the most beautiful gar- 
ments of all kinds. I not only 
do all the sewing for my little 
girl and myself, but ever since 
I finished my fourth lesson I 
have made from $10 to $40 a 
month sewing for others." 


Mrs.ArnoldForbear,Shelby, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘ Before I be- 
gan the Course, we bought all 
our clothes ready made or 
hired our sewing done. Now 
I do it all. Last Fall I made 
all my sister’s clothes before 
she went to college and every- 
one admired them. It is such 
interesting work to make beau- 
tiful things when you know 
they are made correctly.” 




































WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8 D, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below. 
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' The Hoover lifts the rug from the 


floor, like this — flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently “beats” out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 


Every rug is a constant collector of three 
kinds of dirt: embedded grit, clinging litter 


and surface dust. Three cleaning processes, 
therefore, are constantly necessary. Only 
The Hoover performs the three at once. 
It gently beats, to dislodge all the de- 
structive embedded grit. It swiftly sweeps, 
to detach all the stubbornly adhering 
litter. It powerfully suction-cleans, to with- 
draw all loose surface dirt. And it is the 
largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


The HOOVE 


It Beats—as it Sweeps~+as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeper Company 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 


North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 


April 1920 Good Housekeeping 
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“Speaking of Dr. Wiley...” | 9 
(Continued from page 28) i* : 
of the food on which he had been fed. 
The day after he was graduated, Indiana | 
Medical College offered him the post of pro- 


fessor of chemistry. He an Spry = was 
ready now to begin the practise of medicine, bs 

and he felt incompetent to teach, but the offer THE NATIONAL sn eee N K” 
promised possibilities. He finally accepted 
on condition that he be allowed a year’s 
leave of absence to prepare himself at Harvard 
University. 

He entered Harvard for a special course in 
chemistry. With three months left of his 
course there, he was urged to try for a degree. 
He was accepted as a freshman, underwent 
seventeen days continuous examination, and 
was made a senior, and at the end of the three 
months graduated. The next year, he was 
back again in Butler College teaching chem- 
istry with his ambition still unfulfilled. He 
resolved to resign and take up medical prac- 
tise, but the Indiana Agricultural School was 
being organized into Purdue University. It 
offered him $2000 a year as professor of 
chemistry and the post of chief chemist to the 
state of Indiana. Again the possibilities out- 
weighed his inclination, for he could save 
enough from this salary for a course of medi- 
cine in Europe. In 1878, he asked a year’s 
absence for this study. 


The Polariscope in this Country 
Dr. Wiley was. now thirty-four years old, 
and in his own estimation he had not yet be- 
gun his life. His photographs at this time 
show a stalwart, bearded man who looked—as 
he was—a compromise between a physician 
and a college professor. The course in agri- 
cultural chemistry which he undertook- at 
Berlin was only incidental to his medical 
studies there, but it brought him in contact 
with Dr. Zell of the Imperial Board of Health 
and with the studies of food which were being 
made. On his return to Purdue at the end of 
the year, he proposed that = university buy 
a polariscope like the one he had seen. The t 2 , 
ht for’ this was voted, and the State | PURE drink for little folks—as well as big. 
Board of Health voted fifty dollars additional Just the pure juice of Concord grapes with all 
for the purchase of samples of sugar and | t 
sirups to be examined for adulterations. the richness and goodness that Nature has 
To understand the result of this for Dr. stored up in this delectable fruit. Nothing added; 
Wiley it is nécessary to appreciate the great fe 
change which had taken place in the central nothing taken away. 
United States since he was a boy. In his ; ; 
father’s time most men had grown their own In these days flooded with “made” drinks, variously 


food or had purchased it from neighbors. . a eae 
When De. Wiley ‘sua stne,ieoietr teased flavored, sw eetened and colored- it is a comfort to 
people had composed the entire population of know that the children can get Welch’s at all fountains 


the four largest near-by cities; now those four “Ss , 7 ar | 
had more than a million inhabitants, and to and at home : to know: that W elch ing healthful sian 
feed the growing cities food production had strength-building as well as deliciously refreshing. 


been centralized. When Dr. Wiley was a - : 7 ; 
little boy, four hundred little packing plants Tell the children-to ask for Welch’s, always. It 


had killed and packed a million hogs; now > 3 ar ¢ 
one-quarter of that number packed twelve can be had at all fountains. And be sure to order a 
million. The little grist mills scattered among supply in bottles for your home. It is sold by the 


pera eee ee oe bottle or case at grocers’, druggists’ and confectioners 
ing business, which had changed more in ten 

years gh os in — meets years be- Write for the charming booklet 

fore. In the village of Neenah, Wisconsin, a CT ODL Wn 2? vs 

man had recently perfected a method of grind- Welch ty. Rage eB 

ing flour between steel rollers, which was still recipes for the use of Welch's 
further to centralize the milling industry. 


On the Atlantic Coast another man had just — We . 
invented a machine for pressing cans out of —o ichs 
sheet tin without the need of soldering. Its | ape e 


speed filled a want, for the Middle West had 





age a great canning center. Farmers sold ® pee = a, the pure grape spread 
their produce to these manufaeturers and ME 
bought it back, as the city dwell i : Y i A velvety smooth spread made 
gh ack, ellers bought : ; ; 
j ugnht it : s from whole ripe grapes, with- 


in packages. CPEs aes we, 

‘The chief sustenance on the table of Dr. 3 : ame tens, — — — 
Wiley’s father had been home-killed meats, 4 - : iy 45", — Pant 7 
corn-bread, and sorghum sirup. Indiana i} pees ° a wr oe 
dinner tables now had “pure Vermont maple OOS Ree ee 
sirup” and “imported Italian olive oil”; they 


had canned co fro llinois owe ; 4 j 
4 nec rm from Illinois and Iowa, The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


tomatoes from New Jersey, beans from New 
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he Only 
That is Not ‘Moderng 


Room 


i the great majority of homes supposed to be modern in all 
respects the family is putting up with old-fashioned closets 
—repositories of wearing apparel that is increasingly expensive. 
Fine — are piled on hooks, one over the other. Their 
lines and freshness are being destroyed through this poor 
method of care. Modernize your closets by installing the 


KNAPE & VOGT 


Ker-Vorit sh meer tes 


System 


— stale eam ar cerpremmemeemert ne 
ee i li 


It will establish order,save space and increase garment ed 
ing capacity. 


Carriers are full nickeled; a touch of the finger brings your 
whole bag toh into view. Selection is easy. The “~ and 
air freghens it and protects against moths. 


This system of.garment care modernizes closets in-old or new 
homes, apartment houses, hotels, clubs, lodges, etc. Carriers 
are made in all sizes from 12 to 60 inches in length. 


On sale at hardware and department stores: 


KNAPE & VOGT MFG. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


New York, 168 Church St. Chicago, 546 Washington Blvd. 
St. Louis, Title Guarantee Bldg. Boston, 86 High St. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. Minneapolis, Soo Line Bldg. 
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“Speaking of Dr. Wiley...” 


York and Illinois, peas from Wisconsin and 
New York, peaches, jams, and jellies from 
Michigan and Georgia. 

Dr. Wiley began with his new polariscope 
his tests of sirup and honey. He bought a 
number of samples of several different brands, 
According to the polariscope there was scarcely 
a pure product in his samples; the chief con- 
stituent of the product which went by the 
name of honey was glucose. The sirups and 
molasses proved to be made largely of the 
same substance. As state chemist he prepared 
a report of these facts for presentation to the 
state board of health—the first report of its 


| kind ever made to a state board, ‘‘The Adul- 


teration of Sirup Sugars and Honey in Indi- 
ana.” Having done this, he went on investi- 
gating. The “imported Italian olive oil” 


| proved to be made of Alabama cottonseed; 
| the strawberry and raspberry jams were made 


of apple pulp, glucose, and chemicals; the 
tomatoes were “preserved” with salicylic 
acid. The further his investigations went, the 
worse the matter looked. 

Centralization of food products had taken su- 
pervision over foods away from the consumer, 
and demoralization had followed. Glucose 
and apple pulp were cheaper than fruits; the 
legitimate dealer could not compete with the 
substitutors, and their compound products 
had driven the real product from the market. 
Labels no longer had any meaning except for 
deception. The physician had no assurance 
as to the drugs he put into his prescriptions, 


| and the housekeeper no assurance as to what 


| to combat this condition. 


Few states had any laws 
The two or three 
which had were prevented from enforcing 
them by interstate commerce, for it was im- 
possible to prevent the sale in Michigan of 
something which it was legal to make and sell 
in Illinois. 


The Housekeeper Was Being Cheated 


To Dr. Wiley, who in his own diet had kept 
to the simplicity of his childhood and still ate 
whole wheat bread and corn-bread and avoided 
pastries and desserts, this pollution of a na- 
tion’s food supply was appalling. As a chem- 
ist he appreciated the nature of the ingredients; 
as a physician he comprehended what their 
effect must be. Some of them were harmful, 
and their continued use would produce illness 
or death. At best, it was robbery, for though 
the housekeeper did not always pay so much 
for glucose and coloring matter as she would 
have paid for fruits, she paid more than glucose 
and coloring matter were worth, and her 
family did not get from what she bought 
the same nourishment they would have ob- 
tained from what she thought she was buying. 
The absorbing idea had come to Dr. Wiley 
and was commencing to occupy him to the 
exclusion of everything else. He continued to 
test food samples and report on them. His re- 
ports attracted attention not only to the condi- 
tion he was trying to correct but to himself, 
and in 1883 he was appointed chief chemist to 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
Dr. Wiley, now almost forty years old, still 
maintained a theory that he was going to 
practise medicine, but pure food had become 
more important to him than anything which 
could happen to himself. He would make in 
Washington a fight forsm&tibnal pure food 
legislation; when that-:waS’ accomplished it 
would: be time to think of something else. 

Neither‘heinor any-one else could foresee that 
the fight for national legislation was going to 
take twenty-three ‘years. 

The ntovement for a national pure food law 
already. had been started when Dr. Wiley went 
to Washington, by a New York grocery pub- 
lication... A New York wholesale ‘grocer had 


she fed her family. 


‘offered a prize for a model ‘draft‘of a national 


law; public consciousness was so little awak- 
ened that the prize was taken by an English- 
man. Now the new chief chemist of the agri- 
cultutal department became the head and 
front of the agitation. 





Care 


Che care of furniture and wood- 
work is a refinement amounting 
almost to an art. 

Those who have made a study of 
this prefer O-Cedar Polish because 
it “Cleans asit Polishes,” producing 
a high, dry, lasting lustre and bring: 
ing out the beauty of the grain. 
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A 16-Hour Job 


Then Beans Crisp or Mushy and Very Hard to Digest 


Home-baked beans, with the soaking, boiling and baking, are a slow, costly dish to 
prepare. 

Then some beans are crisped and some broken, some are hard and some mushy. The 
skins aze tough. Much flavor has escaped in the baking. And the beans are always hard 
to digest. 

This dish, above all, needs baking in a scientific way. It is too great a food—too deli- 


cious—to be spoiled. 
The Van Camp Way 


In the Van Camp kitchens the beans are selected by analysis. The boiling water is 
freed from m‘nerals, for minerals make skins tough. 4 

At Van Camp’s the beans are baked for hours at high heat, but the baking is done in 
steam ovens. The beans are not crisped or broken. 

At Van Camp’s the beans are baked in sealed containers, so the flavor can't escape. 

And the zestful Van Camp sauce is baked with them—a sauce which our experts spent 
years to perfect. 


The Van Camp Way A Perfect Dish 


The result is a perfect dish. The flavor is delicious. The beans are whole, the skins are 
tender. Digestion is made easy. 

It is ever-ready to serve hot or cold, and it always seems freshly baked. Try a few 
cans of Van Camp’s. They will change your whole conception of this dish. 


“VAN Pp Ss Pork and Beans 
Three sizes, 
tn serve 3, 5 or 10 


Baked With the — Camp Sauce—Also Without It 
Other Van Camp Products Include 
Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 

















Requires costly apparatus The beans 
are baked in a scientific way, by cooks with 
college training, in America’s finest 
kitchen. 


















—~ _ Z < 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 
The prized Italian recipe, made with materi- _ Wi ith a new de ightful flavor, due to blended 
als such as Naples never knew. uts and scientific toasting. 


Van coal s Tomato Soup 
Based on a famous French reci ipe, but given 
multiplie i delights by scientific cookery. 
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“ Speaking of Dr. Wiley...” 


threatened interests which were the 


Che 
But Dr. 


first to be aroused were not many. 
Wiley had not ceased investigating. 
inquiry ran the gamut of national foodstuffs. 
It took up the question of canned fruits and 
vegetables colored with chemicals and put 


up with preservatives; of flours, bleached and | 


deprived of the strengthening outer coating of 
the grains; of mislabelling; of habit-forming 
patent medicines; of morphine and opium in 
the baby’s soothing sirup and cocaine and 
heroin in soft drinks; of meats prepared with 
preservatives for shipment; of false weights 
and measures. He wrote books and pam- 
phlets; he gave lectures. Each report he sent 
out made him a new enemy. ‘The enemies 
united against him had in the aggregate almost 
unlimited capital; they employed the astutest 
lawyers, and Washington was filled with their 
lobbyists. It seemed, for years, that the 
passage of a pure food law was impossible. 

Dr. Wiley’s first principle, that poisons 
ought not to be put into food, was unassail- 
able even by the manufacturers. His second 
principle was merely common honesty. 

“T don’t mind,” he said mildly, “the use of 
cottonseed or sunflower oil for salad dressings, 
but I object to paying forty cents a bottle for 
it on the pretense that it is olive oil.” 

This assailed precedent. “If we manufac- 
turers of food,” the attorney for one of the 
great Chicago grocery houses said later, plain- 
tively, before the Hepburn Congressional 
Committee, ‘‘are obliged to tell the truth 
about what we manufacture, we shall have no 
business.” 


The Poison Squad 


The manufacturers based their fight on the 
contention that the ingredients substituted in 
food, or added to it for its preservation or 
coloring, were not harmful. 

To prove the contrary, Dr. Wiley, in 1902, 
established his famous “poison squad.” A 
dozen young men from clerical positions in 
the agricultural. department volunteered to 
eat nothing but what Dr. Wiley gave them; 
he on his part was to feed them foods treated 
with the preservatives which the manufacturers 
said were harmless. He tried them with borax, 


boracic acid, salicylic acid, sulfurous acid, | 


sulphites, benzoic acid, benzoates, and_for- 


maldehyde—the common preservatives. Every | 


morning for five years he tramped to their 
boarding places in the agricultural building 
where a dining-room and kitchen had been in- 
stalled; he supervised their three daily meals. 
The published data formed a ‘“‘pamphlet’’ of 
two thousand pages—only two additional in- 
vestigations were never finished. Dr. Wiley 
claimed that his poison squad showed the 
harmfulness of all such preservatives; the 
manufacturers claimed that it did not. Which 
was right was less vital than it then appeared. 
What was needed for the food question was 
agitation. The melodrama of the poison squad 
centered public attention on the discussion 
which was going on. Back of these experi 
ments and voluminous reports, of these state- 
ments and denials, of the accusations and 
bitter countercharges, was a steady growth of 
popular opinion. Twenty-three years of agi- 
tation crystallized that into action, and in 
1906 the pure food law was passed. President 


take effect on the first of the next January. 

In the intervening October Dr. Wiley be 
came sixty-two years old. He had stopped 
wanting to practise medicine; he had found 
a greater work. The new law provided that 
its enforcement was to be in his hands—en- 
forced by the chief chemist of the agricultural 
department “under rules and regulations to 
be presented by the secretaries of Agriculture, 
of the Treasury, and of Commerce.” The 
chief chemist, on finding an infraction of the 
law, was to present his evidence to the De- 
partment of Justice, which would prosecute. 
his was Dr. Wiley’s hour of triumph; after 
all those years of conflict, he had been given 


| 
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His | 


| 
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| fast foods, cookies, pies, rolls and other breads. 
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Ask for Raisin Candy— 
Qelicious, Healthful and Nutritious 
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Clean—Sweet Raisins 


From a glass-walled, sunlight plant 
Every housewife wants this kind— 


HEN you buy raisins for home cook- 

ing keep these facts in mind: Sun- 

Maid Raisins, which cost no more than 

others, are made from the finest varieties of 

California grapes—famous for their luscious- 
ness. 

These grapes are served fresh in preference 
to others on most California tables. But the 
very delicate structure that makes them so 
delicious prevents their being shipped to 
distant points. 


You may never eat them as fresh grapes, 
but you can have them as fresh raisins. 


Clean—Sweet— Wholesome 


They are packed in an immaculate new plant, con- 
stantly flooded with California sunshine through great 
walls of glass. California “‘sun maids” in spotless uni- 
forms wrap the seeded raisins in waxed paper. 


All seeded raisins are sterilized. So these raisins 


| come to you ready to go straight into your foods. 


They are 75 per cent. pure fruit-sugar—concentrated 
nutriment in practically pre-digested form—so they 
are in themselves an energizing food. 

Use them with boiled rice, in puddings, cakes, break- 
See 
how these raisins make the plainer foods rise to a 
higher plane. 


*SUN-MAID Raisins 


Roosevelt signed it on June 30, and it was to | 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 


| removed) Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without c 


seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 9,000 Growers 


Fresno, California 
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CALIFO 


SUN-MATD 


SEEDED y 


USCAT 


RAISINS 


Sun-Maid Seeded Rais- 
ins (seeds removed) in 
the blue package. 

Ask your dealer for them. 


Send for “Sun-Maid 


Recipes,” a valuable free 
book containing 100 ex- 
cellent suggestions 
their use. 


for 







Sun-Maid 
Seedless 
Raisins 
(grown with- 
out seeds) in 
red packages 
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T’S more, when you have a 1900 Cata- 
ract Electric Washer, you finish the wash 
bright and early each Monday. 

It’s all because of the magic figure 8! In the 1900 
Washer the water is forced through the clothes in a 
figure 8 movement, four times as often as in the 
ordinary washer. Thus it washes the clothes faster! 
“And you can wash everything in your 1900, for 
there is not a single part in the tub to cause wear 
and tear,.or to pull off buttons. The water is forced 
through your clothes entirely by the action of the 
tub—not by the action of any parts in the tub. 
When you have finished the wash, there are no 
parts to lift out and clean either. 

The 1900 works easily, smoothly, and at a cost of 
less than 2c an hour. It washes the clothes snowy 
white and clean in 8 to 10 minutes. 

The wringer also works electrically, and can be 
moved from the washer clear around to the clothes 
basket without moving the washer an inch. 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is a perfect washing 
machtan. Thee Je a 1900 dealer near you who will gladly 
demonstrate a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your own Lane 
Then if you wish, you may start paying for it on terms to 
suit your convenience. Remember, we also have washing 
machines operated by hand and water power. 

Write to us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, 
and a copy of the book, “George Brinton’s Wife.” It’s a 
story you willenjoy. Molly, his pretty little wife, had troubles 
of her own until she interrupted a bridge party, and then things 
began to happen. 


1QOO CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER CO., 204 Clinton St. Binghamton, N.Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office: 
CANADIAN 1900 WASHER COMPANY, 357 Yonge St., Toronto 
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The water swirls 
through the tub im 
a figure 8 move- 
ment— four times 
as often as in the 
ordinary washer. 








Just connect it with the electric 
light and off it starts. 





1900 WASHER COMPANY ¥* , | 
204 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


Please send me the name of the nearest 
1900 dealer, and a copy of the story 
“George Brinton’s Wife.” 
scsi II eases ielnholt 
— Address___ _— 


City and State__ ——, 






















“Speaking of Dr. Wiley...” 


the power to correct the abuses about which 
he had been able only to agitate before, and 
he did not yet realize that the fight to enforce 
the law was going to be greater than the one 
to get it passed had been. 

The “regulation” by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture promulgated in the spring after the 
law became operative was that it was to be 
administered by a board. There had been 
nothing in the law itself about a board; the 
law had left the administration to the Bureau 
of Chemistry, headed by Dr. Wiley. The 
office of associate chemist was created that 
spring, with powers greater in some respects 
than those of the chief chemist, and not sub- 
ordinate to the chief chemist. The associate} 
chemist was one member of the board, the} 
solicitor of the Department of Agriculture was 
another, Dr. Wiley was the chairman, and a} 
two-thirds vote was necessary to recommend | 
for prosecution. 

Under this arrangement Dr. Wiley found it| 
was not easy to get prosecutions recommended. | 
Presently the original method of procedure of 
the board, by which the evidence went first 
to Dr. Wiley for his vote, then to. the solicitor, 
then to the associate chemist, was changed. | 
It appeared that the associate chemist did not | 
always know how to vote unless he had seen 
how the solicitor voted. Dr. Wiley commenced 
to comprehend. “Business,” which he had 
defeated in the open, had now gone under- 
ground; influence and secret methods were 
preventing prosecutions. 


The Remsen Board Proved Hostile 


Dissensions grew—inside the board and out 
of it. President Roosevelt appointed still 
another board—a referee board, of even more 
doubtful legality than the secretary’s board 
had been. It was called the Remsen Board, | 
because its head was Dr. Ira Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University—in whose laboratory sac- 
charin, a sweetening made from coal-tar, had 
been discovered. Dr. Wiley had his doubts 
about saccharin; it has none of the food 
qualities of sugar; he thought food sweetened 
with saccharin should be so marked. Between 
the two boards all Dr. Wiley’s most impor- 
tant decisions were being reversed. A new 
regulation was made that prosecutions must 
take place within three months of the time) 
when samples were procured; this in most) 
cases was impossible. A joker in an appro-| 
priation bill took the prosecutions out of the| 
hands of the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and put them into those of the solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture—Dr. Wiley’s oppo- 
nent on the board. Decisions of the agricul- 
tural department, influenced by the boards 
and by the secretary, were uncertain. Dr.| 
Wiley decided that glucose must not be labeled 
“corn sirup”; the board reversed him and 
decided that it might. It was decided that 
food made green by the use of copper must 
not be imported into the country; then it was 
decided that it might. | 

Mostly the dissensions settled upon two 
great fights, the first of which was the old 
benzoate of soda question. Dr. Wiley in- 
dicted benzoate of soda on two counts; it 
was harmful in itself, he declared, and its use | 
In canning permitted partly decayed vegeta- 
bles to be preserved. The manufacturers, ig- 

noring the second count, denied that it was 

warmful. They had on their side the inertia 

of precedent; to forbid it meant a change. | 

he Remsen Board overruled Dr. Wiley’s de-| 
cision against it. The American Medical | 
Association, representing some 200,000 physi-| 
cians, refused to accept the board’s decision. | 
Ihe agricultural department declared it to/ 
be injurious and then reversed itself. “You} 
can use a little of it,” it told the manufacturers. | 

Che other big fight was the “pure whiskey” 

contest. Dr. Wiley contended that, since 
whiskey was a product made in‘a certain way 
and aged in wood, an imitation of it made of 
alcohol and coloring matter ought to be marked 

imitation whiskey.” Ninety-five percent 
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your house is a 
delightful com- 
bination of duty and 
pleasure. Thibaut’s 
artistic papers set the 
Wall Paper fashions. 
They make a home 
modern and so increase 
its value far more than 
the actual cost of 
papering. 


Send us your dealer’s name and 
ask for our ‘Home Service Chart’, 
which if carefully filled in and 
returned, will enable our Interior 
Decorator to submit suitablé sam- 
ples of wall paper and drapery for 
your entire home without cost to 
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To the decorator who wishes to handle the best 


and most up-to date line of artistic wall papers, 
we have a most attractive proposition to offer. 








| RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. } 


| Wall Paper Specialists 










MADISON AVE. at 32d STREET J a 
NEW YORK | EDWIN R SWaby 
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The Largest Wall Paper House in the World 








WASHINGTON HEIGHTS BROOKLYN 
(New York City) 3621 Broadway Flatbush & DeKalb Aves. 
BRONX BOSTON NEWARK 
485 Willis Ave. 96-98 Federal St. 141 Halsey St. 
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Cleans 
From 

Ceiling 
to Floor 
MoU cendetilly 


serviceable and _ has 
many different uses. 





. 


Its large size and weil- 
balanced head of chemi- 
‘cally treated yarn, holds 
‘the dust until it is shaken 
or washed. It gets to the 
mouldings and all out-of- 
reach corners, and cleans 
delicate wall coverings 
without danger of soiling. 


The Fuller Wonder Mop is but 


one of the 


Fuller i.’s;; Brushes 


The use of many of them will 
make it possible for you to be 
free from household duties every 
afternoon, and not too tired to 
enjoy your leisure—they save 
you time, labor and money. 


Remember that Fuller Brushes are 


First—Not sold in stores, but can be 
obtained only from one of our 1000 
representatives who are trained by 
and who follow the suggestions of our 
Household Efficiency Expert. They 
wear the Fuller Trade-Mark Button. 
(If one has not called recently, write us.) 


Second—Unlimited in usefulness—a special brush for every purpose. 


Third—Fully guaranteed against defects in material and workmanship. 


* 


Your guarantee 
of Quality 
and Service 


Buy only 
Brushes bearing 
this trade-mark 


The Fuller Brush Co. 


Sales Offices In All.Principal Cities HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT | 
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“Speaking of Dr. Wiley...” 


of the whiskey sold was “imitation.” The 
agricultural department decided that Dr. 
Wiley was right; it waited three years and 
then decided he was wrong. 

“T won on benzoate of soda before Con- 
gress,” Dr. Wiley says, ‘‘and lost before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; I won on whiskey before 
Roosevelt and lost before Taft.” 

The various contests had their stirring and 
their amusing phases. One is of President 
Roosevelt shaking alittle bottle before Dr. 
Wiley’s face and shouting: 

“Saccharin? Saccharin? You say that is 
harmful? My doctor has been giving it to me 
for years.” 

Another is of President Taft who, having 
been an internal revenue collector himself, 
thought he ought to know—explaining to 
Dr. Wiley that “whiskey” was a trade name 
and meant not whiskey but a drink which 
looked like whiskey and produced its effects, 

But in spite of differences of opinion and of 
deliberate obstructionists, the work had been 
going on. “The pure food law,” Dr. Wiley 
said in 1910, “has stopped ninety percent 
of misbranding and fifty percent of drugging 
foods, and has enabled honest manufacturers 
to discard what they know to be dishonest 
practises.” 


Honors Came from Many Countries 

It was just thirty years, when Dr. Wiley 
made this statement, since he had reported 
to the Indiana state board that market sirups 
and honey were made of glucose; he had de- 
voted these -years entirely to the nation’s 
health and principally to its food. The Bureau 
of Chemistry, where there had been four as- 
sistants when he took charge, had now three 
hundred and fifty employees, two hundred of 
whom were expert chemists. His subordi- 
nates there worshiped him; he was gracious, 
kindly, and pleasant in his manner toward 
them. He was not always so considerate of 
his superiors—men who rattle the dry bones of 
precedents cannot be considered. Methods of 
food examination which he considered had 
been adopted in civilized countries all over the 
world—notably the experimental tests of 
food on human beings, which he had been 
the first to try. In 1907, the French Republic 
extended to him an invitation to be the guest 
of the nation at the Bordeaux Exposition in 
honor of Fulton and to advise the officials 
having in charge the enforcement of local 
laws. At the end of his services, at an official 
dinner at Beaune, a senator of France an- 
nounced to him that in recognition of his 
services the government had bestowed upon 
him the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 
He had other decorations; he had honorary 
degrees from several universities; he was a 
member of a long list of scientific societies in . 
America and elsewhere; he was a lecturer in 
universities; he had been a delegate and mem- 
ber of juries of award in world expositions and 
international congresses. 

These honors had come merely as incidentals 
to his work, for he had not set any of the goals 
men usually set, and at any time during his 
employ by the Government he could have ob- 


| tained more money by doing something else. 


He had not married; he had not established 
a home of hisown. During his entire residence 


| in Washington he had lived with friends, and 


his place of recreation was the Cosmos Club, 
of which in 1907 he was president. 

At sixty-seven years of age, Dr. Wiley took 
time to fall in love. Eleven years before, 
Anna Campbell Kelton, daughter of General 
Kelton, after graduating from George Wash- 
ington University and completing a library 
course, had been assigned to the Bureau of 
Chemistry as a secretary, while awaiting an 
appointment in the Library of Congress. She 
left the Bureau of Chemistry and went to the 


| Congressional Library, and had become well- 


known on her own account by her work tor 
woman’s suffrage and for better wages for 
women. Dr. Wiley had never forgotten her. 





LORENCE | 


COOK STOVES 


ee 


More Heat— Less Care 


HETHER it is baking or roasting, boiling or can- 

ning, whether you need intense, medium, or slow 
heat—the Florence Oil Cook Stove will do your cooking 
easily, safely, and economically. 


The Florence burner is a most practical burner. Just 
raise the chimney and touch a lighted match to the 
asbestos kindler—in a few minutes you get an intense, 
ccan, hot, blue flame right under the cooking. { Heat is 
zutomatically controlled by lever handles. The heat gos into 
the cooking and not into the kitchen. This means a cool kitchen. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove is easy to use — easy to keep clean 
and safe. This sturdy stove burns kerosene—a cheap and clean 
fuel. You can see the oil supply through the glass bull’s-eye in 
the tank. The tank may be safely removed and refilled while the 
stove is in use. Any woman can keep it always in good working 
order and ready for instant use by following the directions that 
come with each stove. 

Ask your dealer to explain the comforts and economies of 


a Florence-equipped oil kitchen. Every Florence - product 
fully guaranteed. Write for free copy of illustrated booklet. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 54 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3,4 and 5 burners), Florence Tank 


Water Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters , 
W MareHeat # less Care 


Made and sold in Canada by MClarys. London, Canaaa 


In using advertisements see page 6 





ALLYEAR ’ROUND 


GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Che Jdeal Floor Covering > 


nr . . . . 

wee buying a piano a woman asks for a certain kind of a 
piano. She knows before she buys it just what kind of a 
piano she wants and why. 

It is just as important in buying grass rugs to insist on getting the genuine 
CREX. ‘There is the same relative difference in tone and quality. 

CREX rugs are sanitary and made to withstand ordinarily hard usage on any 
floor. Easily cleaned without beating they lichten the burden of housekeeping while 
their low cost makes them particularly desirable. 

_, Solid and beautifully blended colors in a wide ‘range of patte ns to harmonize 
with room decorations. 

, Beware of imitations, some of which are even made of split or crushed straw. 
Buy CREX rugs—the popular favorite in millions of homes—they’ll please you. 

CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side binding 
provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and sizes of the three CREX 
weaves-—DE LUXE, HERRINGBONE and REGULAR — mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 











| “Speaking of Dr. Wiley...” 


They were married on February 27, 1911. 
The year of Dr. Wiley’s marriage was the 
year of the culmination of the efforts against 
him by the-interests’which wanted to get rid 
of him. There had been hardly a day in the 
five years since the passage of the pure food 
law when a request had not been presented 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for his removal. 
The time was now propitious, for he had 
displeased President Taft by his distinction 
between real and “imitation” whiskey. Con- 
gress recently had decreed that bureaus 
which employed experts should not pay them 
yearly more than amounted in the total to 
nine dollars a day. It was apparently of no 
concern to Congress that experts could not 
be obtained for this amount. The bureaus, 
entangled in the red tape of the law, were 
obliged to find a way to pay their experts, and 
found it by purchasing only as much of the 
experts’ time as the yearly salary allowed by 
Congress would pay for. The Bureau of 
Chemistry did as the other bureaus did. 

Secret charges were brought against Dr. 
Wiley that the bureau of which he was the 
chief had paid Dr. H. H. Rusby, head of 
Columbia University College of Pharmacy, 
more than nine dollars a day for laboratory 
analysis. Dr. Wiley was not told of these 
charges, which were tried in secrecy and pre- 
sented to the Attorney-General. The At- 
torney-General recommended “condign pun- 
ishment.’’ Then Dr. Wiley was informed that 
he had been convicted, but that he would not 
be punished if he resigned. 

Dr. Wiley refused to resign, and his refusal 
made the charges public. The press took up 
the question, President Taft was obliged to . 
make a personal investigation, and Congress 
instituted an inquiry. Dr. Wiley was ex- 
onerated and ordered returned to his position, 
and the men who had brought the charges 
were reprimanded. 

He took up his work again, only to find 
that the offenders whose prosecution he had 
recommended were not being prosecuted. He 
inquired as to these failures to prosecute. 
“Interests,” it appeared, stood in the way. 
In the promulgation of regulations and by 
jokers put in legislation the law as to who 
was to recommend prosecutions had become 
obscured, and Dr. Wiley asked Secretary 
Wilson to clear up this point; the Secretary 
made no reply. After waiting two weeks with- 
out response from the Secretary, Dr. Wiley 
perceived that his usefulness in the Bureau 
of Chemistry had ended. Years of efforts to 
entangle him in red tape so that he would be 
powerless finally succeeded, and Dr. Wiley 
tendered his resignation, March 15, 1912. 


The People Were With Him 


Nine-tenths of the people and virtually the 
entire press stood solidly behind him; the 
public had been won to an appreciation of the 
idea which had taken possession of the Purdue 
College professor so many years before, and 
had given him its confidence. The comments 
on his resignation echoed those which had 
been made a year before, when the charge 
against him had become public. ‘There is 
no more unselfish or devoted public servant,” 
one editorial writer had said then. ‘To him 
we owe such a quickening of the public con- 
science as we owe to hardly any other living 
man.” Positions totalling in their tendered 
salaries a half-million dollars a year were 


| offered him when his resignation became 


known, but he took none of them. 

Dr. Wiley wanted still to carry on_his 
work, and Goop HovusEKEEPING offered him 
that opportunity. For eight years he has 
talked monthly to the readers of Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING on the conditions which make lor 
health, efficient living, and happiness. 

He was sixty-eight when his first little son, 


| Harvey W. Wiley, Jr., was born; and hardly 
| any American baby ever occasioned so much 
| newspaper comment, unless it was his younger 


brother, born when Dr. Wiley was seventy. 





Would Dr. Wiley apply to his own children 
the principles “derived from his thirty-five 
years of study? ‘There was' no question but - 
that he would try, and he believes that he has 

ne it. r 
othe life of the Wiley family reproduces the . 
simplicity of Dr. Wiley’s boyhood as far-as - 
modern living conditions make it practical. 
The family lives during the four summer 
months on his Virginia farm, and would spend 
more time there except that school demands 
the boys’ presence for eight months in Wash- 
ington. Their town home has the third floor 
set apart for sleeping quarters and left un- 
heated, with doors and windows open. 

Their bread and cereals come mostly from 
the farm, ground in a small French buhr 
mill which preserves the whole grain in the 
wheat flour and ‘Indian meal after the old 
fashion. Their potatoes, carrots, turnips, and 
apples come from the farm. The milk from 
the farm is sold; they buy from the same milk- 
man, and of course do not get their own milk, 
but it is pasteurized before they get it, and with 
plenty of fruit and vegetables. there is no 
danger of scurvy. They. have fruit always 
twice a day—generally apples. The boys call 
the apple the “toothbrush,” because it is 
served ‘last and cleans the teeth and in- 
duces a generous flow of saliva. Their cured 
meats are grown and cured by themselves in 
the old Virginia style. They rarely have cakes 
or sweet desserts, and when they do, the boys 
do not get any. Dr. and Mrs. Wiley drink one 
cup of coffee each for breakfast, with plenty 
of cream and very little sugar; the boys never 
have either tea or coffee. On the farm they 
sleep entirely on porches, the boys run wild, 
and practically everything the family eats FLOOR LAM PS 
and drinks is grown by themselves. 

No man can hold an idea so long as Dr. 
Wiley has held his without its growing. His 


beg rith the adulterati f food; his ex- . ° . 
sitecuts with (ac tans dues seed © {,OR solid comfort every night in 
the year this MILLER Floor 


by means of new information as to the effect of 
the different ways of preparing food; it grew 


again to consideration of all living conditions Lamp is unique. P laceable any- 


—personal hygiene, the hygiene of homes, the 


way people work and play. Of late it has wher e, extended or lowered at will, 
grown again, for he has been led to the con- its d ouble-j ointed arm enables you 


sideration of longevity. ) . h | 

Real Success Implies Long Life to get the light at just the ang e€ you 
Long life is ont meets * Sine which men want. Finished in Statuary Bronze, 
desire; it is one of the chief elements in suc- bs bs 
cess and greatness. For one person of achieve- Old Br ass, Floren tine Relief, and 
ment, who, like the poet Keats, died young, » 1 
you will find a score of great men and women Grecian Antique. 
whose life exceeded the allotted span of seventy 
years. And long life is something which many 


more people might have than have it now. On display at all of the companies 


Improvements in medicine and practise have ; | dl 
increased the average length of life by preserv- 1 r 
ing babies and young people ‘ee Satake listed. below, who will g a 
would have died; they have probably increased mail inquiries. 
to some extent the actual length of life by 
preserving the health and vigor of old people. 
But they have not done what could have been 
accomplished. igs Ee 

The reason is the way the Americans have << ‘ For Sale by 
come to live. As the world’s most prosperous 
pr. mene ease and luxury, we have : as hdseste Pover ¢ 
ost the simplicity which was “American’’ in Edison Co, Broskiya, Xi. ¥. wr iat © 
a former time. We will not “take the trouble camenwestth (dices Ce. Chi Hebe he a ” 
to live long.” Dr. Wiley, considering this Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. i 7 Portland Railway. Light & Power Co. 4 
problem, has formulated certain rules for Dallas Power & Light C Dallas, Tex Pramas Dacre Powe (a ss wie = Ps 
living. Not all of them are within the control Flectric € ' ious citi Palas Soria Co. In various cities in 
of every individual, and some can be controlled Sioux City Gas and Electric Co, 
only by the parents. The Electric Shop Providence, R. 1. Utah Power & Light Co. 


1. Begin by being the child of healthy ’ Se ea, eas ae Poet 


parents with a long line of healthy ancestors ity Li i and electric light companies in other cities in the United States 
behind them. i Wichita, Kan. 


2. Be nourished during the first year of a : Flectric i Co, Lente agony CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
your life on mother’smilk, or, if that is not ; i ille, Canadian General Electric Co., Utd. Toronto, Ont 
available, on modified cow’s or goat’s milk, 


resembling, as nearly as posssble in chemical E. © an 
composition, human milk. d W d M mp 

3- In childhood have simple, plain food, of a r I c r Oo 7 
: cuapneiien to nourish all the tissues of the Established 1844 
ody. Avoid the use of candy, added sugar, 2 . 
confections of all descriptions, puddings, sweet M e r 1 d en Cc onnecticut 


desserts, and sweetened beverages. Have 
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Adapted from 
the Della Robbia 


For Baby’s Sake— 


Keep We 


The nursing baby’s growth and health 
depend upon the mother’s physical con- 
dition. If she allows herself to become 
constipated and then attempts to relieve 


constipation by using laxatives and purga- 
tives, her digestive system is usually upset 
and her baby’s nutrition injuriously affected. 


The safe constipation treatment—safe for 
both mother and child—is Nujol. Nujol 
will keep the poisonous waste moving out 
of the body by this entirely new principle— 
it works on the waste matter instead of 
on the system. Other forms of treatment 
either irritate or force the system. 


Nujol prevents constipation by keeping the 
food waste soft, thus helping Nature establish 
easy, thorough bowel evacuation at regular 
intervals—the healthiest habit in the world. It 
is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take— 
try it. 
Nujol is sold by all druggists in bottles only bearing the 
Nujol trade mark. Send for instructive booklets—"The 
Days That Go Before” (Constipation during pregnancy 
and nursing period), “As The Twig Is Bent” (Con- 
stipation in infancy and childhood). Address Nujol 


Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 50 Broad- 
way, New York. 


A New Method of Treating an Old Complaint 


* = 
Nuj ol _For Constipation 


April 1920 Good Housekeeping 





“Speaking of Dr. Wiley...” 


plenty of sleep, plenty of play, and enough 
chores to keep you out of mischief. 

4. During your school years take plenty of 
exercise and insist on having a schoolroom well 
ventilated and not too hot in winter. If you 
have lunch at school, avoid pickles, cakes, and 
sweets, and be sure you have brown bread 
with butter, whatever else you have. 

5. As you verge from childhood into man- 
hood or womanhood have an aim in life, and 


| a purpose which you hold to persistently. 
; Don’t be afraid of hard study, or hard work, 


or long hours, if you get plenty of sleep and 


| exercise. 


6. Whatever may be your profession when 
you reach maturity, throw your whole soul 


| into it. If you work for a wage and for noth- 


ing else, you will never develop into anything 
but a wage-earner. The main purpose of 
work should be to accomplish something well. 
Pecuniary reward is a side issue. The same 
wholesome diet which you need as a child 


| should be your sustenance during active life. 


7. No one can hope to escape trouble, with 


| consequent worry. When your day’s work is 


done, and you start home, leave worry be- 


| hind. Never.carry it with you; never ponder 
over it when you wake up in the night. 


8. Cultivate a philosophical attitude toward 
life. Endure its hardships, its trials, and its 
sorrows with placidity. Don’t get into the 
habit of grumbling against the inevitable 
Accept it and make the best of it. Don’t be 
elated by success. Don’t be depressed by 
failure. A correct mental attitude has much 
to do with health and, therefore, with 
longevity. 

g. Don’t be a kicker. Stand firmly for 
what you believe is right, and persistently. 
But do not denounce the man who differs 
from you. He may think that he is right, 
also. Have toleration for the peculiarities of 
other people. You may have some yourself. 

10. Take a cold bath every morning, as 
cold as you can well tolerate, followed by a 
brisk rub, and once a week take a hot one. 
Don’t keep your workroom, or your sleeping 


| room in winter, too warm. It is nearly always 


heat that gives you a cold, and not cold. 
These are the first, and the chief, of Dr. 
Wiley’s rules, to the observance of which he 
lays the fact that at seventy-six he is still 
almost as active and as virile mentally and 
physically as he has ever been. Those of them 
which are within the power of the individual 
to observe are not difficult, but think them 
over and determine for yourself whether fol- 
lowing them would not materially change 
your way of life. Then ask yourself, Are you 
among those who are deliberately or through 
ignorance foregoing the success and happiness 


| which a long life would give you? 


Recipes 
(Continued from page 51) 
to make a dough which may be rolled. Cut 
in any desired shapes and bake about ten 
minutes in a 400° F. oven. 


| Nellie Ellison, 612 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ~ 


Sour Cream Pie 

2450 Total Calories 145 Protetn Calories 
I cupful sour cream ¥4 teaspoonful salt 
16 cupfal sugar 16 cupful raisins 
2 egg yolks : Pastry | 
14 teaspoonful cinnamon 2 egg whites 
4 teaspoonful cloves 6 tablespoonsful sugar 

Combine the cream and the half cupful oi 
sugar; add the egg yolks well beaten, the 
spices, the salt, and the raisins chopped finely. 
Line a small pie plate with pastry and fill 
with the mixture. Bake in a hot oven long 
enough to set the pastry, and reduce the heat 
to complete the baking until the custard 
mixture is set. Remove from the oven and 
spread with a meringue made of the whites 


| stiffly beaten and the sugar added. Brown in 
a slow oven. 


Mys. Car? Olson, Clinton, Minn 
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O the realization of their 

absolute safety and secur- 
ity is added the knowledge that 
there is a real economy in 
buying Woolco Snaps. Made 
expressly to be distributed 
through the Woolworth chain 
of stores—composed to date of 
1100 links—dependable Woolco 
Snaps at 5c a card are beyond 
comparison with many snaps 
selling at even twice that price. 


Every Woolco is a perfect snap, 
carefully standardized in qual- 
ity. Its dutiful spring never 
fails. Its improved shape lets it 
lie snug against the garment. 
Its guaranteed rust-proof finish 
helps it withstand the rigors 
of tubbing, rubbing and wear. 
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Black and bright nickel; sizes 
for every snap-fastener purpose 
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EXCLUSIVELY AT 


FE.W. WOOLWORTH CO. STORES 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM 


CLEANER 


BIG BRUSH — POWERFUL SUCTION 


Care-free Afternoons for You 


You can put away your house-cleaning cares with 
the lunch dishes and spend your long, free after- 
noons in recreation, in rest, or with your children, 
your friends, your music, or your books—if you 
use a TORRINGTON Electric Vacuum Cleaner for a 
few minutes each morning. It will do your cleaning 
for you quickly, thoroughly, and without tiring you. 

A TORRINGTON Electric Vacuum Cleaner is al- 
ways ready to clean. Its big revolving sweeper- 
brush lifts up threads and surface litter and loosens 
trodden-in grit and dirt. Powerful suction directly 
behind the brush sucks all the dirt and litter into a 
dustproof bag. With its attachments every form 
of household cleaning is easily, quickly, and 
thoroughly done. 

Visit the nearest shop where TORRINGTON Electric Vac 
uum Cleaners are sold, and have the Cleaner and ‘its attach: 
ments thoroughly demonstrated to you. 


“Send us your address so we may send 
you a booklet, also information about a 
free trial and partial payments. 


(National Sweeper Division) 


17 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn X-Ray View 
Showing Brusn 


liftin 
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“We Couldn’t Afford a 
Doctor” 


(Continued from page 20) 


father’s annual earnings were $450 or less, up to 
fncomes of $1250 or more. It was learned that 
the lowest income groups are the highest in- 
fant mortality groups; that is, that the largest 
number of babies die in families with the 
smallest incomes. 

The figures based upon the findings in seven 
cities studied are significant and eloquent in 
the story they tell: 


Infant Mortality Rite 
per rooo babies 

.110.9 

125.6 

.116.6 

107.5 

82.8 

04.0 

50.1 


Father’s Earnings per 
vedr 
Under $ 450 
$ 450 349 
550 049. . 
050 549 
$50 1040. 
1050 1249.. 
1250 - and ove 


The rapid rise in the number of babies’ 
deaths as the scale of earnings descends is 
sinister when we ‘consider the large number of 
fathers in this country in the lowest paid 
groups. These figures were gathered from 1914 
to 1916, and while wages in most industries 
and occupations have increased since then, 
they have increased no more rapidly than the 
cost of living, if indeed they have kept pace 
with it. According to Professor William 
Ogburn of Columbia University, who in De- 
cember, 1918, assembled the available figures 
on wages and the cost of living, a minimum 
standard of living represented by an annual 
expenditure in New York City of between $800 
and $900 in 1914 could not be maintained in 
December, 1918, for less than $1500 a year. 
While cash wages have increased in certain 
industries, real wages, based on the relative 
buying capacity of money in 1914 and 1918 
have increased in few industries and decreased 
in many of them. The standard of living has 
been seriously lowered in the majority of sala- 
ried and wage-earning families, owing to the 
fact that increased prices have outstripped 
the buying capacity of family incomes, and 
there seems no doubt that it is being lowered 
to a dangerous and even disastrous level so 
far as very young children are concerned. 


NVESTIGATIONS have disclosed that as a 

natural result of low wages paid to the father, 
the mother has to go out to work to increase 
the family income. It was found that wage- 
earning mothers and low-wage fathers are in 
practically the same groups, and that as the 
father’s wages increase the number of wage- 
earning mothers decreases. In Manchester, 
New Hampshire, it was learned that 65 pe-- 
cent of the mothers whose husbands earned 
less than $550 were gainfully employed outside 
the home during the first year after the birth 
of the baby, while only nine percent of the 
mothers whose husbands earned more than 
$1250 were so employed. Apparently the 
mothers do not prefer to go out to work, leaving 
young babies at home, but seek work outside 
the home only when impelled by the necessity 
of helping to feed and clothe the family. These 
mothers are frequently expecting another 
child, and here we come upon a very important 
factor in our high infant death-rate. 

Investigations made in this -and other 
countries show clearly that the expectant 
mother’s exhausting toil and poor living 
conditions coincide with the child’s inability 
to survive the first weeks of life. Half the 
babies who die in this country—125,000 of 
them—do not survive the first six weeks, 
largely because of the conditions surroundin 
the prenatal life of the mother. Most expectant 
mothers in low-income groups find themselves 
forced to work until the last possible moment 
lifting heavy weights, toiling at machines, or 
doing all their housework aid chores. 


“T worked until the last day in the mill and | 





The Northfield Bed-Davenport 
is as easy to use asitis to sit in 


Any Room A Bedroom 


ORTHFIELD Bed-Davenports 
make of any room what every 
woman wants her rooms to be —im- 
mediately suggestive of kindly livable- 
Ness, a gracious invitation to settle down 
and be easy awhile. 


Visitors instinctively pick out a North- 
field to sink into. Its suggestion of com- 
fort puts them at their ease, so inviting 
are its deep, roomy cushions, its care- 
fully thought-out, just-right angle of 
arms, seat and back—just the proper 
height for an easy, lounging position. 


In living room, sunparlor, den—yes, 
even the dining room, never would one 
suspect that the roomy depths of this 
very good-looking davenport cover a 25 
pound mattress on sturdy springs, in- 
stantly convertible into as soft and rest- 
ful a double bed as you ever slept on. 


Every Northfield is a masterly piece 
of furniture, made as well as years of 


specialization can achieve, as handsome 
and substantial in design as the best 
tenets of taste could wish, as comfortable 
as heart could desire. 


There are Northfield styles and fin- 
ishes for every interior scheme, in suites 
that include rocker and chair—in over- 
stuffed, fibre-reed, and period designs 
as illustrated. In the attractive fibre- 
reed line you can also select additional 
pieces in harmony, as fibre-reed tables, 
floor or table lamps, desks and ferneries, 
as space and inclination may demand, 


Where you find Northfield on a 
piece of furniture you can be sure that 
that particular piece is made as well as 
furniture can be made. For your own 
sake, when buying ask to see “ North- 
fields”. 
them, let us know and we’ll advise you 
where to get them. We'll be glad to. 
send you now our booklet, ‘‘The 
Davenport with a Secret” 


Northfield Bed Oavenports 


Every one carries the Northfield trade-mark 


Ghe Northfield Company, Makers of Good Furniture 


GORDON 
Motor Crib 


18th Ave. and Martin Street, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


A New Comfort for 
Mother and Baby 


Motoring a Pleasure 


for ALL 


This crib for babies up to two years 

is being used by thousands of families. 

An ingenious SPRING arrangement 
enables baby to sleep over the roughest 
roads, and mother may drive. Can be 
compactly folded or quickly removed when 
not in use. Occupies no I space in car. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Dealer’s Name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 


Dept. G, 219 N. State Street, 


CHICAGO. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Good Figure 


Let me help you. 


E FREE from naggingailments! Weigh 
what you should weigh! Have a per- 
fect figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! 

I have helped 92,000 refined, intellectual women 
regain health and good figures. I have taught them 
how to keep well. Why not you? You can devote 
just a few minutes a day in your room to principles 
which I direct and 


You can weigh exactly what you should 


I KNOW it. I have reduced the weight of ‘40,000 
women and increased the weight ot 40,000 more. I 
can do the same for you. My work has grown in 
favor because results are quick, natural and appeal 
to common sense. 

Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. 
Perfect your own. You will look a lot better in a 
modest dress if you carry it well than in an expensive 
gown with a poor figure. 

Your health lies almost entirely in your own hands 
and you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have done 
for others. 


The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives and daughters are my 


pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 


What the Newspapers and Magazines Say: 


Boston Herald—‘Susanna Cocroft is mo e than an individual. 
be regarded as an institution which disseminates reasonable, sound advice concerning 


health.” 


Boston Times—‘‘She herself is an inspiring example of a woman who has attained 
complete independence and success, as the result of her own 
energy, talent, education, refinement and courage.” 

American Magazine—‘The world is a much better place to live 
in because of the success Susanna Cocroft has had in showing 
her sisters how to live and take care of their bodies. 


You Can Be 
What You Wish to Be 


if you are willing to train the mind to right thinking as the muscles to 


right action. 


Write me about yourself. 





Don’t wait, you may forget it. 


mr 
— 











By directing the thoughts and the daily activities, as well as correcting 
physical ailments, as explained above, I have helped my pupil to fix her 
ideal of what she wishes to become and by directing body, mind and 
spirit together, we have realized this idea] for her. 
give little things their little places and realize the big things in life. 

Hundreds of letters have come to me from many pupils whom I have 
trained telling of their entire satisfaction. 

Be sure to state what particular problem con- 
fronts you. I will hold your letter in strict confidence and will tell you 
personally whether I can help your case. 


CROFT, Dept. 22, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
SA A A 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recog- 
nized authority on conditioning 
women as our training camps 
have condicioned our men. 


Extracts from Letters: 


“The other day I weighed 120 
pounds. When I first wrote you 


I weighed 106. I look 10 years 
younger.” 

“T have reduced 38 pounds in 
3 months and every one says I 


look so much better.” 
“Father says your course is 
worth $1,000 to me.” 


“IT am fine! Just think, only 
a few weeks ago I suffered con- 
tinually with indigestion and 
every vital organ was sluggish. 
Now I feel like a new woman.” 


She may perhaps 


”» 


She bas learned to 


Sit down and write me NOW. 
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May our School Department help you? 


Ta HO 





The selection of a school or a camp is, at best, a difficult problem. 
Our School Department is maintained for the purpose of helping you 


solve this problem. 


Write us, stating kind of school or camp sought, age of prospective 
pupil or camper, locality preferred, an estimate of the charges you 
wish to pay, and we shall be glad to put you in touch with schools or 


camps meeting your requirements. 


Director, the School Department 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING - - - 


119 West 40th St., New York City 
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| time of childbirth. 





‘We Couldn’t Afford a 


Doctor’’ 


went back one week after my baby came,” 
said a woman worker in a Manchester cotton 
mill. “‘I had to earn money to pay the doctor,” 

“T had to get up in three days to take care 
of my lodgers’ rooms, or they would have 
left,” said another. 

In rural areas they have been found doing 
washing and carrying wood and water long: 
distances, because of the entire lack of house- 
hold help or the means to employ it. “I cooked 
until the ‘last hour before the baby came, be- 
cause we were haying and six men had to be 
fed,” said a Montana mother whose baby died, 
* These mothers are on their feet again often 
in a very few days after the birth of the baby, 
performing ‘the same hard tasks, and conse- 
quently are frequently unable to nurse their 
children. It is surprising to many of us to learn 
that as many babies die in the country during 
the first few weeks of life as in cities. Our 


| comfortable belief in “pure country air” as 


a promoter of infant health is shattered by this 
fact. These early deaths are almost entirely 


| due to.the prenatal toil and lack of care of the 


mother both before and after the baby’s birth. 

To relieve this condition in both city and 
country districts, government aid to mater- 
nity, with its resulting aid to infancy, is impera- 


| tive. One of the greatest services rendered by 
government aid provided by England and other 


countries is found to be relief of the mother 
from anxiety over increased expenses at the 
Government aid enables 
her to stop work and to secure the rest and care 
— for the safety of both herself and her 
child. 


THE effect of outside employment on the 

children who survive the prenatal condition 
of the mother must also be considered. The 
infant mortality rate greatly increases when 
the mother goes out to work, since of necessity 
she leaves the baby at home exposed to the 
hazards of artificial feeding. Again and again 
mothers in mill towns have said to inter- 


viewers: 


“We would starve upon my _ husband’s 
wages, so I must leave my babies at home in 
charge of the oldest, while I work in the mill.” 

Another factory woman’s reply about the 
health of her babies was most intelligent. 
“Get my husband wages we can live on, and 
1 will stop work and bear healthy children— 
and make them strong and fat too—nursing 


| them, or feeding them on the best bottled milk! 


Now we can only afford to give the youngest 
condensed milk, and mighty little of that, and 
it doesn’t agree with him, so no wonder he is 
puny and small.” She spoke with bitterness. 

The large number of deaths of babies among 
the poor can not be blamed upon the ignorance 
of the mother. Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, in a recent discussion, 
made a spirited defense of the working-class 
mother. She said: “Poverty may be accom- 
panied by ignorance. So may affluence. Al- 
though it is not possible to gage the relative 
ignorance of the care of children according to 
income, it is clear that poverty takes away 
the defenses by which the effects of ignorance 
may be evaded.” 

She quoted Sir Arthur Newsholme, Medical 
Officer of the English Local Government Board, 
who said at a conference on child welfare 
standards held last summer at Washington 
under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau: 
“Maternal ignorance is sometimes regard 
as a chief factor in causing excessive child 
mortality. It is a comfortable doctrine for the 
well-to-do person to adopt; and it goes far to 
relieve his conscience in the contemplation o! 
excessive suffering and mortality among the 
poor... There is little reason to believe 


‘that the average ignorance in matters 0! 
| health of the working-class mother 1s much 
| greater than that of mothers in other classes 


of society. . . . But the ignorance of the work- 


‘ ing-class mother is dangerous, because It 
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hat, too, is a part of our home’ 


STRENGTH OF |, 7 
j GIBRALTAR $ 


Houses are built on walls of stone 
—sturdy and staunch to with- 
stand the storms. 

Butmillions of womenand menlike 
you have anchored their homes far 
more firmly still. They have built 
on a rock that is proof against 
storms—and trials and bereave- 


ments and disappointments as well. 


The Rock of Gibraltar means 
Prudential to them—more than 
a half billion dollars in assets 
pledged to their security. They 
look~at- its towering might and 
say: “The foundations of our 
household are laid on that rock. 
That, too, is a part of our 


home.” 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryben, President 


Home Orrice, Newark, N. J. 
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Gossard quality will never be sacrificed in the 
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In the H. W. Gossard 


President of The H.W. Gossard Co., intro- 


year 1902, Mr. 


slightest to the insistent need for increased 


AEP BIN 


evel = 


e . ITO : io ° 
duced to the world a new idea in corsetry; production 


the front lacing principle. In the face of = yy can buy every Gossard Corset with the 
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long established practices and the cherished assurance that it will render the unequalled 


prejudices of many centuries, Gossard Cor- 
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service every wearer of a Gossard has a right 


f 


Sel eeued 


sets steadily gained a commanding ascend- 45 expect. ‘The models designed for your 


ency, perhaps best evidenced by the scores individual needs will give you that style that 


of imitators that have followed and are still only a Gossard can give—the perfect front 


SUI 


following in the wake of their success. 
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and perfect back that others have tried in 


This success was built upon the inherent vain to imitate; an all-day comfort that can 
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merit of the merchandise; and the enormous —_M!y-result from a faultlessly fitting garment; 
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demand of today is a watural development — 2” assurance of healthful support that is 
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of the universal and steadily increasing pret- priceless to every thoughttul woman; and a 


erence for these original front lacing corsets. Waring service that alone is worth the 


uu 


price you pay. 
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In this connection it is a significant fact 


ange 


that in spite of unparalled manufacturing 


You will find Gossard Corsets at those stores 


resources Gossard Corsets never have been 


you like best; those stores that safeguard 


TAP, 


roduced in sufficient quantity to satisfy the : . at : 
A ; P eeren ene their prestige by offering only merchandise 
emand. 


of unquestionably superior quality. Every 


Certainly nothing less than unquestioned 
superiority could account for the intensity of 
favor in which Gossard Corsets are held the 


corsetiere handling Gossard Corsets takes 
pride in selling them and will take a personal 


interest in your satisfaction. 


The H.W. 


Gossard Co. 
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“We Couldn’t Afford a ' 


Doctor’ 


associated with relative social helplessness. 
To remedy this, what is needed is that the en- 
vironment of the infant of the poor should 
be leveled up toward that of the infant of the 
well-to-do, and that medical advice and nursing 
assistance should be made available for the poor 
as promptly as it is for persons of higher social 
status.” 

This can be accomplished only by governmental 
provision for education and assistance concerning 
prenatal and postnatal problems of maternity and 
infancy, which should be available to every house- 
hold throughout the country. 

Our conclusions must be that the essential 
of a lowered infant mortality rate is, before 
every other consideration, governmental pro- 
vision for medical and nursing care, to be 
available for all mothers and all babies, and to 
include also education in the hygiene of mater- 
nity and infancy available to all girls and 
women. The bill introduced into the Senate 
this session of Congress by Senator Sheppard 
of Texas, and into the House by Representative 
Towner of Iowa (known as Senate Bill 3259, 
and as House Bill 10925), under the sponsor- 
ship of the Federal Children’s Bureau, will 
undoubtedly supply the essential. The bill 
is described as one “for the public protection 
of maternity and infancy and providing a 
method of cooperation between the government 
of the United States and the several states.” 
It provides for governmental appropriations of 
money to be apportioned on the basis of popu- 
lation among all states agreeing to appropriate 
an amount equal to that received from the 
government. It provides for the creation of 
a Federal Board of Maternity and Infancy, 
and for state boards to cooperate with the 
Federal board in the execution of the act. 
Its benefits are open to all women in the nation, 
depending upon the acceptance of the terms 
of the act by the individual states in which 
they live. It makes provision for popular 
instruction in the hygiene of infancy and 
maternity and related subjects,“ particularly 
for those to whom such facilities are not ac- 
cessible.”” This instruction is to be carried out 
through public health nurses, consultation 
centers, and other suitable methods, and 
through qualified lecturers in extension courses 
provided by the state universities, land grant 
colleges, and other public educational institu- 
tions. Provision is also made for “‘ medical and 
nursing care for mothers and infants at home 
or at a hospital when necessary, especially in 
remote areas.” 


HIS bill is undoubtedly the most urgent 


conservation and reconstruction measure 
before the American people today. Every 


woman should secure a copy of it from her 


Congressman, study its provisions and insist 


upon its passage before Congress adjourns | 
in June. Only by instant action can the | 


United States advance from its present shock- 
ing position of perhaps the most backward 
“civilized” country of the world in its neglect 
of maternity and infancy, with its consequent 
high maternal and infant death-rate. With 
this bill adopted as a principle of government, 
an important advance will have been made 
toward endng the appalling waste of human 
life and health in this country, of ability and 
usefulness destroyed. Through the complex 


problems of the present we can then look | 


forward with hope to a future in which life, 
liberty, 
goal for which our country started one hundred 
and fifty years ago, will be within the reach of 
every citizen. Every child will be assured 
a right without which all others mentioned 
in our charter of liberty mean little, the right 
of health at birth. 

Constant and determined pressure upon 
Congress from the fifteen or twenty million 
women who will vote in November, or from a | 
considerable part of them, will secure the 
swift passage of the measure during the present 





and the pursuit of happiness, the | 
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Smarter shoes for 
spring 
but still they’re comfortable ! 


That’s the wonderful part about“the new 
creations in the Red Cross Shoe, In the 
daintiest pumps, the smartest oxfords, 
the snuggest-ftting springtime boots, is 
cleverly hidden that famous ‘‘ bends with 
your foot” comfort. 


Try on the new models at your Red 
Cross shoe dealer’s today 


Write for the season’s new 
Style Guide! 

Sent without charge. Illustrates and de- 
scribes the correct models in all materials 
—each model the standard of value at its 
price. With it we will send you the name 
of your Red Cross Shoe dealer. Addres: 
The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 754 Dand- 
ridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Model No. 597—The 
“Charmant."” So sau- 
cily it displays the tip 
of its pretty tongue! So 
jauntily flaunts the how 
at its trim throat! ‘Tis 
109020 indeed—this ox- 
ford of black ooze calf 


Detachable Rubber Heels 


Put on like rubbers—prevent 
run-down heels, save wear. 

Yor French and Louis Heels. 
Black, tan, gray and white. 50c 
per pair. Ask your dealer, or send 

his name with remittance. 
For size, mark outline of 
your heel. 


Robert E. Miller,Inc. 


11-b Broadway 
New York 





Model No. 464—The 
**Lucerne.”’ Fashioned 
by hard at heel and 
throat to fit with 
delightful snugness. 
And all your spring- 
time frocks will ‘‘go 
well” with this dainty 
patent pump 


Look for this 
trade - mark 
on the sole 


Model No 506 The 
“Hiker.” Its military 
heel and bending sole 
fairly coax you to walk 
So smartly styled it is 

of Russia calf in the rich 
copper antique—il subtly 
Suggests ‘‘on the Avenue 








Be Financially 
he cisen cnet 


W Youcanmakemoney 
every day for the 
benefit of yourself 
and your children. 
You can devote a 
part of your time to 
Pleasant work that 
willadd to your pres- 

- ent income, Or, you 

can devote all your 

time to it and have an 

income that is more than 

you could earn in any other way. 


Thousands of Women Are Making Money— 
Why Not You? Bea Local Representative for 


World's Star 
Klean Ronit 


Hosie and 
Underwear 


id is easy to sell World’s Star goods to your friends and neigh- 

bors. You need no previous experience. Many of our most 
successful representatives, without experience in sellin 
have built up mag 7 that psy them to per week. 

vite Tedew. We Will Show You 
Way to Make Money 

You will have the help of our extensive advertising in all the 
leading women’s magazines. yor success is assured. Send 
for complete information TODA 
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KAPOCK od Springtime’s Sunny Draperies 


With the first breath of Springtime let soft silky Kapock radiate 
the message of its loveliness through the windows of your home. 


ae: 


GUARANTEED / 





Oey 


atcistesto 
“NOT A WORM sium 


Choose from a gorgeous variety of ‘Long-Life-Colors’ for your draperies, upholstery, 
cuhisons, etc. Kapock, carefully handled, washes beautifully and the double width 
permits of splitting. It’s economical for you to insist on getting genuine. Kapock. 
Look for the basting thread in the selvage. 


Request your drapery dealer to write us for our new Kapock Sketch Book, 
suggesting in actual colors practical furnishings for your home. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. Dept. E Philadelphia 
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Are you planning a party? 


If you are, let Elaine, our I[ntertainment 
Editor, offer suggestions that will make it a 
party—long to be remembered by your guests. 
laine will tell you how to make your own 
favors at home, or will purchase them for you 
in New York. Turn to page 81 in this issue for 
the department. 
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“We Couldn’t Afford a 
Doctor’”’ 


session of Congress. Surely every woman who 
reads this article will do her part, will write 
or telegraph her two Senators and her Congress- 
man, urging them to do everything in their 
power. for the immediate and favorable report 
of the maternity and infancy bill by the com- 
mittees having it in charge. American 
women, through their enfranchisement, have 
been given. this:incomparable opportunity to 
help. During this critical year they can exert 
a decisive influence to achieve the purpose 
of government as described by Jefferson and 
as accepted with implicit faith by the American 
people. They can win the right of life for 
125,000 babies who now die needlessly in this 
country every year, and the right of health 
at birth for uncounted hundreds of thousands 
that live, maimed in body and soul by the 
cruel experiences of infancy. And they can 
make it possible for the thousands of women 
who now go down into their dark valley with- 
out hope to approach it with confidence and 
rejoicing. 


HIS is the last article urging the passage of 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill that 

will be published by Goop HovusEKEEPING 
until it is determined what action will be taken 
by Congress. The Governors of half the states 
have agreed to urge their legislatures to accept 
the provisions of the bill as soon as possible 
after Congress passes it. Directly and through 
the officers of organizations to which they belong 
nearly fifteen million women have endorsed 
the bill and asked for its speedy passage. 
Should Congress ignore this demand the only 
thing left for the women to do is to take the 
matter to the conventions of the two big 
parties in June and insist that it be made a 
party matter. Goop HousEKEEPING is hoping 
that this delay can be avoided, for the Congress 
elected in November will not be in session— 
unless called in special session—until December, 
1g21. And by that time another 250,000 baby 
and from 40,000 to 50,000 mother lives will 
have been lost. The bill should be passed now. 


Spring Modes for the 
Younger Generation 
(Continued from page 74) 


are in great favor, whereas serge, tricotine, and 
faille are usedformoreformalmodels. Dresses 
are of serge, gingham, challis, or marquisette, 
some of which show the plaids which are muchin 
vogue at present. Much gay wool embroidery 
is seen on navy blue serge frocks, and floss 
embroidery on gingham. 

White dimity guimpes have their charm for 
both girls and small boys. Where many 
mothers feel that a light cotton frock soils too 
easily, a dark cloth dress is preferred. A 
white guimpe then gives the dainty touch 
that children should have, and lightens the 


| otherwise dark dress. The same holds good 
| of small boys where a ruffle edging is often at- 


tractive. 

Variety in play dresses is always a problem. 
Two dresses shown at the right below of page 
74 are practical and individual in style. The 
little model of navy blue serge or gingham has 
a front much like the back except for the 
fastening. A touch of color is given by a 
ribbon passing round the waist-line, with 
two ends hanging oddly in the back. An- 
other attractive model is the slip-on dress 
beside it, which of dark blue serge or gingham 
could be edged with a lighter colored berder 
and then worn with a white or light-colored 
guimpe. 

Unusually dainty is the little party dress 
at the left below of page 74. Made of white 
lawn or marquisette it could be trimmed to 
advantage with either colored taffeta or lawn 
and perhaps stitched with blue or pink silk. 
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an oesiniorxRetorm \. magazines. These illustra- 

FOR BOYS tions form the basis of a 

SS an unique contest for boys. 

= A _ See particulars at the 


BPY*r_ Ln foot of this advertisement. 


GER PEAKING of reform— it’s astonishing how important a part clothes play 
ELFy in building character. Perhaps clothes “make the man.” But of a 
J certainty, they go a long way toward making the “man in the making.” 
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Consider WEARPLEDGE for that Boy of Yours 


Every model distinctive. Every pattern chosen in good taste. The fabrics and the 
tailoring a tribute to the only Boy’s Suit in America that is insured for life. 


Consider WEARPLEDGE for that Boy of Yours 





Sturdily sewn. A real “Live” Leather Belt built into each suit. Every model 
passed on by a Committee of Women (yourself by proxy). The one aim to pre- 
sent the best and cleverest clothes value at a moderate price. 


There is a gift for each purchaser, a Policy that protects with every garment, 
and a Retailer nearby who has the exclusive right to show you this famous line. 


Failing to find him—communicate with us promptly. 
THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORP. (Department G 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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51 Watches Free 


Boys — write a story 
based on the above and 
three other pictures 
which we have ready for 
you. You may he the 
jucky winner in the 
Wearpledge Short Story 
Contest. 
Get the complete series 
of illustrations and full 
details at the Wearpledge 
store in your city—or 
else write us direct. 
MODEL Have you seen the famous 
1404 Wearpledge Style Book? 
, Free copy on request. 
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IGHTY per cent of the tuberculosis in 
America starts among children under 
15, says the National Tuberculosis 
Association. An enormous number of these 
youngsters start with a cold. Wet feet cause 
most colds. 

«“ Especially avoid wet feet,” is te advice of 

a noted authority. 


Even on stormy days, let your youngsters play 
in the fresh air, but guard their sensitive feet 
from dampness with sturdy U.S. rubbers. They 
are built to withstand the most energetic wear. 
Stout rolled edges go all around the soles. There 
is an extra protection at the back of the heel. 
The double cap across the front helps prevent 
the toes from stubbing out. _ 


live long day. 


Why it is vitally important to keep 
their little feet dry and warm 


Well made —- sturdy as his 
shoes, these fleece-lined U.S, 
arctics protect your youngster’s 


feet from cold and dampness the 


The back of a U.S. rubber curves in slightly, 
just as the back of the shoe does—that is one 
reason why U. S. rubbers stay on so well—why 
youngsters so seldom lose them. 


Only a high grade of pure, tough rubber from 
our Own plantations is used in the making of 
these sturdy, durable rubbers. Painstaking at- 
tention is given to every step in the making of 
every rubber—that is why U. S. rubbers are 
uniformly good, why more people wear them 
than any other kind. 


You are always sure of getting your money’s 
worth in actual service when you buy a U.S. 


rubber. 













Extra protection at the heel and 
toe keeps these U. 8, rubbers from 
stubbing through so quickly, Built 
throughout for hard service—they 
will stand the roughest wear, 


Rubber Footwear 


United States Rubber Company 
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Stiffening Your Mental 
Backbone 


(Continued from page 29) 


irresolute, unstable a character that it was 

thought her mind was diseased. Yet, to quote 
from the report of the physician to whom she 

was finally taken for an examination: 

“No mental stress or shock of any kind could 
be discovered in her history. There had been 
no mental trouble in her family on either side, 
except for the insanity of a grandmother. The 
patient had seven brothers and sisters who, 
with her mother, were healthy. And on exami- 
nation no physical disease could be discovered, 
except that her teeth were in a bad con- 
dition.” 

The event proved that this’ was of ‘itself 
enough to account for her defects of will and 
her mental confusion. Subjected to radical 
dental treatment for the removal of abscessed 
teeth and an improved condition of her mouth 
generally, a few weeks saw her mentality and 
her character markedly improved. She now 
could and did live up to good resolutions, and 
was transformed from a useless and burden- 
some to a useful and efficient member of so- 
ciety. 

Muscular Exercise for the Weak-Willed 

What is specially needed by a weak-willed 
person may be muscular exercise: Even in the 
absence of any specific condition of disease, the 
will is liable to be appreciably weakened if mus- 
cular inactivity, with resultant muscular flabbi- 
ness, becomes a rule of life. There is a signifi- 
cant hint to many a weak-willed adult, as to 
the parents of many weak-willed children, in 
the experience of a preparatory school student 
unfavorably remarked by his instructors be- 
cause of the obvious and extreme weakness of 
his will. 

At first it was thought that his failure to ap- 
ply himself to his lessons was due to sheer in- 
difference and unwillingness to study. Then 
feeble-mindedness was suspected. But one in- 
structor, of fortunate discernment, noticed 
that the boy was as inactive on the playground 
as in the classroom. Making a physical exami- 
nation of him, he discovered a degree of mus- 
cular weakness in’ chest..and arms and lungs 
that was appalling. Being a firm: believer ‘in 
the too-little-appreciated truth that ‘ Physical 
strength, by a kind of reflex, is a prominent fac- 
tor in mental and moral strength,” the instruc- 
tor took the unhappy youngster in hand, pre- 
scribing simple exercises to strengthen the 
muscles most in need of development. When 
the long vacation came, he persuaded the boy’s 
parents to send him to a summer camp, from 
which he returned home a different boy in char- 
acter, in attitude toward his work, and in his 
every thought.” 

That fall the whilom weakling went in for 
football, in the winter he played basket ball, 
and in the spring, taking up track work, he 
won the mile race against the school, running 
his only dangerous competitors quite off their 
feet. Another summer in camp followed, and a 
triumphant return to the football field. 

“And by this time,” the delighted instructor 
was able to report, ‘the boy’s moral stamina 
had become equal to any strain that might be 
put upon it, and his mental powers had re- 
gained their normal strength. He actually, 
once or twice, pushed the brightest boy in the 
school for first place.” 

Adults, muscularly weak as well as weak of 
will, can profitably take to heart the lesson of 
this boy’s regeneration. Of course they can 
not—or at all events, should not—undertake 
muscular upbuilding by the strenuous athletics 
in which he engaged. But golf is available to 
them, gymnastics, long and short walks in city 
streets or across country fields. As _ their 
Sencral feeling of well-being increases, self- 
confidence will grow, the self-confidence which 
always is essential to efficient willing. 

\nd because the gaining of self-confidence is 
‘in Important feature in all-education of the 
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PATTIN G companion of fine 
Porcelain, rare old paints, 
and treasured china is Karpen- 
esque Upholstered Furniture. 
It has a charm of line that lends 
atmosphere to the lovely room 
that is gracious background for 
beauty. Every piece reflects the 
maker’s integrity, and proves 
the spirit of careful craftsman- 
ship in which it was made. 
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| Summer Camp 


If you don’t find, on pages 11, 12 and 13, 
the kind of camp you are seeking, write us 
and we shall be glad to put you in touch 
with camps that do meet your requirements. 


Director School Dept. 


Gocd Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 
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Those Arnold "Knut Goods 


Give completeness to the LAYETTE 
Include essentials for use in? MATERNITY 
Many requirements of the NURSERY 
Necessary next to skin garments for BABY 
And many specialties for your CHILDREN 
THE “ Arnold’ BOOK DESCRIBES 


and pictures on live models the complete assortment showing applicaton, con- 
struction and materials. 


— FOR THE NATION'S HOMES 


—for 20 years the choice of 

. particular home builders—- 
. with Keith’s Magazine— 
§ (full of helpful ideas and a 
leading authority on home- 
building) will help you to 
plan your home right. New 
set of 10 plan books includes 
3 of bungalows, 4 of cot- 
tages, 3-.0f 2-story houses—32 latest designs in each. 
; Your choice of 3 plan books 
Big $2 O er and 8 home-building numbers 
of Keith’s—$2 (check $2.10), or entire set of 10 plan 
books and 12 home-building numbers of Keith’s— 
all for $4.00 (check $4.10). Keith’s on news-stands, 25c. 
Keith Corporation, 32 Abhay Bldg. Minneanoli- 
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Sold Only by Franklin Simon & Co. 


PROTECTS THE ACTIVE, RESTLESS 
FEET OF GROWING CHILDREN 





Sizes 
8 to 1014 


Apes 4 to 10 
Widths B.toE. 


T no time is the question of 


shoes so vital as between the 


ages of four and ten, when the 
only hours at which little feet are 
at rest are the hours they spend 
in bed (—and then they are often 
busy kickin? the covers off!) 


And so, Specialist Shoes were de- 
signed by an orthopedic special- 
ist to protect little feet not only 
when they walk, but when they 
hop, skip, or jump! 


Sizes 
1d to: 


$7750 $Q50 


Of tan Russia calfskin, laced 


Jeranklin Simon s Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





Children’s Shoe Shop— Third Floor 

















NYashproof Name Tapes 
! INDELIBLE IDENTIFICATION 
Names, numbers, etc., in various styles of letter- 
ing, on very fine white tape. For markin clothing 
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and camps. $1. per gross (150 tapes) Seiglen tre re. | 
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$5.00 


Every prospective 
mother may have a 
tylish appearance, 
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and comfort for 
rself during the ~ 
maternity period. 
For twenty-five years 
the H. & W. Maternity 
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popular line 

It gives support where most # 
needed, is soft and pliable, with & 
lacings on either 4 
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| Learn the Art of Cooking 


| 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen’ 


|The tamous cookery and food expert, will personally teach you. 
Her practical home study courses fit you to be a better home partner, 
jan expert in entertaining, to conduct a tea-room, to be a cookery 
|teacher, a caterer, a director of cuisine, a demonstrator of foods, a 
specialist in home cooking, or a dietitian. YOU can earn a good 
Write for descriptive booklet and terms. 
“*Mrs. Allen’s Cook Book’’ FREE to each student. 
Address MRS. ALLEN’S SCHOOL OF GOOD COOKERY 
;, 636 West 158th Street, New York City 
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Castile, Spain, over 112 years 


* LACO IS ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
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of your family should always use 

- LACO pro y 5 ro} motes, and helps to maintain 
healths skin, scalp an ir. We specially re- 
commend Laco ‘for Baby. 


LACO won ld Medal at the First 
International ae mcg ot Medicine and 
Hygiene, is approved the Good Houses 
ne Bureau of F: a. Sanitation and 
Hieal and is highly recommended by 
physicians and surgeons. 
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*‘LACO” is stamped on each cake—your 
positive guarantee that you are getting the 
real Castile. 





If a reliable dealer cannot supply you, 
send nis name, address, and twenty-five 
cents for full-sized, foil-wrapped cake. 
LOCKWOOD, BRACKETT CO. 
Importers of LACO Castile Soap 
2 STATE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Stiffening Your Mental 
Backbone 


will, the weak-willed who desire to become 
strong-willed should make it a point, not only 
to tone up their physique, but also to hold 
themselves in the manly, erect posture uncon- 
sciously assumed by all who are self-confident. 
It is a well-established psychological fact that 
if one deliberately and persistently assumes the 
attitude expressive of any particular mental 
state, he will end by experiencing that mental 
state. Look brave, and you will feel brave; 
look cowardly, and you will feel cowardly; look 
self-confident, and you will feel self-confident, 
It is important to add in this connection, more- 
over, that since posture is to no small extent 
affected by the kind of clothes one wears, those 
desirous of increasing their will-power will find 
it worth while to give some thought to their 
clothing. 

There is in New York, or used to be, a cer- 
tain institution established as a place of refuge 
for the homeless and the friendless, the “‘down- 
and-outers” of the great city. There they 
could count on food and a night’s lodging and 
a helping hand to find work. Also their 
clothes were cleaned, and, in particular, if their 
shoes were run down at the heel, new heels were 
put on them. <A cobbler was kept busy doing 
this special piece of work. As explained by an 
official : 

“We want men, when they leave here, to 
find it easy to stand erect. It is hard for any- 
body to do this if the heels of his shoes are worn 
away. Standing erect, the unfortunates for 
whom we care will feel more like real men and 
will be more apt to behave like real men.” 


Clothing Influences the Will 

The will-less everywhere, please take notice. 
This was no whimsical theory. Extend it to 
the problem of clothes in general. Avoid 
clothes that by their tightness make the erect 
attitude difficult and that lower the bodily 
tone by disturbing the circulation of the blood. 
On the opposite side, avoid clothes so loose and 
ill-fitting as to cause a general feeling of slouchi- 
ness reflected in an attitude of slouchiness 
And keep your clothes as fresh and neat and 
clean as possible. Shabby clothes engender 
mear sentiments, ideas of weakness which may 
directly contribute to weakness of will. 

To be’sure, the clothing may be all that it 
ought to be, the posture perfect, the muscular 
system well developed, and the organism free 
from disease, yet weakness of will be present. 
Under the best physical conditions the will is 
bound to be weak unless the mind is animated 
by an earnest, fervent wish to achieve. This 
is the one absolute indispensable in the educa- 
tion of the will. As a man wishes, so he wills. 
If he wishes feebly, he wills feebly. If his 
wishes are of an inferior sort, his will-power 
will be directed to ignoble ends. By all means, 
then, improve your physique as an aid in will- 
building. But over and above this, give 
thought to your dominant desires. You can 
never will worthily, if you wish unworthily. 

And how is unworthy wishing to be trans- 
formed into worthy, will-energizing wishing? 
Partly by a special, yet simple, self-discipline. 


Partly by changing one’s environment in a 
few, but vastly important, respects. Let me 


illustrate concretely. 
To a physician who specialized in the treat- 
ment of laziness—that is to say, the treatment 
of persons weak in the will to work—there came 
one day a young man bemoaning his great 
weakness in this respect. So far as the physi- 
cian could find, there was nothing the matter 
with his health. His muscles were in first-class 
condition. He was well-dressed, and he carried 
himself well. Yet he frankly admitted that for 
some unknown reason he found his work ex- 
ceedingly tedious and tiring and did not carry 
on at it with any noticeable diligence. Said the 
physic ian to him, in effect: 
‘Tt is no difficult matter to make a diagnosis 
of your case. The trouble simply is that you 
are not so interested in your work as you ought 
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There are also ‘Kaynees’ 
for the smaller boys! “‘Let 
them grow up in Kaynee” 
Creepers, Undertogs, Pa- 
jamettes, Rompers, Wash 
Suits, Blouses, Shirts. 
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BLOUSES AND WASH SUITS 





Making a Hftt! 


Now that the boys are playing 
out-of-doors, it’s easier on you, but 
doubly hard on their clothes. With 
baseball, and marbles and hockey 
and skating, they have many more 
opportunities of tearing their blouses 
than ever before. 


Boys aren’t especially careful about 
their clothes when they’re playing, 
and it’s like insurance to buy blouses 
that will stand the strain of rough 
play and still look neat. Get them 
“Kaynees.” 


Kaynee Blouses are made for wear 
as well as looks. Materials used are 
both sun-proof and tub-proof —they 
won't fade! 


The KAYNEE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 6 









When the Clock Strikes Four 


ORNING’S duties done. Luncheon over until another 
day. An hour or so for just what she wants to do. 
And then—that enchanting bit of afternoon when friends 
drop in to enjoy her tea and her cozy hospitality. In this 
cheery, restful setting, how important is the silent part 
that silver plays—casting its lustrous spell over the whole 
environment—stimulating, by its brilliance, the wit and 
warmth of chatter—and yet, withal, so suggestive in its 
enduring beauty, of those lifelong friendships made and 
maintained over a cup of fragrant, refreshing tea. 


Gorham Sterling Silverware is available from leading jewelers everywhere 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY _ Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 





Where Shall We Put The Baby? 


To keep Baby healthy, clean, protected, and comfortable— 
day or night—winter or summer put him in a 


* _BETTERBABY. 
C= Cai t3i=> ~D 


with its sanitary, ventilating, protect- 
ing screen sides, bottom and top; 
noiseless rollers, attractive white 
enamel finish. It serves as Bed, 
Bassinet, Playpen and Baby Tender. 


Send for attractive, illustrated Booklet. 


THE CALDWELL MFG, CO, 
COLUMBUS OHIC 


A Real Classic 
In Baby Cribs 
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Stiffening Your. Mental 
Backbone 


to be. It may be, of course, that you have 
selected work not in keeping with your natural 


| aptitudes, work for which you are so ill-adapted 


that you can never take real pleasure in it. 


| The likelihood is, however, that you have 
merely failed to cultivate any lively interest in 


it, and have consciously or unconsciously culti- 
vated interests which interfere with the de- 


| velopment of the love of work vital to the will 


to work. These other interests retain their 
hold on you chiefly because of factors in your 
surroundings from which you must free your- 
self as a first step in will-building. 

“What is the character of the persons with 
whom you habitually associate most intimately 


| during or outside of your working hours? It is 


almost a certainty that, as regards the will to 
work, they are weaklings, as you say you are. 
It can hardly be otherwise, for if it were your 
custom to associate with work enthusiasts, vou 
would surely be more of a work enthusiast 
yourself. 


Choose Associates You Can Admire 


“Psychic contagion is one of the strongest 
forces in the world, and the tendency of all men 
is to think and feel and wish and act according 
to the thoughts and feelings, wishes and actions 
of their social group. If, then, you are ever to 
gain the will to work, you must make it a rule 
to avoid constant association with work- 
dodgers. They may be uncommonly con- 
genial associates. No doubt they are, in your 
present state of mind. But understand well 
that if you keep up your intimacy with them, 
it is useless for you to hope to develop any 
marked will to work. They will hold you in 
their prison of sloth and apathy. 

‘Nor is it enough to break these intimacies, 
no matter how agreeable they may be. You 


| need to put yourself much in the company of 


| 
| 


| 


| 





work enthusiasts. If you can not find such 
among your daily working companions, seek 
them outside your place of work. Cease giving 
all your leisure to time-killing pleasure-seeking 
or vapid inactivity. Join a club or night class 
where, once or twice a week, you will hear seri- 
ous subjects discussed by earnest people. ‘Their 
earnestness will be contagious to you, just as 
the mental inertia of the lazy and the frivolous 
has been contagious in the past. 

‘*‘ And form the habit of devoting a few min- 
utes every day to thinking about your work in 
a large, broad, imaginative way. Try to see it 
for what it assuredly is—a vital necessity to 
yourself and a useful service to society. Bal- 
ance its advantages and possibilities against its 
seeming irksomeness, which has been holding 
so disproportionate a place in your mind. View 
it, not merely as an end in itself, but as a means 
to greater, most desirable ends. This matter 
of daily meditation, of pondering the rewards 


| which work well done is certain to bring, is of 


supreme importance to the vitalizing of your 


| wish to work well, hence of your will to work 


well.” 

The event proved the wisdom of following 
the course thus mapped out. It is precisely the 
course which all weak-willed should take. 

Like begets like. Contact with people of 
strong character breeds strength of character. 
Desire grows by meditating on its subject. If, 
in addition, weaknesses in health are corrected 
and hygienic living habits adopted, the weak- 


| est-willed man or woman in the world may con- 


fidently count on developing a will power en- 
abling him or her to surmount any obstacle to 
the realization of the worthy wishes fervently 
cherished. 


For those who wish to make a study of 
the cultivation of a stronger will, Mr. 
Bruce has prepared a list of various 
authoritative books onthe subject. These 
will be sent on receipt of a stamped en- 
velop. Address Mr. Bruce in care of 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 4oth St. 





When Women Sit in 
Judgment 


(Continued from page 47) 


trving a great many of these claims. The 
department meets a real want, enabling the 
man or woman of small means to litigate 
claims that otherwise would not be adjudicated, 
as the regular cost would prove prohibitive. 
Judge Reah M. Whitehead brings another 
angle to bear on her administration of justice. 
She was a stenographer, studied law at night 
school, passed the bar examination, was em- 
ered in the prosecuting attorney’s office, was 
sepointen deputy prosecuting attorney—the 
first woman to hold this office—tiled for the 
judgeship in 1914—ten others filing for the 
one vacancy—was elected, and in 1918 was ita “ul = 
reelected by the largest vote cast on her ticket, | ijt gl all aM | Sean IS Win Mork Shige iF ree ee 
the women coming out strongly in her support. at pe a, a : : ; ate } 


stn Ml Lig J 


Like Judge Beals, Judge Whitehead’s experi-) Myce , apenas wigs ane Kee 
ence in the civil courts has opened her eyes Bigytageskan Smal roe ee malian ANT aren yc ity Papen Be. tania I 
to much needed legislation. She drafted the df bscpanwet ite [oy tins pleas Te ay TAS gue tatoo ania aoe RM A da NA 
new Reformatory bill which will provide 

Washington with a 200-acre farm where un- The queenly seas of this design is not due to elaborate decorations 
fortunate women may be rehabilitated; also of any kind, but rather to the facile outlines, which are idealistic. 


the Affiliation bill, which will provide care and 


support for the children of unwedded mothers. 
Just now she is pushing a movement sug- : 
cested to her by the practise in the army of O 


giving men accused of a crime a psychopathic 


test to determine whether or not they are Rae CEMETERY 


fully responsible and non-defective persons. 


If this is a just measure in the army, argues | 
this business-like young judge, it is just in| CITY PARK 
or SQUARE 


civil life; and what she has advocated so far, 
Through its permanency, its fine texture and light gray color, 


her constituency has seen fit to back up, so the 
psychopathic test will undoubtedly become | 
is especially adapted to the erection of everlasting memorials 


one of the new factors in criminal judging i in 
the far western city. 


| 
| 
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The Suitcas: Movement Specify Rock of Ages Granite and ask your memorial 


Mary M. Bartelme, of the Juvenile Court of dealer for the certificate Write for booklet 
Chicago, a strong, understanding sort of 


person with kind brown eyes that light up like 


windows looking out from a very wholesome BOUTWELL. MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


home, is really dean of women judges of 


America, though she has the title only through MONTPELIER VERMONT 
courtesy. hers being one of the states whose Quarriers of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


constitution does not provide for actually 
elected or appointed women judges. For 
seventeen years she has been the official Barre, Vermont, the Granite Center of the World 
guardian of Illinois girls who need guardian- . 

ship. and for seven years assistant to the judge Please refer to Dept. H 
of the Juvenile Court, hearing all cases of girls 
up to sixteen, and recommending all rulings. 
She has a small, private court room where | 
delinquents are brought and where their| 
troubles are heard with only women present. | 

Judge Bartelme has two practical plans, and 

she carries them out. She believes, first, that | 

self-respect is inculcated by appropriate dress, 

and second, that normal life makes normal 
conduct, and normal life is home life. To} a 

meet the first need, she has instituted the suit-| “ Betilas® ental: acne This Button 
case movement. Philanthropic-minded women | “Batik” isthe very latest mode for beautifying on a HAYS 


a as : . . ° gowns, scarfs, dra eries, ete “Bateeko Dyes” give | 
of Chicago provide her with suitcases for her exquisite effects on any material. Individualize your glove means the 


girls ac > Se ey . x ac 2 gowns With designs in harmonious colors. Anyone can love is cut from 
irls, each beautifully fitted out with a com | do it. Beautiful illustrated circular with direction free. g T 
ple te change of clothing and all necessary Makers of **Permodello’ and ‘*Enamelac” selected FIR S 


dress and toilet accessories, and the court THE PRANG COMPANY | QUALITY leather. 


° r - . 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 30 Irving Place, New York 
provides each girl for whom it becomes re- 


sponsible with an attractive serge dress made 
from her own measurements H q 
« ° a 
“You can talk and advise,” said Judge y all 
Bartelme, “but you’ve got to back up your B Tt h 
artelme, “‘but you've got to back up | rus 


advice. You can’t say to a young girl, ‘I want 
you to make good,’ and look her in the face ; 
and know she hasn't a rag to back up her self Z uwshio 

° id t . = 
respect. [If you could only see the joy that j By rubber . ai 
lights ip a girl’s face when she is handed one} > sh — your Rad te 
OF these suitcases and realizes that it is to be / often to prevent it irom 9 
{ AZ < e/ 4 falling. C h W N 
all her own, you would want to tell all the , Wash your brush asn $s oven ames 


of ICA \¢ it, CA r Itz freely, and obtain the 
America about it, so that in ev ") , best results. Ready for instant use. Easily applied. Permanent and 


ey would meet together and make this 4% = | F i 
: . | Retails for $1.50 and Lasting. Protects laundry losses. ast Celo-s in 
provision for their unfortunate girls 4 up ea ail pod and de RED, mange — ory NAVY, Woven not ne. 


being dec ntly clothed he Ips the girl ; ~ partment stores. Ord ¥ WEEE OF Eye, SNe yen 
l name 


| or pal us d ‘ pl blanks. 
new job and hold it.” mC MORARES CAUSE CORPARY, | doz. $1.00 6 dos. $1.50 12 doz. $2.25 24 doz. $4.00 
ond : d. of turning girls bz te J : ‘ | 3doz. $1. joz. loz. $2.25 24 doz. $4. 
nd need, of turning girls back 1 Troy, New York ok eae be 
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UST a little brighter — 
just a bit more exclusive 

in design — infinitely more 
serviceable and hence more 
economical. Insist that your 
dealer supply you, because 
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it is the best of its kind. If 
he declines, we will do so. 


A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY 
Newark, Ohio 





When you powder 


your nose 


When you powder your nose be 
sure the powder you use is free 
from injurious substances that will 
ruin your complexion. To buy only 
those preparations that have met 
the standards set by our Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, is 
a good rule for safety. 

Not only are all toilet preparations 
tested and approved before insertion 
in Good Housekeeping but equally 
authoritative tests are applied to 
Foods. The article must be trust- 
worthy in every detail, even down to 
the accuracy of the label. 
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When Women Sit in 
Judgment 


Mary Clubs. Chicago has two of these, well 
managed and financed by philanthropic 
Chicago women. They are used as way sta- 
tions for girls who have been indiscreet, 
perhaps, but are not reform school cases. Fully 
ninety-eight percent of those given the ad: 
vantage of the Mary Clubs have been restored 
to useful womanhood. 

Gratia L. Rice, a lifelong educator, an art 
lecturer, and one of the most pleasing per- 
sonalities in public life today, is another 
woman doing all the work of a judge, is 
termed “judge” by courtesy, and has won the 
gown spiritually anyway, though the law of 
her state does not permit actually elected 
woman judges. Three years ago fifty prom- 
inent women educators got together in New 
York City and pledged themselves to go 
wherever upbuilding work was to be done in 
America and do it. Gratia L. Rice’s pledge 
landed her in the Juvenile Court of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, a town with a voting population 
of 20,000 and an actual population of 226,000; 
largely foreigners who work in the factories, 
have little respect for American law and order, 
and an abiding faith that this government of 
ours will soon be overthrown anyway and they 
might as well hack to pieces as much of it as 
is within their reach, while waiting for the big 
crash for superior looting opportunities. They 


| draw wages unheard of in any European ex- 
| perience, and naturally have little conception 
| of what to do with their money. They own no 
| property, take no interest in the country, send 
| their children to their own schools where they 

| are taught in their own tongue, and put re- 
| ligious mandates above those of the state. 


Americanizing the Foreigner 
The conservative population of the New 


| England coast-line mostly shuts its eyes to the 


situation which is honeycombing them with 


| danger. Connecticut has had very little con- 
| structive legislation since the putting into 


effect of her old, original ‘‘ Blue Laws,”’ and 
thus, without laws to back her efforts and 
without wide-awake cooperation from the 
American element, Gratia L. Rice has had to 
depend almost altogether on personal suasion. 
She has hunted out a good mother in each block 


| of foreigners and made her “block lieutenant” 


to assist in breaking up lawlessness. She 


| organizes boys’ clubs, gets hold of the gangs, 
| and is working them over, boy by boy, into a 
| better understanding of American freedom. 
| Her work is really Americanization of the most 


practical order, and perhaps this is what all 
Juvenile Court work will resolve itself into, for 
many of our young people need to be aroused 
to a keener appreciation of their opportunities 
and responsibilities if we are really to stop the 
old boat from rocking. 

And then there comes Judge Orfa Jean 
Shontz, of the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles. 
I felt, after spending several days going into 
her work and its spreading rays, that here at 
last, on the far western rim of our continent, 
where the population is principally American, 
is the perfect blooming—the woman doing for 
the child, unhampered by financial or legal 
limitations, just exactly what every mother- 
hearted woman would want to see done for her 
own child, were it in trouble and she powerless 
in the matter. Proper readjustment, like 
everything else, comes high. It requires trained 
specialists and scientific appliances in addition 
to mere knowledge of what ought to be done 
and common, primitive mothering. And onl) 
Los Angeles, it seems, has been ready to under- 
take the job and pay the bill. It must be re- 
membered, therefore, in putting Judge Shontz’s 
work at the very top of that being done for 
rehabilitation of humanity through the courts 
all over America today, that she has this splen- 
did cooperation of her city and county to the 
extent that whatever course, in her judgment, 
is needed to make a real citizen out of the 
young o‘iender—she has jurisdiction over girls 
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<) Cook Pesieally 
in 10 to 15 Minutes — 


In homes where Armour’s Oats are regularly served, 
the problem of preparing a quick, economical, nourish- 
ing breakfast does not exist. They cook while the 
coffee is ‘‘bubbling.”” Both ready at the same time. 


ARMOUR'SS OATS 


Easy to Cook and Rich in Flavor 


Such large white flakes! Armour’s Oats are rolled thin to 
absorb the boiling water so readily. That is why they cook 
through in from 10 to 15 minutes. 


Worth-while recipes on every package offer suggestions for mak- 
ing appetizing oat muffins, oat cookies, and other fine oat dishes. 


Order Armour’s Oats from your grocer. 


Manufactured by 


* Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals, Corn Flakes, 
Pancake Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Special Features 


Five different models. 

Two sizes 

All drawers and shelves scien- 
tiflcally correct in size and 
arrangement 

Finished in beautiful velvet 
oak or snowy white enamel. 

White porcelain or non-warp- 
ing meta! sliding top. pulls 
out to give full working 
space 

Patented lowering flour bin. 
easy to anv nothing to get 
out of 

Smooth artaice roll curtain— 
will not collect dust 

———. i all special 
selected clean white maple. 

Beis of all upper cupboards 

pure white enamel. 


Ver asting 


N every class of manufactured articles 
there is always one product that remains 
standard for all time—in kitchen cabi- 

nets it is the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. 


Every woman looks forward to the time 
when she can possess one. Not only does 
she know it is better lookin’ and will retain 
its original fine appearance, but she is 
certain that the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet 


Ta ice ee 





By Re BRIS 





















will give her Zreater convenience and out 
last any ordinary kitchen cabinet that she 
might use to fill her immediate needs. 


Napanee Dutch Kitchenets 30 into 
50,000 homes every year. Your dealer will 
tell you that he has orders booked which will 
require weeks to fill. No more flatterin}, 
endorsement of our claims and your selec- 
tion can be desired—everlasting satisfaction. 


Address Department **B”” 


COPPES BROTHERS & ZOOK 





NAPPANEE, 





INDIANA 


Kitchenets 
are Zood 


CO 
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{ and boys to thirteen—is | | 


up to t [ ; I 
hers to follow. No strings are drawn tight over | 
the money purse just at the critical moment; 


and every woman knows that however clearly 
you may see a solution toa problem, you can t 
apply it if you haven't the money. You can’t 
send a girl away to school unless you can pay 


her bills, and you can’t bring up a subnormal | 


child’s weight without sufficient milk and eggs 
and other good wholesome food to do it with, 
Precepts in such cases are as chaff before the 
wind. 

I found Judge Shontz in her attractive 
office in the Hall of Records, a fair, earnest 
little person with the level gaze of one who 
looks through and through you, but is kindly 
rather than critical. She isn’t a particle awe- 
inspiring, and yet you know in a flash that 
you'd never try to put anything over on this 
judge; it wouldn’t be a bit of use. I told her 
at once my mission, that I wanted to visit her 
court and watch her try cascs. 

‘Then you are just in time,” she said, 
pinning on her hat, ‘for I was just starting 
out. 

Out? Where, I wondered, for her offices 
opened off the customary court room with its 
customary furnishings. 

“We don’t bring young people here,” she 
explained. “‘They scarcely realize they are in 
a court room—and we don’t call them trials, 
just hearings. We hear their troubles at 
Juvenile Hall out on Eastlake Avenue.” 


Juvenile Hall Protects the Children 

She took me along in her car and on the way 
told me something of herself; a graduate of 
Ames College, Iowa, and of the University of 
California, she was first a business woman, 
then a probation officer, where she saw the 
need of law for women, was induced to take up 
its study, practised a year and a half, became 
secretary to the Probate Court, and in 1915 
was appointed to her present office which she 
has held ever since. 

“Ours,” she explained, ‘is a socialized court. 
It stands in the place of a guardian. When 
the home fails, the court steps in, and no legal 
technicality is ever allowed to stand in the 
way of our doing what seems best for the child. 
Our aim is to find the trouble back of the 
trouble and apply a cure—never to convict and 
punish. The children of Los Angeles—and this 
includes girls up to twenty-one—are wholly 
in the hands of women. We have nine police- 
women, and no policeman is ever supposed to 
arrest or touch in any way one of our girls. 
The court is the refuge of the troubled young 
person, and whatever the difficulty—faulty 
parents, faulty teeth or tonsils, faulty food, 
faulty conception of mine and thine and right 
and wrong—all these things under which the 
young suffer so unfairly are looked into with 
the aid of a competent sté uff of skilled special- 
ists, and the trouble is accurately diagnosed 
before any curative remedies are applied, just 
exactly as if, in a case of skin eruption, the 
physician would first determine whether the , 
trouble were chicken pox or measles before 


applying a remedy. All this work is done at 
Juvenile Hall, where the child is brought on 
petition of his parents or others, and where he 


is kept till he has his hearing. The average 
ngth of stay runs from three to eleven days, 
he always gets a hearing within three 









days; he may be held there afterward for 
additional observation or treatment.” 

Juvenile Hall has not always borne a savory 
rep iation. It was built over a decade ago for 


a children’s jail, on old-style principles which 
ir ic | heavily-barred windows, dreary rooms, 
cells for solitary confinement. and all the other | 
horrors of the earlier conception, while armed | 
male guards stalked the place and kept terror 
« hearts though they failed to frustrate 
MNsubordination, escapes, and scandals of every 
Naturally, with this sort of equipment 
tof Juvenile judges could accomplish 
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Write for it! 


what rods to use. 
combinations. 


Kirsch Flat 
Curtain Rods 
are sold in 
every city and 
town, If you 
don't know 
who selis 
them locally, 
write for deal- 
ers’ names, 


Be sure to mention your dealer's name. 


; 
a 
' KIRSCH MANUFACTURING CO., 150 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. Sect 








Tropikid is the symbol of 

Price’s Vanilla—absolute 
purity, mellow flavor and 
just right strength—nei- 
ther too mild nor toostrong. 
It gives a delicious taste to 
home-baked goodies! 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. | 


In Business 67 Years 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
















VANILLA. 






My curtains are I plan them with : 
ung on Kirsc the Kirsch Book 
Flat Curtain Rods. of Suggestions. 


The book is free—gladly sent you without obligation. ge \ VI 


for attractive windows 


Notice the curtains in the picture. No 
sag! Yet the window is extra wide. The 
flat shape gives SAGLESS strength to 
Kirsch Rods. Makes smooth, neat 
hems. Holds headings erect without 
artificial stiffening. 


Kirsch Flat Rods are sold in exten- 
sion style to fit any window, or cut 
to exact length. Both styles come 
in single, double and triple rods. Fin- 
ished in beautiful velvet brass or white. Guar- 


anteed never to rust ortarnish. Any drapery ef- 
fect is easy to attain with Kirsch Flat Curtain Rods 


i Kirsch "Rod and Drapery Suggestion Book— mS | 
- New Edition—Just Out! Gladly Sent FREE | rt 


Thousands of women plan their curtains with the 
<irsch illustrated book. Up-to-date ideas for every room. Tells jus’ \ ee |) 
Suggests correct materials and harmonious colo. a == \ 
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NEW EDITION OF 


AMERICA’S LEADING COOK BOOK 


THE BOSTON 
COOKING-SCHOOL 
COOK on 


F ARS MERRITT FARMER 





This New Edition of the 
acknowledged leader of 
all cook books contains, 
'in addition to its 2,117 
tested recipes, additional 
chapters on the cold- 
pack method of canning, 
on the drying of fruits 
‘ and vegetables, and on 
food values. 


656 pages. 133 Illustra‘ions 


A: all Booksellers, or of the Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


In using ¢ 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


+ bi selecting the draperies for your home, you 

must be assured of both their beauty and 
thefr durability. Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies are lovely beyond words—rich color- 
ings, marvelous designs, from sheerest casement 
cloth to very heavy hangings. 


We guarantee Orinoka Sunfast Draperies to 
be absolutely sunfast and tubfast. The most in- 
tense sun will not fade even their most delicate 
colorings and occasional tubbings serve only to 
restore their original freshness and lustre. 


Insist upon seeing the Orinoka guarantee tag 
which is attached to every bolt. It identifies an 
absolutely sunfast drapery! 


ORINOKA MILLS 
Clarendon Bldg., New York 





He borrowed a collar 
and tie for his graduation— 


On page 27 of this issue of Good Housekeeping 
appears a remarkable story about a remarkable 
man. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, born in a log house, 
the son of real pioneers, lived so rugged and simple 
a life that he had to borrow a collar and tie for his 
own graduaticn. Read this astounding story which 
is a foreword to the great work Dr. Wiley is now 


going to take up—his directicn of The League for 


Longer Life. 
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little of real value: so two years ago the Los 
Angeles fathers let down all the bars and in- 
vited women to go in and apply woman-sense 
to the management of youth all the way 
through. 

And I was to see what they had done. The 
buildings themselves are low-spreading and 
friendly, and on the exterior, at least, had 
needed little reconstruction. Vines climbed 
over windows, and flowers bloomed in the door- 
yard. We rang the bell. A_pleasant-faced 
woman in nurse’s uniform opened the door and 
greeted us as any hostess might. We entered 
a lobby which gave an immediate impression 
of spacious hominess; a piano stood open with 
music scattered about, happy pictures were on 
the walls, and children’s laughter came in 
through the many windows, which opened on 
the play court. One could scarcely believe one 
was in a jail, and indeed the word is never used. 
So many of the old terrorizing words have 
been inked out of the vocabulary here that the 
old terrorizing atmosphere seems completely 
inked out with them. And just as I was think- 
ing how much there was in a name after all, 
the superintendent came to meet us, and I was 
again agreeably surprised, for the superin- 
tendent—Doctor Marion Van Waters—is 


‘nothing but a splendidly cheerful, jolly, wise, 


and courageous college girl who got her Ph.D. 
a few years ago at Clark University, did Juve- 


| nile Court work in Boston and in Portland, 


Oregon, and then tackled her present job. 


| She is really close enough to youth herself to be 


an ideal big-sister sort of companion to the 
older girls. 


Court Convenes in the Sitting-Room 


She promised to show me over the Hall later, 
but now she must become bailiff for the judge. 
She took me, however, for a peep into an ad- 
joining room where the children waited. 
Several young girls were busy over their 
needlework, apparently perfectly at their ease, 
waiting for their hearings. The needlework, 
the doctor explained, tended to take up their 
attention and keep them from getting nervous 
while they waited. Then we went into the 
court room. 

Court room, did [I say? Visit the chil- 
dren’s court—and the grown-up court where 
children over sixteen are heard—of your 
own town, you who read this story, and then 
come with me to this one. It was nothing 
but a homey-looking sitting-room, marked by 
harmonious colors and attractive pictures, with 
soft curtains in place of bars at the windows, 
and a huge bowl of roses in the center of the 
long library table, to one side of which the 
judge sat between the court reporter and the 
clerk—both women. Not a man was in the 
room; not a suggestion of the law as exempli 
fied by a big stick and brass buttons. 

The doctor, who had now become bailiff, 


| went to bring in the first case; meanwhile the 


judge was reading the detailed report, which is 
really in the nature of a diagnosis, physically, 


| mentally, and socially. John, aged nine, a 


squarely-built, solemn-eyed Russian, came in 
and took his seat opposite the judge. It seemed 
that John stayed out nights, and his mother 
had filed a petition to have him looked into. 
His sixteen-year-old sister was there to speak 


| for the mother. 


“Well, John,” said the judge in a pleasant 
conversational tone, and smiling humanly at 
the little boy, ‘“what’s the trouble? Tell me 
all about it.” 

John told his troubles. He didn’t have 
many, or many words to tell them in: a man of 
the world, over-young, insisting on his rights, 
that was all: for John sold newspapers down- 
town nights. and when he got through he would 
put up at one of the newsies’ hotels instead of 
going home. Questioning brought out the fact 
that John had twelve brothers and sisters and 
had to sleep with three of them, and he wanted 
a bed to himself. 
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Don’t experiment when 
you build your home 


There’s an old saying that every 
man builds three houses before he 
achieves a home to his liking. 

This may be a bit of an exaggera- 
tion, perhaps, but it is a fact that 
many, many times the finished home 
does prove a disappointment. It may 
be that your own ideas were a trifle 
vague, or that the architect’s plans 
did not include everything that you 
wished, or some one may have blun- 
dered—whatever the reason, this 
home of yours has not come up to 
expectations. 

To help you solve your difficulties, 
to visualize for you how your com- 
pleted home will look, the Lewis 
Manufacturing Company, of Bay 
City, has prepared a beautiful home- 
book, ‘*‘ Lewis Homes of Character,” 
for distribution to those who plan to 
build. This book is an authority on 
home S -it answers your every ques- 
uon. 

It tains page after page of photographs 

of homes as attractive as these 

Literally thousands of homes 
n viewed by Lewis Designers 
d the best ideas from these adapted 
Homes. You'll find articles on inte- 
rating and landscap xe design and 

for furnishing 

k exy slains the Lewis System of 


omes of distinction at moderate 


na a Ving 


Avalon 


i i 
peace 


prices. It tells how this company’s com- 
mand of vast tracts of timber, huge sawmills 
and the services of many experts, makes pos 
sible savings of hundreds of dollars on 08 
and 40 to 50% on time and labor to the indi- 
vidual home-builder. 

Send for this book—today 
** Lewis Homes of Character”’ tells all this anc 
gives countless other interesting details in 
connection with the hundred or so of wonder- 
ful home designs. You'll find out how you 
can save hundreds of dollars on a beautiful 
well-planned home that will be a credit to 
vou and your neighborhood. 


Mail the coupon below for the 


1920 edition of “Lewis Homes 


of Character,’’ Lewis Manufac- 
turing Con v, 1231 Lafayette 


\venue, 


ja send $ 


MANUFACTURING 
fayette Ave 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Palatial homes and modest cottages alike are 
ever graced by the Kroehler Daven-O, whose 
beautiful and harmonious lines give no hint of 
the wonderful double service rendered. 


Like any fine davenpcrt the Kroehler Daven-O 
is a distinctive piece of parlor or living room 
furniture. But unlike other davenports it folds 
and unfelds; with one easy, well-balanced 
motion it can be opened into a bed, full sized, 
commodious, and luxuriously comfortable. 


So it adds to the attractiveness of the home and 
enlarges its sleeping accommodations as well. 


Kroehler Daven-Os are made in two sizes—long 
for large rooms, short, for small rooms. Every 
Kroehler Daven-O is fitted with a full size, 
patented, sagless, metal, folding bed-frame and 
springs, a thick, luxuriously-comfortable, Kroeh- 
ler-made-and-fitted, removable, cotton mattress. 


(Look for the label.) 


Folds and unfolds easily. Has ample room for 





pillows, extra coverings, etc., in folded bed. 
Anticipates every requirement of comfcrt, 


health and convenience. 


Made in a pleasing variety of Modern Over- 
stuffed, Colonial and Period Styles, luxuriously 
upholstered in Tapestries, Velours, Leathers or 
Leather Substitutes. 


All woods—all finishes—all prices, but only one 
quality and this the best that can be produced 
by Kroehler specialists. 


If you do not own a Kroehler Daven-O, go to 
your urniture dealer today and see one demon- 
strated. Sold—and guaranteed—by enterpris- 
ing furnitu e merchants everywhere. 


In buying insist on the gen ine. Look for the 
Kroehler trade mark. It is your insurance of 
utmost value—of longest satisfaction. 


Handsome, illustrated booklet and name of 
nearest dealer mailed upon request. 





KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Factory: Stratford, Ontatto 


Factories at: Kankakee, Ill. Naperville, Ill. 3inghamton, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
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When Women Sit in 
Judgment 


All right, the judge ruled, there wes nothing 
unreasonable about that. John was doing his 
manly part in the work of the world and was 
entitled to a bed. A bed was ordered for him, 
and it was ordered kept clean and private for 
John. He was sent home with this order to his 
parents, and the further provision that the 
court would supply the bed if the parents were 
not able to do so, but at all events John was to 
have his bed. 

The next was Jimmy, ten, unruly, and re- 
fusing to obey his mother, there on her petition 
with his father im attendance. His diagnosis 
had shown an unusually bright child in perfect 
health, too lively for his tame environment. 
The judge talked it all over with him very 
seriously. Jimmy wanted to go back home 
more than anything else. She then made a 
bargain with him. Passing over a tablet and 
pencil, she told him to write out all the things 
he meant to do and not to do, if allowed to go 
back home. Jimmy went to work, twisting 
his head to one side, thinking hard, and writing 
diligently. When he had finished, he handed 
his paper to the judge, who read it, agreed to 
its terms, and asked him to make another copy 
for her. They both solemnly signed the com- 
pact. Jimmy put his in his pocket and went 


the father while Jimmy was writing, and told 
him to look up the Boy Scouts of his commun- 
ity and find, through their organization, a whole- 
some vent for the boy’s superabundant energies. 

“When he has said it, or written it out him- 


father and son, ‘tthe compact becomes his 
code, and he is very apt to live up toit. Many 
people are making trouble in this world be- 
cause they are busy making good their spoken 
words; if they had never said it, they would 
never have done it. 
honorable statement that their lips utter, their 
lives are very apt to exemplify that. That 
is the chief value of a pledge.” 


El Retiro is a Reward for Merit 
Then there came in a plump, rosy, bristling- 
haired, tempestuous young girl who had just 
one plea: “I want to go back to El Retiro!” 
And there was her mother, hysterical and 


couldn’t bear to hear a mother moan and cry 
because she was separated from her child. 
The mother wanted the child to come home, a 
home from which she had been rescued because 
she had not had proper looking after. After 
hearing both mother and daughter, the mother 
getting more unreasonable and hysterical every 
minute, and the daughter more insistent, the 
judge kindly said: 

“Now, Polly, you take your mother outside 
and talk this all over with her, just between 
you two. Make her see why you want to go 
back to El Retiro, and see if you can’t work it 
out together so she will be satisfied.” 

rhe two went out. 

Other young girls came in: would-be movie- 
queens with beautiful eyes and Mary Pickford 
curls who had been lured to the southwestern 
city by the dream of becoming stars with mil- 
lion-dollar incomes, and had fallen into bad 
hands. What with her climate and her movie 


lems. Young girls, unusually bright 
attractive, with an instinct developed to its 
highest pitch at a time when they are least able 
: a care of it, move on Los Angeles in 
shoals. 
to studio, and they are penniless—often en- 
tirely alone—with no one to turn to for help, 
and naturally they become the prey of un- 
scrupulous exploiters. ‘ 

With each of these young girls—there were 
three—the judge was as tender, as kind, and 
considerate as some elder sister, getting their 
Stories direct from them. Each girl had had 


timber she was handling. 


out with his father. The judge had talked with | 


| 





self,” the judge explained as the door closed on | 


Likewise, when it’s an | 


backed up by sentimental neighbors who | 


studios, Los Angeles gets the nation’s prob- 
and | 


A few weeks of wandering from studio | 


her diagnosis, so the judge knew exactly the | 
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RE YOU eager to earn a good independent income—perhaps 
make a name for yourself? If you like to draw, develop your 
artistic talent,—become a trained Commercial Illustrator. In this 
modern profession you are paid as much as a man with equal ability. 


Earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a Week and More 


Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ worth 
of commercial designs and illustrations every year. The pfesent opportunities in this profi- 
table field have never been excelled. It is nothing unusual for an able commercial artist to 
receive $250, $500, $1000.00 or more for a single drawing,—a magazine cover or illustration, 
or to advertise such products as Ivory Soap, Luxite Hosiery, Overland Automobiles, etc. 













































—many bave made notable successes. You, too, 
The Federal Home-Study Course is a proven. result- 
. and leads directly to 


Women are naturally fitted for the work 
should succeed with the proper training. : 
getter. It is fascinating, easy to learn and study in your spare time 


















y® practical work. 

0} b) 
ay . . . asl n 
ues Advisory Council of Nationally Known Artists e,! 
aN fig i) 
\ s ’ 

> © e Federal Course is endorsed by leading illustrating companies, designers and com- fa i) 
it @) Ranatat poole di as America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. The Advisory \ hey 
CZs Council includes nationally known illustrators and artists, who are authors of original a : 






lessons found exclusively in the Federal Course. 


Send Today for ‘““YOUR FUTURE” 


Every ambitious young woman seriously interested in her future should read this 
book. It is beautifully illustrated in colors, shows remarkable work by Federal 
Students, tells of successes achieved by women, and how you can turn your spare 
time into money. Gladly mailed without obhgation or 
charge, Send the coupon for it NOW, kindly stating 
your present occupation. 






























































FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 


CO UPON 5908 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me “YOUR FUTURE” without obligating me 






Gentlemen; 
n any way 3 
Occupation 















(Write your address plainly in the margin) 





Booklet 
FREE 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 


COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 


Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 








Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed 
by French needlework artistes. 
of art—dainty and exquisite, 


terials Like imported garments, but at 










Every article a work 
Made of the finest ma- § 
domestic & 







Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel. On request will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 
Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit.) g lresses, slips, pe nereci ete. Sizes, Infante years. To f 
56:25 wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. A | - @ t 
— . 1 : f lor YOUR baby. Sent on approva F 
COTTON &CoO. Westbrook Maine Get something different f e YOUR y § PP le a 
ae ‘ . Z CONWAY'S, 2912 Prytania Street. New Orleans. Louisiana 
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Not Merely a Bird House 
~But “A Bird Homestead” 


It’s the DODSON- 


4 The Dodson Bird House 
-Aand wins the birds, and 
| ~jeame Dodson House to w 

same little songsters return ever: 

ee dyear. A study of bird life has 

shown that returning birds, with 


uncanny accuracy occ’ the 
house they left io the Fall, if 












Every Home Should Grow These 


Meaty 
Toma Ls 





eo 
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Add tothedeliciousness of = it is there. 
your meals by having big, rich, The sturdy Dodson House is 
re 3 mee solid, improved ‘ me + Ringed - — more 
early a fi her till frost. do f thorou 









Here is our splendid garden col” 
lection: Beans Bountiful, Peas 
Alaska, Beet Perfection, Swiss 
Chard, Carrot half-long, sweet 
corn golden-bantam, Kohlrabi, 
Lettuce prize-head, Lettuce 
Big-Boston, Parsley Curled, 
Radish Fireball, Radish Icicle. 
Send 50 cents now for this col- 
lection, With it you_ get one 
ackage of Excelsior Tomatoes 
EE. Also ask for our big 
new catalog 


ST. LOUIS SEED CO. 411E Washington Ave . St. Louis, Mo. 






d 
| ; ist rust, painted with 
| 66comps., 6 in. porch all around. "eS r i 
| $8in. long, 26in-wide, 44 in. bigh Strictly, pure. lead and oil, 
Order Now—Songbirds protect trees, shrubs and flowers from 
insects. Mr. Dodson will supervise proper location for his houses 
insuring success if transportation and expenses are provided, 


Free Bird Book—sent on request, {illustrating Dodson line, 
giving prices; also beautiful colored bird picture free. 


SOSEPH H. DODSON, Pres. American Audubon Ase’n. 

164 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Hlinols 
on Sparrow Trap quevanteed to rid your community 

of these quarrelsome ts. Price $3. 43 
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When Women Sit in 
Judgment 


“You are undernourished and very nervous.” 
she said to a girl of eighteen. “TI think we will 
keep you here for a while and get you good and 
well—put some more flesh on you y that 
time we can get word to your father and see 
what is best.” 

Another, only fourteen, was badly diseased: 
she was sent to the hospital for treatment. 

The third had no, parents. 

“How would you like to go to El Retiro to 
school?” the judge asked her. 

Polly now came in, beaming, and leading her 
mother by the hand. She had won, and her 
mother was now satisfied to let her go, provided 
she could come home for Christmas, a promise 
the judge readily gave. 

As I watched the procedure through a long 
day, I discovered that no child or young person 
was ever convicted of a crime. The affair that 
had brought him to the court was looked upon 
as merely a symptom of his situation, a man- 
ifestation that let the court into his condition 
and state of mind. He became a ward of the 
Y 9 ; : | court—the evidence being that he needed a 

Car rou nd moth | suardian—and the guardianship was looked 

. | upon as a sacred trust; the court was now re- 

protection sponsible for his future. To take care of this 

er p ; future, Los Angeles has provided suitable 
lhe practical, economical and equipment: for the defective child there is an 
safe way to store garments. & 4 a ar for the diseased, a hospital 

ae : ; e with standard equipment; for unfit parents, a 

lasy to handle, keeps clothes fund with which i board chitoos in the 
free from wrinkles and ready to country or send them to a good school. When 
Wear jnstantly. parents are willing but unable to care for their 


White Tar Moth Bags. j | children, they are allowed $20 a month for each 
Six sizes. Protects : 


clothes without fold or xW H I T 3 TA R child to insure his proper feeding. In a serious 
wrinkles. is case of undernourished condition, the child is 
aS = | kept at the Hall on a special -diet—with milk 
Garment Bags and raw eggs twice daily in addition to his daily 

es & pint of milk—till his weight reaches normal. 

Air tight, dust, damp and moth proof 1 For cases needing discipline, there are two 

excellent institutions for boys up to sixteen, 
and a Reformatory for those over sixteen. 





—— 


; One bag holds three gar- 
Tar or Cedar Paper : 


for packing trunks, ments—each on a separate For the girls there are similar provisions, with 


lining+bu = Sie af ys Se ae ee ‘ Page's : ma ; 
Seemeun wrepoine hanger. ‘The money saved in he crowning glory of El Retiro. The big 


blankets, etc. pressing alone more than pays purpose back of al! this investment is rec ee 
for these compact safety gar- tion, always reclamation. A good citizen is the 
Roe ; state’s greatest asset, a bad one its greatest 
ment containers. ; liability; and if you’re to make good citizens, 
Sold by leading dealers all you must catch them in the making. 
over the country. 
| Laws Back up the Judges 
Write for our instructive udge Shontz has the advantage of laws that 
> 


, 


booklet ‘‘Clothes Protection.’ ¥ 6 dia nme ; 
2 . ‘ ack all this constructive work. There is one 
White Tar Moth Balls, back up all ted coe 


White Tar Naphthalene The White Tar Company | law to this effect: “Any person who commits 
Flakes. any act or omits performance of any duty 


Dept. G. 56 Vesey Street 


which tends to encourage any person under 
New York City : ’ 


twenty-one to commit a wrongful act is guilty 
‘of a misdemeanor.” This gives her the 
necessary authority over parents, who are 
frequently brought in on contributory charges. 
They are not permitted, through ignorance, 
sentimentality, or an European conception of 
property rights in the child, to mar his life. 
Neither can any Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish 
body say to the court, 
‘This is our child, let us have him.” 
The court says: “You had this child all his 
life up to the present, and here is the result. 
| Now we will take charge.” 
Druggist Has Color Card In an hour or more’s tour:over the Hall I 


’ 7” ; nie ; .. | Visited the pleasant recreation rooms, the 
andhincogeneatl Your dealer has a ‘Di lamond Dve dining-rooms with their tables daintily laid with 


‘olor “ar hi il] ‘ < 
‘he Direction Book with cach package ‘Ol0T ( ard en will help you match | giver, white linen, and flowers, the sunny 
Ra Ss so plainly how to diamond dve over any color, Simple directions in package. schoolrooms. the small private bedrooms -of 
what had once been a jx ail and was now a big, 


any color that pertect results are sure. 
cheerful, overflowing sort of home—with no 
Save Old Dress Material armed male guard. with the old solitary cells 
Suits, dresses, sill lou “ir ial on turned into gymnasium lockers, with ape win 
cweaters, stockit igs children’s coa iso ming plunge . shower baths, and outdoor s eep 
d amenities FASTC > FADELESS ing porches. I visited the garden, the poult 


; G2 44 gs, drape : 
icathers, trimmin ATape yard with its electric brooder and bloode 


, rin 1 

in: fact. ung can be diamond dye . : : pee 
se — a aeage Raaoe ee stock—many of these birds bringing $150 
int autiful, up-to-date, stylish effec : ; aaa 1 
Reig anaes li bi haloes as © apiece, and the yard yielding three hundred 
Don't fear you will spoil your materi: dozen eggs annually. all of which are used for 


or give it a “dyed” appearance. Just the children in the Hall; the pigs—the Hall 
“Diamond Dyes, guarante ed to give a The Wells and Richardson Company, | realized $670 last year, from pigs that cost 
new, rich, fadeless color to any goods, [urlington, Vt Montreal, rgsosane virtually nothing to raise—all the industries of 





Really fun to dye, “Diamond Dyes” whether it be wool or silk, cotton, linen, 
and a tew easy alterations make dis- or mixed goody 
carded apparel fresh, colorful, and new. 
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> B&B 1920 


Every Room ~—It’s the Vital Part of Housecleaning 


Every room in every home should be 
fumigated in the spring, but especially 
the bedrooms. 

Germs accumulate in winter. Every 
cough or sneeze emits them. They 
lodge where sunshine cannot reach 
them—in draperies, rugs, bedding, crev- 
ices and clothes. 

Cleaning does not end them. The way 
to destroy them is with formaldehyde 
gas, so used as to permeate everywhere. 


Not Clean Without 


Rooms are not clean without this 
fumigation. It is just as important in 
the home as it is in Pullman cars. 
Danger lurks in germs. 

This is important in every home after 
the shut-in months. But it is doubly im- 
portant when you move toa home which 
other folks have occupied. Do your own 
fumigation, then you'll be sure about it. 


* 


Easy and Not Costly 
The B & B Formaldehyde Fumigator 


makes this protection easy. You simply 
light the wick. Formaldehyde gas does 
not injure furnishings or fabrics. It in- 
jures only living things, like germs. 
Remove just the living plants. 

Open the beds and closets so the gas 
can penetrate. Light the fumigator, 
shut the doors and windows, and let 
the germ-destroying gas remain a few 
hours. 


Then open the windows and note 
how clean the room seems. And it is. 


Measure your rooms and your drug- 
gist will tell you the size for each. 


Be sure to get the B & B Fumigator, 
for it conforms with Government stand- 
ards. Fumigation is too important to 
be inefficient. The cost is slight. 





B &B Necessities 


Every home should keep on 
hand B & B Dressings: 
Sterile Cotton Adhesive Plaster 
Sterile Gauze Sterile Bandages 


B & B Dressings are sterilized 
after sealing, and the packages 
protect them. Don’t use chance 
bandages on wounds, however 


slight. They may infect. Chicago 


New York 


Formaldehyde Fumigators 


At Druggists—Sizes for All Rooms 
Bauer & Black 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


Toronto 


First Aid Book—F ree 


Put our First Aid Book with 
the B & B Dressings. It tells 
what to do in accidents, sudden 
sickness, poisoning, etc. 


This book is written by an 
authority. It contains 120 pic- 
tures. Ask, and we will send it 
free. 
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ICK’S salary couldn't possibly be 
D stretched another bit. That much was 
final. 

But somehow, we had to find a way to meet 
skyrocketing prices and declining reer 

About six months ago, Dick and I decided 
that something must be done. Either our 
income must be increased, which wasn't at 
all likely to happen immediately, or 
we must get along with even fewer 
things than we now had, which 
seemed impossible. 

We worked on a budget until 
after midnight, but no matter how 
ve manipulated our figures, our 
income wasn’t big enough to make 
both ends meet. 

And soon the month’s bills would 
come in; Dick needed a new over- 
coat badly; there were numberless 
things the two kiddies could use; 
and [ hadn't had the cheering effect 
of a new dress or hat for a long, long 
time. 

Every week there was some extra 
expense to be met-—-shoes to be 
mended—stockings to be replaced, 
gloves, buttons, the small incidental 
expenses, each so negligible in itself, 
but so formidable when money is 
scarce. 

And besides, we wanted so badly 
to save enough for a little summer 
bungalow at the beach, where Dick 
could come for his well-earned rest 
after each day's hard work—where 
the kiddies could revel in the bracing 
air and water. 

But that was looking too far 
ahead. We were concerned only 
with the present. We needed money 
now. How to get it was our problem. 

Dick couldn't expect an increase 
in salary for at least six months, so 
it was cle arly up to me to see what I could do. 

I had earned my living before I was married, 
and I was quite willing to do it again. 

But that would mean working in an office all 
day, and who would take care of the children, 
do the cooking, the cleaning, the mending. 
No, that was not to be thought of. Typewrit 
ing or sewing at home were not to be con- 
sidered. They were too exacting, uncertain 
and not at all profitable. 

Then quite suddenly and unexpectedly, we 
came upon the solution to all our difiiculti 

The high cost of living doesn’t bother me 
now. We have all the thines we did without 
before. Dick has his new overcoat, 1 have 
new clothes. the kiddies have wonderful 
woolens, and we are certainly cadiarid each 
of our luxuries. 

Why shouldn't we have these things? I 
have, at home. in my spare time, an excellent 
and well-paying position. I still give my 
children their usual my home is never 












neglected—vet In my spare minu I have 
found the means of making enough money to 
give us the comforts we have so missed. 





Whe 
ne. 


My extra income is due to a little ma 





[call it m iracle worker” for it not only is 
bringing us s hodih comforts, bu t mental com 
fort as well. IT am so thankful for the oppor- 
tunity it presents to me to earn money in sucl 
an easy way, vet enabl to give my hor 

and family their usual attention. Let me tell 
you about it so that vou can make the same 
good money that I make in exactly ime 


way that | am making it 
1 Buffalo, N. Y., there is a big mar 


turing concern that makes progress, in 








respect, by going back about a century. 


Advertisement 





A hundred vears ago great factories did not 
exist. The dismal manufacturing town with 
its thousands of hard-worked and discontented 
employees were unknown. Things were made 
in the home. The craftsman’s business life was 


so closely intertwined with his family life that 
you could not separate one from the other. 
The occupation of the man of the house was 





also the occupation of the entire family. Wife 
and children helped him; even grandmother 
did her bit. In those days quality came first. 

The artisan’s pride and family reputation 
were tied up in his work. As education was 
not general, many could neither read nor write 
so they stamped the products of their trade 
with their individual marks or symbols 
trade-marks; the sign of individual quality 
then as now. 

Che concern IT work for knows the traditions 
and history of the knitting industry; they 
know that the best work is that w a: is done 
by well-paid and contented people Page 
homes, who work when they feel like and 
who are not bothered by bosses, roe ks, 
work-hours and working rules. They believe 
in the independent employee. So they have 
thousands of women—and men too— making 
socks for them in their own homes. 

In this respect they have gone back to the 
happy ideal conditions of a hundred years 
ago. But in all other respects they are up to 
date. , 

I make socks (and dollars) with the machine 
I mentioned above, the Auto Knitter, which 
is far better than a hundred hands, because it 
knits from sixty to two hundred and more per 
fect even stitches at every turn of the handle, 
and makes a complete sock without removal 
from the machine. 

It is the Auto Knitter that will pay for the 
little bungalow we want so badly, as it is pay 
ing for so many things now. 

And, as my Auto Knitter is light and small, 
IT can do m\ work wherever I | Nappen to be 
even on the beach, or the porch of the bunga 


| to-be. 





Advertisement 


How I Built a Profitable Business 
At Home in My Spare Time 


The company pays me a fixed and liberal 
wage rate for every dozen pairs of socks I make. 
They also replace free the yarn I use. The 
yarn they supply Free is the famous Qu-No 
Brand, the softest, the warmest and the strong- 
est. It is a joy touseit. 

My position is permanent and I am pro- 
tected by a contract by which the com pany 
agrees to take ail the socks I m: ike. 
On the other hand my contract 
allows me to be full mistress of my 
time. Ican work as muchas I pk ase 
and as little as [ please; full time or 
spare time. 

Now the Auto Knitter makes 
other things besides hosiery. It 
made beautiful warm woolen bath- 
ing suits for all of us for next 
summer’s swimming. It has made 
superior things for this winter, too; 
especially caps and mufflers for the 
children, and all at a very low cost. 

The high cost of husicry does not 
bother us at all because I have made 
a wonderful assortment in wool. cot- 
ton, lisle and mercerized silk for the 
whole family. Or rather the Auto 
Knitter has made them for me. 

They are the kind of stockings I 
long wanted but simply could not 
afford. When Dick saw them he 
wanted socks of the same kind. Just 
think of having such rich hosiery for 
the mere cost of the thread. 

Naturally my neighbors see these 
things and naturally they want 
things just like them. And of course 
they want them from me. Tam mak- 
ing these articles for my friends and 
getting excellent prices for my work. 

This business has come and is 
coming to me regularly. 1 really 
have more than I can handle, even 
with my husband’s help. 

The company lets me do this: it lets all its 
workers have their own home factory if they 
want to. And it sends free a fine shade card 
of Qu-No Quality Yarns which shows a com- 
plete line of samples and colors. This shade 
card helps us wonderfully in planning our work. 

Now the company would like you to join 
our organization of well-paid and happy 
workers. The same wage agreement that they 
made with me they will make with you. 

Because they cannot fill their wholesale 
orders their need for more workers is very 
acute; that is why they have asked me to tell 
you about the prosperity and the peace that 
comes with prosperity that the Auto Knitter 
has brought to our family. 

You may never sce this offer again. Be 
sure to write today. Address The Auto Knit- 
ter Hosiery Company, Inc., Department 

74-K 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
they will tell you all about everything. It will 
cost you nothing to get this information; just 
send them a two-cent stamp to cover postas 
etc. The coupon below is for your conve nience 


THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc., 
oa Dept. 174K, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N 

1 full Making M 

| 1ade (¢ 


2 cents pr 
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When Women Sit in 
Judgment 


in old-time, self-provisioning home going on in 
the most scientific way, and all of it the work of 


the children under the leadership of women. | 
[ visited the nursery where babies of domestic | 
friction are cared for, treated, and provided | 


with outdoor playgrounds, sand-piles, swings, 
story tellers, and a tcained nurse assisted by the 
pure young girls who find their way into the 
Hall; the hospital, the dental clinic, the out-of- 
door dental lavatory, and the “egg-nog kitch- 
en” where romping, sweating youngsters file 
up from their play twice daily for this extca 
nourishment of pure rich milk and eggs, 
sweetened and beaten to a delicious foam. 

“We make the child conscious,’ the doctor 
explained, ‘‘that there is a problem and that 
we are trying to solve it, and we do it in a way 
that will get his cooperation. There is little 
Tony who was thirty pounds underweight, 
putting on flesh regularly every day now and 
tremendously interested watching his curve 
rise. Each child has his chart as in a hospital, 
they can all see for themselves how they are 
gaining, and they invariably get interested in 
doing the things that will make them big and 
strong. In the new interest they forget the 
destructive naughtiness that brought them 
here, and in the new health their nerves are 
quieted, they sleep, and they become normal 
in their tendencies.” 

It was charming to see the way all these 
youngsters greeted the doctor, hurrying to 


meet her, the little ones throwing their arms. 


about her; while it was ‘Oh, doctor—"’ this, 
and ‘Oh, doctor—”’ that, all the long way. 

\nd from the doctor toward them was un- 
failing courtesy, chivalry, and consideration. 
“T beg your pardon,” she said, opening the door 
of a big boy up for burglary and finding him 
unexpectedly in. Her attitude toward them 
in their own particular private quarters was 
exactly what she would expect from them on 
entering hers. One young girl we found wait- 
ing alone in her room, but she looked up and 
smiled confidently when the doctor opened her 
door. The doctor explained that this girl had 
telephoned to her the night before please to 
come and get her. She had got into a difficult 
position, and not knowing how else to escape, 
had thought of Juvenile Hall, not as a place to 
fear, but as a place of refuge. And this is the 
attitude the doctor and the judge constantly 
seek to establish. They want to break down 
completely the old-time dread of the court and 
its prescriptions. They want every young 
person in Los Angeles to feel that here they will 
get a square deal. 


Juvenile Hall is Cheaper than the Jail 

It is a big story in itself, this story of Juvenile 
Hall, and the result of putting mother-hearted 
women in the place of an armed male guard. 
It must not be inferred, however, that no men 
are employed. There are four: a storekeeper, 
an attendant for the large boys—they are sent 
to the Hall for all crimes but murder, up to 
twenty-one—his relief, and a night watchman. 
lhe attendant, J. White, is a skilled mechanic, 
an ex-seaman, and was at one time a teacher of 
boxing to English boys. He became converted 
to Christian ideals and offered himself for the 
work for rehabilitation among the older boys 
at Juvenile Hall. He superintends their 
work, their sports, teaches them to box; and 
needless to say, the boys adore him, looking 
upon him as a hero. No uniforms are worn 
here, though the boys generally prefer the Boy 
Scout suits and the girls, middy blouse school 
They can choose what they please. 

\nd—for those who think best in dollars and 
cents—all this change to human, kindly, cura- 
tive living with women in charge of every detail 

even the buying of the stores and the dis- 
posal of the crops—costs actually less per 
capita per day, now in the high cost of living 
era, than did the old-time management. The 
cost now averages $1.26 per capita, while the 
Id-time, pre-war cost was $1.30 per capita, 
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Soft pliable 


extension at top 


Her easy Orace in any 
osture ~ that, poise of. 
ody and good cheer of 
make her a joy 


spiri 
fSrever;” he thought. . 


And she said to Mother later‘I'm 
so glad wore my KaboComfort 
Top, It was simply great to 
be free from that distressind 
gouge of ‘the front steel” ~ 
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keep the Hair in Place 
» Different Sizes- %and 10¢ Packages Everywhere 
HUMP HAIR PIN MEG ee 
H. GorpBerc, Pres. CM ; 
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Bassinet, Crib and 


Play-pen Combined 
For the cost of a good crib alone 
Free booklet explains the 
and-night, indoor-and- 
» of this nursery es- 
sential—the advantages for 
baby, the relief for mother. 
Write tor booklet 
y trial 

rt 


France. 


Infants’ Hand - Made 


Slip or Dress 


No fine quality nainsook ; 
round hand embroidered yoke fin- 
ished with veining. Neck and sleeves 
edged with lace and veining. Sizes 
infants to 2 years. Exceptionally 
good value = = = = $2.00 
De Lis Infants’ Wear 

Hand-made in old French quarter, 
New Orleans, by expert French nee 
dlewomen specializing in the same 
class of fine work that comes from 

Take advantage of tnis 


de 





Bassinet Crib and Playpen Combined the Ie ICOOP. 


E.M.TRIMBLE MFG@.CO. 480 Central Ave.. Rochester,N.¥. 
For Canada, Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 


special offer of hand-made slip for 
$2.00. Money back if not pleased. 
Write for catalog of beautiful models 


De Lis Dept. A-4 New Orleans 





feet Say’ ogg ght y 


AN’T you almost hear them “sigh”? with relief as you 


free them from the torturous shoes? 


Don’t they 


“say” they could hardly have stood another hour of 


such discomfort ? 


Do you know you can secure shoes that 


will enable you to go all day long without unduly tiring your 
feet, without making them ache or cramp? Arch Preserver 
Shoes offer these advantages, because the correctly designed 
last and the special arch construction preserve your foot arches. 
You'll get a new idea of foot comfort and foot health when 
you wear Arch Preserver Shoes. Write for Style Booklet 8, 
and ask for name of nearest Arch Preserver dealer. 


Arch Preserver Shoes for Women and Misses, in boots 
and oxtords, for all occasions, are made only by 


The Selby Shoe Co. 


Dept. K 


Portsmouth, O. 


Pat. Nos. 1,237-464—1 249.318 


e “ 
Free Trial}... 

Piedmont Direct trom 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles Factory to 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Home 
Piedmont protects fur woolens and plumes from 
moths, mice, dust and damp, Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 
home. Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves 
The idea) gift for a wedding, birthday or graduation. Write today 
for our new illustrated catalog— postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 64, Statesville, N.C. 
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They Own” 


cs mY Try the new 
aie Way—the Sil- 
i, xt merine way— 


and you'll never again use the ruinous heated izon. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


e s e « 
*Liquid Silmerine 
Se applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. _ Perf armlese, 


Serves also as a splendid dressing for the hair, 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist's. 
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When Women Sit in 
Judgment 


|} and the average institutional cost is nearer 
| $2.00. 

But there is still more: I must tell you, if 
only a little, about El Retiro, that pleasant 
Spanish name that kept bobbing up all day in 
the Court. E1 Retiro is the new school estab- 
lished for supernormal girls, those _ bright- 
minded, adventurous-natured girls who are 
bound to get into trouble over the misuse of 
their energics if there is no strong guiding hand 
at the helm. This is the first really con- 
structive work ever started for girls of inherent 
ability but handicapped by fate. It is an honor 
to go to El Retiro, for it means that you have 
tested above the average and are an unusually 
good prospect for useful womanhood. The 
doctor took me to visit the school the following 
day, twenty-three miles up the San Fernando 
valley, along a way of pepper trees and palms, 
and over a road like glass, surrounded by the 
beauty that is Southern California—orange 
groves dripping with golden fruit, olive groves 
jewelled in purple, the valley closed in by 
tawny hills, and beyond, the sky-piercing, 
snowy Sierras. The school property comprises 
ten acres planted to olives and now in full 
bearing. The main building is of the pleasing, 
low-spreading bungalow type, spacious and 
many-windowed, while grouped to the rear are 

| twenty or more small outdoor bungalows, each 
one a little individual home with sleeping-room 
in the open, bath, and all modern conveniences. 
And these are the homes of the students, every 
one with her own little house, hers to keep, to 
beautify, to love, and snuggle up in, where she 
may feel that she has a place in the world all 
her very own. 


Each Girl Has a Home of Her Own 


| The doctor had stopped the car near the little 
bungalows, so we visited them first. ‘There 
are no keys at El Retiro. We opened doors 
and went into one after another, for the girls 
were at their lessons; and such neatness and 
orderliness as we found, such immaculate linen 
and bureau drawers. Mottoes, pennants, and 
pictures adorned the walls; a kodak was here, 
a big doll in the center of a downy bed: treas- 
ures of all the various girlhood types but 
everything so beautifully kept! I wondered 
just what that degree of cleanliness and order- 
liness might do for the young of the nation if 
applied to all the private homes. These girls 
| do their own housekeeping under efficient 
training, inspection, and competition. 

We went on and saw the garden, the cow- 
| yard—scarcely less immaculate than the girls’ 
| own quarters, and kept by them. We visited 
the electrically equipped laundry, the fruit 
cellar well stored with the work of the students, 
the long, light, airy kitchen with its electric 
range, its fireless cooker—every convenience 
for securing the best results with the least fric- 
tion and labor. And then we came on around 
to the main part of the building and went into 
the lobby, which gave the same general impres- 
sion of comfort and hominess. And here at 
last we saw the real product of all this excellent 
equipment—the girls themselves: just natural, 
happy, lively girls from fourteen to eighteen, 
talking, laughing, telling things, for it was the 
recreation hour preceding lunch. 

It was perfectly evident that there was no 
old-fashioned domesticity about El Retiro, the 
kind that put the care of the house first and 
left the caretakers tired, worn drudges, that 
thing that has made women flee the home. 
These girls, attractively dressed, turned as we 
entered, and several came forward at once to 
ereet the doctor, pleasure in their faces. I 
met and talked with every one of them—I think 
there were twenty—and they were all eager, 
| bright-minded, meaning to make good, re idy 
for suggestions. Some wanted to be writers 
and asked all sorts of questions about real 
editors and magazines and authors. Others 
wanted to be business women; one, a physl- 
cian; another, a musician; another, a probe- 
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“ELECTRICAL HOUSEKEEPING 


A department for homemakers 


Edited by Mrs. June Strickland 


, Published and cop yrighied by Western Electric Company 


Two Good Rules 


or choosing a 
Vacuum Cleaner 


1. Lift it before you 
buy it. 


2. Take a man along. 


This advice by Mrs. Strickland is based 
upon years of experience in a big New 
York Department Store helping women to 
choose electrical appliances. Her sugges- 
tions on choosing a vacuum cleaner are 
well worth reading. 


QEFORE we get into the details of vacuum 

cleaners, let’s think a moment of the old- 
fashioned method of cleaning. Not necessarily of 
the back breaking drudgery and the waste of time 
and energy that it entailed—everyone realizes that 

but of the point that thorough cleaning used to 
mean the use of three kinds of tools and three sepa- 
rate operations. Real house-cleaning meant more 
than merely sweeping—it meant first beating car- 
pets, rugs and draperies to get out the imbedded 
dust and dirt that the broom couldn't reach. And 
then, even on a thoroughly swept surface, there was 
always the necessity of gathering the particles of 
lint, thread, hair, etc., that required stooping and a 
dust pan and brush 


Will It Clean Three Ways? 


So, just as “broom cleaning’’ has never been 
enough to satisfy the careful housewife, the vacuum 
cleaner that only does the work of the broom, or 
that fails to perform the other two kinds of cleaning 

beating and ‘brushing up’’—is, after all, only a 
shiftless labor saver for you. 

The old style vacuum cleaners had no brush what- 
ever. They trusted to suction as a substitute for 
heating and ‘‘brushing up”’ and, although they 
were a big advance over the broom, they left much 
to be desired as thorough cleaning machines. « 

Some manufacturers realized this and have added 
brushes to their cleaners. But where, as in most 
cases, these brushes revolve only with the casters of 
the machine, depending upon the speed that you 
push the cleaner for the force of the brushing action, 
they are no more efficient than a broom in the hands 
of a languid worker. The brush in my Western 
Electric cleaner is driven by the motor and is so 
geared that it. revolves with exactly the speed and 
force that have been found by scientific experiment 
to give the best brushing results without harm to 
the surface. The woman who has really discovered 
the knack of hand sweeping realizes best just how 
important this is. 

Only with a motor driven brush can you get this 
ezrira efficiency, so make sure of this point when you 
choose a cleaner. 


The Western Elec- 
tric Washing 
Machine has s 
eral points of dif- 
ference that will 
interest you. 


Most housewives 
find use for more 
than one electri¢ 
iron. 


Advertisement 


The Western Elec 
trie Ser 


Moreover, my Western Electric is so constructed 
that I can ‘switch off’’ the brush when the attach- 
ments are used, as easily as I can “switch off’ an 
electric light. And that’s ,another point to look 
for because some cleaners necessitate a very bother- 
some detaching operation when the brush is not to 
be used. 


Taking Care of the Dust 


By all means take particular notice of the arrange- 
ment of the dust bag. 

One of the things that T like best about the West- 
ern Electric is that the dust is drawn up into the bag 
through a tube running up the center of the bag and 
it is blown out of this tube into a compartment that 
opens only at the top. 

This is a big advantage over the usual type of bag 
that opens at the bottom, because with this type I 
know from experience how easy it is for dust and 
dirt to get out in carrying the cleaner from room to 
room. 

With the Western Electric not a particle of dirt 
can possibly get out until you empty the bag by 
reversing it, and then a clever little hoop attach- 
ment keeps the dirt and dust in one spot. I can 
empty my bag onto a folded newspaper, if necessary, 
without scattering a bit of dust. 


How Much Suction Power? 


When the Western Electric man told me that his 
cleaner had stronger suction than any other motor 
driven brush machine, I was a little doubtful be- 
cause I had seen other cleaners the suction of which 
raised the rug or carpet from the floor 

Since this never happened with the Western Elec- 
tric I assumed that its suction power was not so 
great. 

But now IT know that the reason is not lack of 
power but because the ingenious design of the West- 
ern Electric counteracts against the lifting power of 


The Western Elec- 
tric is really a 
perfect dish wash- 
er—but when it is 
closed it’s justia 
handy8kitchen 
table. 


“Why, this Western 
Electric is as easy to 
lift as the baby.” 


But hubby wasn’t 
listening—he was deep 
in “lubrication” and 
“air cooling.” 


the suction by its own weight as it passes over the 
rug. 


I was very much taken with this feature because I 
never could see how it could be anything but harm- 
ful to the sizing of glue on the back of fine rugs to be 
continually bent and cracked as they are under 
some cleaners. 


I often say that it seems almost as if this Western 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner had been designed by a 
woman, so carefully have those little points that 
only a woman would think of, been taken care of. 


But don't think that the ‘‘man mechanics"’ that 
mean proper engineering construction have been 
left out. 


Most women aren't interested in machinery, as 
machinery (I know I’m not), but most men are. 
And that’s why I say again ‘‘take a man along” 
when you choose your cleaner. 


How About Durability? 


I've heard men, who had passed over as non- 
essentials the points that I thought most of, wax 
enthusiastic over the lubricating system, that needs 
oiling only once a month and the air cooling tubes 
which, they say, keep the motor from any possible 
over-heating. 

It is these engineering points, they tell me, that 
make the Western Electric so staunch and durable, 
even though competitive salesmen say that it is so 
light that it can’t last. 

I know, from long ex- 
perience, how durable it 
is, and any woman can 
test its light weight by 
lifting it. 

And just as a final 
warning, dont buy a 
vacuum cleaner without 
getting the attachments. 
Some women do this be- 
cause it looks like a little 
economy and they don't 
realize what useful labor 
savers they are. 

I know now that my 
upholstery and hangings 
were never really clean 
until I used the vacuum 
on them. Every one of 

Note how differently these attachments has a 
the dirt is blown into special and a useful pur- 
and retained in the pose. It’s false economy 
bag. to try todo without them 


* 


Western 


You Will Want This Book jecSicCo ha. 


just published an interesting book on the use of electrical 


appliances in the home 


Every housekeeper will find in it 


helpful suggestions as to how to do the same work better, in 


less time and with less drudgery. 


ihc LS your servant proble m. 7 
wing ern Electric Co., Electrical Housekeeping Department 


makes Dey Street, New York, will bring the book promptly with 


It may help you to solve 
A request ona postal sent to West- 


our compliments 


Advertisement 


In using 


Advertisement 


advertisements see page 0 




































































































































































































































The National Shopping Service 
A Service which Covers the Country 


This service does just what it savs it does—it covers the 
country. If you live in a large city or if you live ina rural 
district, the models we illustrate on pages 70 and 71 are 
to be found in some nearby local shop. These models follow 
the newest fashions and are to be found alike on Fifth 
Avenue and in the smaller towns throughout the country. 








Your local dealer carries these garments. Write the 
National Shopping Service to know his name. A postal 
request will bring you full information. 
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When Women Sit in 
Judgment 


tion officer. I met one young girl, perhaps the 
most winsome of them all, the type that makes 
one think of a lily in its purity, so fair and 
delicately tinted, and trusting. She had had 
movie aspirations, and had been = saved 
from a horrible fate just in time. When 
they brought her to El Retiro, depressed, 
unhappy, disillusioned, and asked her what 
work she would like best to do—all are 


| given their choice though taught the 


details of every kind of work—her cyes 
roamed disinterestedly till they fell on 
the cowyard. 

**Let me milk,” she said. 

And in attending her special cow, loving and 
petting her, she began to win back her lost 
illusions. It was difficult to picture the 
slight, fair girl attending the big Holstein, 
but when have not milkmaids and_ their 
kine been a subject for poets and painters 
save in these all-too-modern days when 
the most we know about milk is that it 
comes in answer to a_ telephone order 
and in a bottle? Little Olive and her cow 
made a picture that it would be wholesome 
to see repeated all over this rich land 
of ours where babies die because there 
is not milk enough in the bottles, and 
there is not milk enough in the bottles 
because Americans have abandoned the 
simpler ideals of living. 

Luncheon was announced, and we all went 
in together. A large, airy dining-room—oh, 
the blessedness of light and air!—was fragrant 
with flowers, and each table was set for six or 
eight, small and conversational. There were 
pretty white cloths, dainty blue-rimmed china, 


' and shining silver. The luncheon itself was 


dainty but sufficiently generous, consisting 
mostly of fruit, bread and butter, and thick 
cream and milk. Conversation went on freely 
all over the room, without the slightest repres- 
sion anywhere. 


They Govern Themselves at El Retiro 


After luncheon the girls went back to their 
lessons, and Dr. Van Waters—who is also 
superintendent of this school, with Miss Dens- 
more, the resident assistant superintendent— 
sat and chatted with me in the sunshiny 
lobby and gave me the general plan of 
management. 

“E] Retiro is wholly self-governing.” said 
the doctor, *‘ with the student-body association 
in full control. <A girl is never ordered; she 
never feels force dominating her. She is 
regarded as an equal, and the utmost democ- 
racy is practised toward her. There is ab- 
solutely no form of punishment, no act of 
discipline, save that indicated by the student 
body. The recall is in full force and effect, 
and an abused privilege is withdrawn; 
that is all.”’ 

“Tn the past,’”’ went on the doctor, who has 
had experience in a number of “reform” in- 
stitutions, ‘the law took everything away 
from a delinquent girl, gave her nothing, and 
demanded that she live a life of suppression 
and seclusion. Here, our girls are given every- 
thing—schooling, sports, pleasures, books, 
work, and play. We have a number of heads 
of departments chosen from among the girls, 
and each one is on the county pay roll and re- 
ceives $10 a month for her services: one gitl 
has charge of the library, another of the laun- 
dry, another of the kitchen, etc. Almost 
every girl has her own savings account and is 
able to add to it in various ways. In summer 
they gather olives. Our teachers are on the 
regular city force, and the girls get high school 
instruction, graded up to the city high school. 


| Our aim is to give them a happy, wholesome 


girlhood while preparing them to earn their 
living efficiently and agreeably. Thev are 
given all sorts of outdoor sports, and J Ige 
Shontz and I both box with them and make 
companions of them in many ways. Boxing 
is one of the bes: forms of exercise, as it t 
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the girl needs it.” 

In other words, at El Retiro the work of the 
hands is perfectly coordinated with that of the 
brain; an hour of digging in good mother earth 
is balanced by an hour, we will say, of poetry. 
The girl is made to see the dignity of labor, 
that culture of the hands must go along with 
culture of the mind, if one is not to be lop- 
sidedly developed. No graduate of El Retiro 
—for they will have their regular graduation, 
with dipiomas, class pins, and every thing— 
will ever go helpless through life. She will 
stand, a regal figure, balancing the work of her 
brain and her hands, respecting one quite as 
much as the other, because she will have learned 
the beauty of all work when done with skill 
and understanding. 

Now, doesn’t it look hopeful, this one com- 
plete demonstration of the good results of 
applying woman-judgment to the case of youth 
all the way through? Doesn’t the old destruc- 
tive method of the courts—punishment for the 
sake of example—seem barbaric in comparison? 
And can’t you see the splendid work of all these 
other women judges as just so many entering 
wedges into a better day when there will be 
reconstructive handling of all cases, grown-ups 
as well as children, men as well as women? 

Perhaps it is given only to women fully to 
realize that the child starts out virtually a little 
animal and is gradually made into a human 
being through the experience that life furnishes 
him. At first he is plastic and receptive, all 
potentiality; later, he merely throws back 
upon the world the fruit of the seeds that 
were planted. If this fruit is to be wholesome, 
there must be wholesome seeds. Only divine 
mother-sense, perhaps, fully realizes that much 
apparent bad is after all only superabundant 
energy gone wild. The child who never does 
any so-called “bad” thing is not very apt to 
contribute anything particularly valuable, 
later. He may be good—but good for what? 
Society progresses through the rightly directed 
energy of the little window-smasher. All 
greatness comes out of struggle. 

Mother-sense knows, then, that the thing is 
not to repress and restrain and crowd down un- 
til there is conventional behavior through the 
force of overhead power, a process which all 
too often leaves an embittered soul, but to get 
the co-operation of the spirit of the child 
through a right employment of his energies and 
a wise direction of his thoughts, and help him 
to grow from the inside out into a correct 
understanding of life and his obligations to 
society. 

; hon to the mother-spirit—the grown-up 
is only 
handling for worth-while results. 








The Smart Points of Spring 
Fashions 


Continued from page 66) 


shapes and varieties, but two of the smaller 
types which are new and smart are shown on 
page 66, one reflecting the influence of Egypt 


and the other of China. The Egyptian in- 
fluence was first launched by Mary Garden in 
opera, this winter in Paris, where she wore a 
Cleopatra hat which proved so successful that 
it became one of the dominating notes of 
sping millinery. The Far East has had a 
considerable influence on Parisian fashions. 
Chis may explain the popularity of the Chinois 
model on page 66, the influence of which we 
are to feel in more ways than one. Perhaps 
there are no two points of greater importance 
than the transparent standing collar or the 
plaited frill that ripples gracefully to the wrist 
from below a three-quarter length bell sleeve, 
and the plaited skirt. Frills are delightfully 
Irest and crisp and go with the springtime. 
lhe plaited skirts have a two-fold charm— 


they keep the narrow line which the majority 
of us tind becoming and yet their fulness lends 


a graceful charm. They are being used for 


own and country wear. 





a big child needing equally humane | 


live. The guardianship continues as long as 
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nueln His Sidway 


He Laughs At The 


Showers 


Not just a fair weather friend is Baby’s Sidway 
On rainy days it is ready to ride him through 
Sidway Collap- 
sible Baby Carriages are all weather convey- 
The hood of DuPont Fabrikoid is 
waterproof; the whole carriage washable, a 
storm curtain obtainable at slight additional 
Though unusually roomy, this con- 


drizzle or storm, if need be. 


ances. 


Cone... = 3 








Does an April shower catch 
Baby far from home? Up goes 
the hood, down goes the storm 
curtain. Rain can't reach him. 
He's in his Sidway. 





venient carriage takes only a tiny space when 
not in use, folding flat to be tucked away in a 


closet corner or carried in train, street car or 
: : There are no jolts for baby’s back 
when he rides. The adjustable spring, delicate 
enough when he is tiny, can be made firmer, 
little by little, as he grows heavier, keeping pace 
with his weight, protecting his back always. 


motor. 





Reed and Collapsible Baby Carriages 


See Sidway carriages at your dealer’s or write for 


Baby Book and Health Chart, by which to judge 
Address Dept. 31 


baby’s health and growth. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., Elkhart, Indiana, 
World’s largest mfr’s of reed and collapsible baby carriages. 
Canadian Factory: 864 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario 


Cleaning and Renovating at Home By E. G. OSMAN 


This is a practical compendium of all the cleaning, dye- 
ing and renovating processes that can be carried on in the 
home. The book is a most complete and practical guide 
to the subject, and its arrangement of topics and full in- 
dex will enable the housewife to find the information 
sought with the greatest ease, and thus deal promptly 
with those emergencies that constantly arise in active 
households. This little book has stood the test of time. 
Home Economy Book Company, Not Inc,, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price $1.20, or order from booksellers. 











ever 
THERMOMETERS 


tell you when to 
call the doctor. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 


/nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NYY. 


s Tycos or faylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


Tycos & 





In using advertisements see page 6 


A135 


The well known line 
of Allwin baby vehi- 
cles is also the prod- 
uct of this factory. 


Tiny Tots Togs-Hand Made 


French Convent embroidered. Im- 
ported quality at domestic prices. 
Designs exclusive and exquisite. In- 
fants’ to 6 yrs. on approval. French 
Caps and boy dresses a specialty. 
Catalog for stamp. Vay Belle DaVis, 
1023 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 








need for your 

child. Porcelain 
enameled tray is 
easily detached 
and can be washed 
clean just like a 
china plate. Get 
one from your 
dealer. Look for 
the trade-mark. 
Write for booklet. 


Vitreous Enameling Co. 
Dept. A, Cleveland, O. 


J eee what you 








The Nestle 


Permanent Wave 


EW inventions in the 

beauty line are not as a 
rule accepted without some 
doubt. This is as it should be, 
because there are many such in- 
ventions on the market, that do 
the public more harm than good. 
This applies also to permanent 
hair-waving. It was once a great 
discovery made after years of 
hard work. Then it was brought 
into disrepute by bad imitations 
—so much so, that even now we 
have the greatest difficulty in 
convincing people that the 
“Nestlé” wave was the original, 
and that it was practiced on 
good principles. 
Permanent waving as given on 
the Nestlé principles is not only 
harmless but actually in many 
cases most beneficial to human 
hair. 
We don’t want you to believe 
this without a study of the 
question. We explain the rea- 
sons in our booklet which is sent 
free on receipt of a post card. 
Read it and you will find that a 
permanent wave for yourself and 
your children is an absolute 
necessity for straight hair. For 
the small outlay of $17.50 you 
can have an apparatus called 
the “HOME OUTFIT” in your 
home—do not delay ordering 
one. Over 8000 women are now 
using them in their Homes. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. 


C. NESTLE Co. 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 


657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
Cor. 52nd Street New York 


Please address Canadian inquiries to 


Harper, 416 Bloor St., West Toronto, Ont. 
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An interesting example of simple and dig- 
nified grouping is seen in the hall above 


VISTAS and the 
LONG HALL 


(Continued from page 58) 


externalized man,” and since first impressions 
are deepest, care should be taken to insure 
their being agreeable as well as truthful. 
Even the tiniest hall is far from being the 
thankless subject that many seem to think. 
With a little study and ingenuity it can be 
made one of the most attractive features of the 
house. In the effort to create an atmosphere 
ot welcoming hospitality, however, the tempta- 
tion to lapse into informality must be stoutly 
resisted. The hall is essentially formal. Its 


| function is not to provide a place for social 


intercourse, but to afford convenient access to 
the surrounding rooms; hence it should be 
treated as a passage and not as a parlor, its 
furnishings being ranged along the walls for the 


| most part, so as to leave the center clear and 


free from obstructions. 

The fact that occasionally, in a very small 
house, the hall may be furnished and used as a 
reception room in order to save space and ex- 
pense does not in the least invalidate the gen- 
eral rule of strict formality. Yet it is always 


possible to introduce an individual touch—an | 
mirror, a wall-paper of | 


unusual clock or 
distinctive charm, a quaint lantern or forchére— 
which will confer distinction and prevent 


sameness in spite of the conventional character | 


of the furniture. 


Decorating the Long, Narrow Hall 
In homes of average size, the typical hall is 
long and narrow, a mere footpath leading from 


| the front door to the rear of the house, and it is 
| this type whose decorating and furnishing 
| demand the most careful thought. 
| all, the walls must have a suitable treatment, 

| for dark or strong colors and large-figured | 
| wall-papers have the effect of drawing the | 
| walls together, thus contracting the already 


narrow space, whereas plain white or delicately 
tinted surfaces push them apart. We all 
know halls so dark and gloomy that to enter 
them gives us a feeling of repulsion, and in 
nearly every case it will be found that the re- 
sponsibility rests with the wall finish. Dark 


| brown and green, Pompeian red, and Delft 


blue are popular but decoratively impossible 


colors for the narrow or poorly lighted hall, for | 


besides making it appear still narrower, they 
absorb what little light there is. 


that is patterned, the rich tapestry designs and 
reproductions of old scenic papers being re- 
served for halls of more generous dimensions. 


| Occasionally, however, a small-figured paper 


First of | 


As a general | 
| rule a plain surface is superior in effect to one 
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Artistic Conceptions 
Expressed in Twisted Thread 


Charm, the distinctive attribute of 


hand-made lace, is no less alluring 
in “B.B.” Reproductions. 


Since 1845 “B. B.” Reproductions of real 
hand-made laces have been recognized 
the world over as paramount for their 
excellent washing qualities and beauty of 
design. They represent the highest state 
of per‘ection. 

You will find this quality mark on every twelve yards 
of genuine, “B.B." Laces sold by all high-class retail 


stores, and will also be found on high-grade lingerie 
in ready-to-wear departments and specially shops. 


Birkin 73 Fifth Ave. 
& “BBB: New York 
Company } N.Y. 


Yedda Body, hemp 
facing Mushroom Sailor. 
All colors. 


Ph ipps Hats 


On sale in New York 
and at leading shops 
in all other cities. 


Special— Be sure to see the 
Phipps Weekly Feature Hat at 
your dealer’s. It is New Yorks 
smartest hat of the week. 


C. M. PHIPPS, Inc, 
29-33 West 38th St., New York. 




















A Corset Truth! 


A Corset can either make or mar the 
effect of a beautiful garment. 


Authentically designed, 


THOMSONS 
“Glove-Jitting- 


CORSETS 


give a youthful slenderness to the figure. 
Their comfortable pliancy affords de- 
lightful freedom. 

The effect is inevitable — the woman 
who wears a Thomson Corset, wears any 
garment with an easy grace and individ- 
ual style. 

The name “Thomson” guarantees the ut- 
most in design, workmanship and quality. 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York City Chicago 
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larger wall spaces. 











ty Lr convenience 


turn to page six. You 
will find there a com- 
plete index of every ad- 
vertisement in this issue 
under such convenient 
classifications as: Food 
Products, Baby Com- 
forts, Toilet Articles, 
Furniture, Wearing Ap- 
parel, etc., etc. It’s a 
handy guide—that 
takes only a second or 
two to use, 





in fresh, vivacious colorings will prove de- 
lighttully cheery and stimulating. 


Such an | 


effect may be observed in the tiny Colonial hall | 


pictured on page 58 below, where a Japanese | 
floral pattern of bewitching grace and delicacy | 
fills the space above the white-painted wain- | 
In the same hall an effect of increased | 


scot. 
width has been achieved through the use ot an 


antique wall mirror and a pair of mirrored | 
| doors, only one of which appears in the illus- | 
| tration. 


Panels, Pictures, or Mirrors Break Long, 
Blank Wall Surfaces 


Long, blank wall surfaces may be broken 


interestingly by dividing them into panels | 
outlined with a simple wood molding painted | 


like the walls in the same or a slightly deeper 
tone. 
are also valuable aids in this regard. In the 
illustration on page 59 below, tapestries have 
successfully been employed to decorate the 
The floor treatment is 
also worthy of note, the square tile having 


Pictures, mirrors, or textile hangings | 


VAN RAALTE 
: Mel bus 





been laid in diagonal instead of longitudinal | 
rows, with the result that the long, narrow | 


floor appears shorter and broader than it 
actually is. This illusion is aided and strength- 


ened by the use of a number of small Oriental | 


rugs two or three feet apart, instead of a con- 


tinuous runner which would have produced an | 


effect of exaggerated length. 
With the completion of the background, the 


problem ot selecting and arranging the furni- | 


ture presents itself. 
some chairs of a formal order are the first 
essentials which come to mind, but, conven- 


One or more tables and | 


tional as they may be, there is practically no | 


limit to the possible variations of type and 
style, as a study of the accompanying illustra- 
tions will demonstrate.’ In many instances a 
quaint, seventeenth century hutch, an old 
Spanish or Italian chest, a French or Chinese 
cabinet, or a gracetul console may replace or 
supplement the table, and a settee may some- 
times take the place of chairs. Lighting fix- 
tures offer a wide range of choice and con- 
tribute an important element of decoration, 
while vases, pottery, plants, wood carvings, 
tapestries, and embroideries, it handled with 
judgment and restraint, afford ample means of 
individual expression. 
The Art of Grouping Hall Fixtures 
Artistically 


Whether the hall is long and narrow or of 
less attenuated proportions, it is advisable to 


arrange the furniture in groups with wide | 


pieces along the walls at regular intervals. 
Not only does the first method produce a far 


| more interesting ensemble, but it actually 


makes the hall appear shorter, whereas the 


and monotonous in effect. In composing the 
groups, it is well to bear in mind that the use 
of similar objects in pairs lends emphasis and 
dignity; hence the effectiveness of such ar- 
rangements as that illustrated on page 58 
above, where a high-backed chair is stationed 
at either end of a long table decorated with a 
pair ot crystal vases. Also that of the tiled 
hall on page 59 below, where the “paired” 
method is applied not only to the chairs and 


the plaster-reliet panels hung above them, but | 


also to the wall tapestries and lighting fixtures. 
A further example is offered by the hall on 


| page 59 at the right above, whose wall spaces 


are agreeably broken by means ot the paired 
doors at one end and on the left side, the twin 
wall pockets filled with ivy (only one of which 


| is visible in the picture), and the pair of tall 


polychrome candlesticks on the side table at 


| the right. 


When the hall is extremely narrow, it may 


| be tound most practicable to range all of the 

furniture along one side, as in the illustration 
| on page 59 below, although sometimes it is 
| possible to alternate the groups against oppo- 
| site sides without forcing one to follow too 


zigzag a course in passing. 
Another means of making the hall attractive 


| spaces between, rather than to place single | 


| second plan exaggerates its length and is stiff | 
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Aren’t desserts 
a problem 
now-a-days? 


With the price of eggs 
and butter, cream and sugar 
so high that cakes and pies 
and puddings are luxuries, 
it's good to know we have 
one “standby” left. 


Cox’s Gelatine —still in- 
expensive, its quality still the 
best—comes to the front to 
solve our problem. 


There are any number of 
Gelatine desserts, all differ- 
ent and all delicious, and 
there are many other ways 
of using Gelatine in pud- 
dings and other desserts 
making them easier to pre- 
pare and more economical. 


And do you know that 
you can make delicious 
candy with Cox’s Gelatine? 


Send for our Manual of Gelatine 
Cookery. You'll find it a help 


in all your cooking. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A 100 Hudson St,, New York 


VIOLET SHERBET 


11% tablespoons COX’S INSTANT POW- 
DERED GELATINE 

2 cups water 

2 cups sugar 

2 lemons 

2 cups grape juice 

2 egg whiles 


14 cup powdered sugar 


Boil sugar and water 5 minutes, add Gelatine 
mixed with lemon juice. Cool, add grape juice 
and freeze. When frozen, stir in whites of eggs 
and sugar. Repack and let stand 2 hours. This 
can be garnished with a few candied violets. 


GEL AY TIN iz ed 
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HAMSand BACON 


Savory, Tender 
and No Waste 


ICH inall the “quality” flavor of 

preferred porkers raised and pre- 
pared far from congested packing 
districts. No wonder it tastes so 
different and so delicious! No won- 
der there’s never a scrap wasted! 
Try this recipe: 


Baked Ham with Dressing 


Take three one-inch slices of Dairy 
Brand Ham. Make stale bread 
dressing, spread between. slices. 
Sprinkle on top with brown sugar 
and paprika. Roast #4 hour. 


Dairy Brand Sliced Bacon comes in 
pound cartons, streak o’ fat, streak o° 
lean. Thin, uniform slices of deli- 
cious meat. 


If your quality store cannot supply 
you send us your dealer’s name. 


* 
GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY 
Department B, Austin, Minn. 


Then rme | 


mm wmel’'s Dairy Brand” on Pork 
ur cerlificate of QUALITY, 


MAYONNAISE pressin 


RESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has made 
‘Howard Dressing’’ famous. 

Ap appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens. If you want real quality, insist on Howard's 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in_his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. At good stores everywhere, 
or send 35 cents to us for a trial bottle 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
haveever used return it and get your money back 


J.F. HOWARD. 








In a changed world 
they stand unchanged 


For generations BUTCHER'S POLISH has 
served in American homes of distinction. 
You remember with pleasure the in- 
teriors of many old-time mansions. The 
quiet dignity of these was in part due 
to the regular use of 


BUTCHER'S 


‘BOSTON POLISH 


or Hard Wax Finish 
For Floors and Interior Wood Work 


rhis result cannot be obtained with ordi 
nary wax but you will be surprised and 
pleased at the ease with which BUTCHER'S 
POLISH may be applied to give that final 
touch so necessary for perfect satisfaction 


EVIVER will renovate 


that worn floor 
k the color and grain of t 4 


TRIED PRODUCTS OF PROVEN MERIT 


(ée Butcher Polish Co. 


BOSTON. MASS 


for 40 Years 











We are looking 
jor a certain 
young woman— 


She has an engaging personality, 
is educated and not afraid to 
meet people. 


She believes in developing the 
very best that is in her. 


She is progressive. 


She believes in making her time 
of real material value to her and 
uses her spare hours as wisely a 
those for work. 


She sees no reason WHY she 
should be satisfied with her pres- 
ent income. She wants more 
money. 


Are you 
that young woman? 


If you can use $10, $25, $50 or 
more every month, there is an 
opening for you with one of the 
largest publishing organizations 
in the world. Full particulast 
sent gladly. Just write to 
Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Department 4F 


119 West 40th St., NewYork City 





Haverhill. Mass. 





























Like Mother 
used to Make 


Mother’s coffee was 
super-delicious because she 
ground it in that old-fash- 
ioned mill just before she 
put it in the pot. She knew 
that it was the only way to 
get the richest aroma and 
flavor. 

You can make as good 
coffee if you follow mother’s 
example. But you can have 
a far better mill than 
Mother ever dreamed of 
owning. 

* The Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 


Here is a mill you can 
attach to the wall or cabinet. 
The airtight glass container 
at the top holds over a 
pound of coffee beans. Just 
turn the handle and the 
coffee is ground to the de- 
gree of fineness you wish. 
Since the receiving tumbler 
is graduated in tablespoon 
quantities you will always 
get the exact amount re- 
quired. A worthwhile 
kitchen utensil— 
makes your coffee 
better coffee. Sold 
by all dealers. 


If you truly relish a 
good cup of coffee you 
will appreciate our 


folder ‘‘How to make 


coffee.” Just drop us 
a postal for a copy. 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Ill. 


A Hint on Jardinieres 
and Flower Vases 


} is 
discolored after use, and they 


water will accomplish wonders. 


If badly 


nd allow to stand. 
crub with small brush. 


t horoughly cleanses! 
(Advertisement) 





RDINIERES and flower vases often re- 
tain unpleasant odors, the insides become 
are some- 
times difficult to make fresh and clean. 
But a tablespoonful of Gold Dust and hot 
Put the 
Gold Dust in first, fill with hot water 
stained, 
You will find your 
Jardinieres and Vases come out beauti- 
fully clean and sparkling, and oh! so sweet- 
smelling, because Gold Dust purifies as it 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| most adaptable. 


Vistas and the Long Hall; 


is supplied by the doors and doorways together 
with the vistas they frame. There is no neces- 


| sity for a door to be the commonplace affair it 
| so often is. 


The finely proportioned, paneled 
doors of sturdy oak which nearly fill the end 
of the tiled hall on page 59 below, are genuinely 
decorative, as are the glass doors draped with 
a crisp, light turquoise taffeta which torms an 
enchanting contrast with the ivory walls and 
woodwork of the hall on page 59 at the right 
above. | 
The practical value of doors set with 
mirrors has previously been mentioned, and | 
they are ornamental as well. Of the three | 
types, however, the glass or French door is the | 
The door of paneled wood 
possesses dignity and strength, and in certain 


| architectural surroundings is the only suitable 


| type. 


Mirrored doors produce an illusion ot 
spaciousness by duplicating the area within 
their range of reflection, and their brilliancy 
is of value in poorly lighted interiors. But 
glass doors let in light, suggest spaciousness by 
making the hall practically continuous with 
the adjoining rooms, and also afford an oppor- 
tunity to enrich the color scheme with hang- 
ings of tinted gauze or soft, translucent silks— 
usually so transparent as to permit a dim view 
of the room beyond—or with side draperies of | 
more sumptuous fabrics which leave the glass 
itself uncovered. The respective merits of 
clear glass and of mirrored doors may be com- 
pared in the illustration on page 162, of a hall | 
which presents both types. The door on the | 
right increases the apparent size of the hall by | 

’ 


reflection, while that on the left achieves the | 
same end by affording a partial view of the 

room beyond, thus giving a feeling of spacious- , 

ness. 

The Beauty and Charm of a Vista | 

The vistas commanded by the doors leading | 

from the hall are deserving of infinitely greater | 
study than they usually receive. It is by no 
means difficult to plan a special grouping or a 
luscious color harmony within range of the door- 
way, just as an artist plans the composition 


| of a picture within the boundaries of an en- 


closing frame, and to do so aids enormously in 

creating interest and a favorable first impres- 

sion. It is fully as important for the decora- 

tive scheme of a room to be in harmony with | 
those of others that adjoin it, as to be beauti- 
ful in itself; and where there is a view through 
several connecting rooms, the opportunities for 
either beautiful or discordant effects are mul- 
tiplied. .Where the hall and connecting rooms 
are small, the use of the same scheme of color 
throughout produces a more successful illusion 
of spaciousness, but even here the vista can be 
made interesting by careful grouping. In a 
carefully planned house a view through a nar- 
row stair hall and across a brick-floored living- 
room to the main hall of the house, the glimpse 
of inviting sofas, a colorful lamp-shade, flowers, 
and trailing ivy, together with the suggestion 
of wide, open spaces, was at once stimulating 
and restful. Of equal interest is the fireplace 
grouping which closes the vista reproduced on 
page 58 above, and even in the tiny, irregular 
hall on page 59 at the left above, space has 
been found for a graceful, ivory-painted settee 


| delicately silhouetted against cool, gray walls 


| Decorations, Good Housekee ping, 
' information or facts about the hall to be furnished. 


that form a pleasing transition from the pan- 
elled white walls of the drawing-room to 
the glazed powder blue of the living-room 
beyond. 

To create in our homes the artistic unity for 
which we are all striving, we must learn to 
study them as a whole rather than in isolated 
sections, and to arrange and rearrange until, 
wherever the eye may turn, it meets an en- | 
chanting vista of color, form, and space, where- 
in each separate object relates itself harmon- 
iously to the plan of the whole. 


If you need advice on problems suggested by ihis 
article, write the department F urnishings and 
but give salient 








Wooden Barrels 


Protect Your Food 


E often hear of 

cleanly housewives 
who have bought a quan- 
tity of flour, sugar, etc.,in 
bags,andthen have bought 
for 50c or 75c additional 
a BARREL to keep itin! 


This is not very foresight- 
ed, because such foods can 
be bought in barrels in the 
firstplace. Butitisevident 
that the careful woman 
well knows thatathinlayer 
of paper or cloth is not a 
sufficient protection for her 
family’s food even upon 
herownclean pantry floor. 


How much more impor- 
tant it is that her food be 
protected against the ww- 
known floors of freight 
cars, warehouses, delivery 
wagons, steamboats, sta- 
tion platforms, against the 
close embrace of men 
who may carry it on their 
shoulders, against the rain 
or other contamination, 
in its long journey from 
the producer to her table. 
Think of the possibilities—of the 
dangers! Then INSIST on buy- 
ing all possible of your food, 
especially absorbent food, in 
BARRELS or from BARRELS 
—its purity WALLED IN 
WITH nice clean WOOD. 





For important information about 
the packing and shipment of foods, 
awrite the ‘‘Slack’’ Division of 


The Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America 

2003 Railway Exchange Building 

St. Louis, Mo. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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“It was in my mouth as 
HONEY for sweetness.” 
Ezekiel 3:3 


ONEY was the sweetest and 

most delicious article of food 
known in Bible times. In the Scrip- 
tures things that are sweet, pleasant 
and agreeable are frequently com- 
pared to it. 


More Than Sweet 


AirlinE 


ABSOLUTELY FION EY PURE 
From flower, to bee, to you 


The genuine goodness of Airline 
Honey includes even more than 
wholesomeness and sweetness — it 
has a delightful, distinctive flavor 
that comes from the choicest honey- 
bearing flowers that grow—and it’s 
always the same. 

Fine for spreading on hot biscuits or bread 
—wonderful on batter-cakes and waffles! 
You must try AIRLINE to know the real 
treat that’s in store for you. Order a jar 
today. 


Its purity and uniform flavor guaranteed. 
Airline Honey is sold by most good grocers 
—served in hotels, clubs and dining cars. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 


. “The Home 
of the 
Honey Bees”’ 


The House in the Dismal 
Swamp 
(Continued from page 18) 


fireflies flickered in and out. I tell you I used 
to enjoy it. When I went into his store, that 
day, we had a comfortable chat for a while, as 
usual, and then he said: 

““«Say, I most forgot something I had to 
tell you. A queer fellow came in here a few 
days ago—one of a family that lives way back 
in the swamp—and he left a message for you. 
I reckon it was meant for a message, though 
he’s hard to understand. He’s got no palate 
to his mouth, and he don’t look quite bright 
anyhow. Hardly ever speaks at all when he 
comes in—mostly makes signs—and he doesn’t 


come to town more than about once a year. | 
| What I made out was that they’ve got some 
| sort of curis old pi-anner out at his place, and 


| he’s somehow heard about you and wants you 
to go and make it play.’ 

“Well, you know, that was the kind of thing 

to stir me up.” 

“Of course it would!” cried the Romantick 
| Lady. ‘The kind of thing with a story sneak- 
| ing in the background of it. The piano was 

like one of those signs with hands point 
|ing and ‘This Way to the Story’ written 
underneath.”’ 


“THERE was a story fast enough, but there 

was neither beginning nor end to it, I’ve 
warned you,”’ Harwold answered. “‘ What I said 
was: 
hidden in the Dismal Swamp. Where did it 
come from? Who are the people?’ He didn’t 
know. Nobody knew. Nobody had seen any one 
but the man without a palate, but there was a 
sort of rumor of there being a very old house 
far back in the swamp, but my friend had 
never met any one who had seen it and didn’t 
know the foundation for the belief that there 
was ‘more’n one of ’em in fam'ly.’ 
plained it this way: 

““Tf a body could stand it to live like the 
dead, there’s sort of islands of solid ground 
here and there, and the soil’s as rich as grease. 
You could raise anything. They say there’s 
a few nigger and Indian cabins hid away 
there, and the niggers and Indians know 
where the paths are and can find their way in 
and out. Big Black Joe squats on a bit of 
land back there, folks tell you. There’s a 
sort of road through one part, if you can find 
it, but you have to canoe in through narrow, 


twisting creeks, and it’s mighty ea$y to get | 


lost.’” 

“Upon hearing which inspiring report, he 
girded up hisl oins and issued lightly forth in 
search of adventure,” 
remarked with glee. 

“Adventure,” said Mr. Jem Harwold with 
his nice, rather sheepish chuckle—‘‘just going 
after a thing to see how it will turn out—is 
something you get in the habit of doing—if 
you like it. I like it. And that piano in the 
heart of the Dismal Swamp —with no clue 
but a half-witted chap without a palate—really 
just got into my blood. I couldn’t have left 
it alone, because it wouldn’t leave me alone. 
If [ hadn’t had a shot at it—well, it would have 
waked me up in the night for the rest of my 
life.” 


“The truth is that a disabled piano all alone | 


and in the heart of the Dismal Swamp called | 
Sheer | 


to him as a creature in pain might. 
humanity demanded that he should go and 


ease its sufferings,’ the Romantick Lady put | 


in. 





Size 11x14 Inches 


‘I say! that’s interesting! An old piano | 


He ex- | 


the Romantick Lady | 





JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH’S 


PICTURES OF RARE CHARM FOR 
THOSE WHO LOVE CHILDREN 


No. 925—‘‘A Miniature’’ 


This Month’s Cover. 
Full Colors 


Price 35 cents each 


No. 923—‘‘Concentration’’ 


No. 924—‘*Pals’’ 

Size 11x 14 Inches 
Order by number. 
Price 35 cents each postpaid 


Full Colors 


Jem Harwold did not deny the impeachment, | 
but good-temperedly grinned. ‘I went 
about asking questions,” he went on, “‘and the | 
more I asked, the more I didn’t find out. Some | 

| of the people had seen the fellow without a 
| palate and said he was a sort of half-idiot. | 
———— 7 | As he scarcely ever spoke, and half he said was | 
=e eit. 1 | too indistinct to be understood, it was hard to | 
find out where the rumor of the house had come 
from. One chap had even heard that it was a ! 


; PURE 


HONEY 


Net wt. tos 


Delivery guaranteed. _ 
Add 10 cents for registration if outside U. S. 


Our 1920 Catalogue, which gives a complete list of 
Jessie Willcox Smith's pictures, now ready. Sent 
upon receipt of 10c postage. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 


119 West 40th Street New York 


Medina, Ohio. USA I]! 


| 

| 

| The A:|-Root Co- 
| Sedine. Ohio. US 
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at this 
Rock-Bottom Factory Price 
" Act Quick! — Write Me Today! 


Iam making low price drive 

_ on the first 12,500 Rapids sold on 

’ thisplan. You can make arecordsav- 

ing if you act quick! I have made these 

offers before, just like the department 

storesdo. The bigdifferenceisthat you get 

—-— the lowest factory-to-kitchen price from 
me, The 


tol 


Fireless Cooker 


Aluminum Lined Throughout. Full Equipment 
of High Grade Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


The Rapid slashes the cost of living. Yet you can have 
the best. It roasts, boils, stews, steams, fries, bakes every kind 
of meat. Makes the cheaper cuts more tender and delicious. 
Makes wonderful soups, puddings, breakfast foods, preserves. 
Does a score of things you never knew a fireless cooker could do. 


Try It Thirty Days 


2 I want you to use the Rapid 30 
At My Ris days in your kitchen then de- 
cide whether to keep it. I know 
you will be delighted with it. You'll find it saves fuel, time, labor, 
steps. worry. It will pay for itself three times over the firet 
year. But you must act quick—thousands will write me—don’t 
fail to be one of the first 12,600 getting the special low price. 
Send for My Big Home Science Book 
ells how ti k and are every dish you serve on your tabl 
eh detaile of my 30 days trial offer and special low factor? 
price proposition. 
Wm. CAMPBELL, President 
The Original Fireless Cooker Man 


THE WM. CAMPBELL Co. 
Dept. 396 Detroit, Mich. 


Housecleaning 
Without 
Backbreaking! 


Little Polly Brooms clean without strain 
or effort and outlast four to six ordinary 


Fibres are specially processed 
to toughen -and yet 
leave them pliable. 

Longer lasting be- 

cause fibres are clamped 

in and shoulders protected 

with metal plate. Thorough, 
easy sweeping with i 


“BROOMS 
Buy a Little Polly at your dealers. 
If he can’t supply you, write us. 
Free to You—Send us your deal- 
er’s name and we will send you 


a handsome and handy broom 


holder and entertaining, book- 
let for the children—‘‘Pages 
from the Life of a Broom” 


3rooms. 


Harrah & Stewart 
Mfg. Co. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Re sure it's the genuine Little 
Polly with this label on every broom 


big house, but of course that sounded like a 
yarn, and he didn’t know who had told it— 
perhaps one of the negro or Indian squatters. 
All I could get at was that I should have to 
go up the river until I reached a creek that 
branched off into the swamp, where I should 
find a negro cabin. There I could get a canoe 
and a boy to bring it back to its owner when 
I had done with it. After that I should have 
to follow the creeks until I found a place where 
I could land, and there I must follow a sort of 
path and trust toluck. I tell you the directions 
were not much to rely on. The impression 
seemed to be that if I walked far enough, I 
would find the house somewhere—if it existed 
—and that beyond it, if I walked far enough 
again, I should get out of the swamp and into 
open country. 

““T wouldn’t start out to do it myself,’ my 
friend at the store said. ‘It wouldn’t be no 
pleasure excursion to me. But I reckon you’re 
different.’ 

““The swamp launch was going through the 
next day, and it took me with it as far as the 
entrance to the creek where the negro cabin 
was. I got some information about the creek 
from the man who ran the launch. He said 
there were a lot of them running through the 
swamp and they were tough propositions. 
They wound in and out and twisted back on 
| themselves, and sometimes you got into places 
| where they narrowed down and closed in on 
| you, and you had to back your canoe out and 
' try to find the right branch, and whether you 
| found it or not, and how long you wandered 
around, and how often you lost your way 
| were all a matter of luck.”’ 

‘And the more it was a matter of luck, the 
/more he liked the thought of it,” said the Ro- 
; mantick Lady. 

“Not knowing a hanged thing about where 
{you were going or how you were going to get 

there made it more of an adventure,” ad- 
|mitted Harwold. “I never liked the still 
blackness of the little river more than I did 
that morning. It was spring, and there was a 
s rt of haze of green and yellow creeping over 
the things growing in the swamp—and the sun 
and the silence almost put you to sleep. 

‘When we got to the entrance of the creek, I 
| remembered I’d noticed it before and wondered 

how on earth any one lived there. There was 
,an acre or so of black, rich and with a sort of 
hut on it, and the negro owner was planting 
something in his truck garden. He told me, 
when we began to talk together, that he had 
made his canoe himself, so that he could get 
to town when he wanted to do trading. He 
let me hire it and sent his ragged, twelve- 
year-old boy with me. 

““Whar’s you want ter go?’ he asked. 

“““There’s an old house somewhere back in 
the swamp where a man called Morency lives 
—Deevo Morency,’ I told him. 

“Vou gwine thar?’ he said. ‘Never heerd 
of any one gwine thar. They’s all deef an’ 
dumb an’ crazy, folks savys—an’ they’s Por- 
tugee or French or Croatan anyhow.’ But 
he let me have the canoe, and I started on my 
way into the swamp.” 


y™ paused and chuckled, and thoughtfully 
rubbed the back of his head—which was one 
of his unconscious tricks also and as char- 
acteristic as the chuckle. 

“T’ll be hanged if I wouldn’t like to do it 
all over again,” he said. “It’s more than thirty- 
five years ago, and I always meant to go back, 
but somehow I never found time. There’s such 
|a deuced lot of things to do. I canoed and 
| wound round and round through those narrow, 
| black creeks for hours. The boy wasn’t any 
particular help. I'd thought he might be. 

‘Me an’ paw never goes far, an’ we never 
goes this way,’ he said. 

“*So we canoed up creeks we couldn’t get out 
|of, and got tangled up in bushes that hung 
over the water, and you felt as if you were 
wandering about in a dream that was made 
up of spring heat and dampness and that yel- 
lowish green of young growth just starting 
out on trees and bushes. When you are shut 





| How We Saved $600 In Six Months 
(By Mrs. E. C. B.) 


When I came home from the hospital last fall, 
we were $600 in debt. John had given a note to 
our local bank for that amount. His salary was 
$2600 a year, and we had never been able to 
save. Prices kept going higher and higher, so we 
were forced to “‘cut corners” to make our income 
buy food, shelter and clothes. 

Paying off that note looked serious to us. We 
had just a year in which to do it. So we devised 
ways and means of reducing our expenses. 

John thought by giving me $25 instead of $30 
every week, cutting his personal expenses and 
eliminating all non-essentials, we might manage to 
save $475 in a year. So I was to save the other 
$125 from my house money. And I didn’t believe 
I could do it! 

I had an iron bank upstairs and every Saturday 
night, after I had finished the week’s buying, I 
put into this bank whatever money I had left. 
At first the money didn’t accumulate very fast. 
But one day I heard about a new system to help 
people SAVE MONEY and I sent for it upon 
approval. 

In a few days the book came and a brief ex- 
amination taught me a lot about saving. With a 
properly arranged budget, any man and wife hav- 
ing an income of $2600—barring sickness or 
accident—ought to save $750 a year, WITHOUT 
STINTING THEMSELVES. 

This book is called The Platex Budget For 
Personal and Family Expenses. It shows you 
how to estimate your expenses. The special 
Platex Budget System teaches you just exactly 
how to apportion your items of expense to fit 
your income, and set aside a special amount for 
each of your needs, as well as a definite amount 
to SAVE. It provides for every detail of money 
management in the home. 

The system looked so easy and practical that I 
began to use it at once. I kept my accounts, item- 
ized our household expenses, and set aside a definite 
amount to SAVE each week, exactly according to 
the simple instructions in the book. 

I found I could easily “beat”? my savings al- 
lowance! In a little while I was saving nearly 
twice as much as when I started. Of course we 
weren’t living sumptuously—but we had plenty of 
everything and were never healthier nor happier 
in our lives! 

Well, night before last we opened the bank and 
counted the money—and there in cash before our 
eyes was $447.25—saved from my house money 
in just six months! 

John was fairly stunned! Then he told me HE 
had saved $155! So we paid off the note and 
opened a little savings account at the bank. What 
is more, we are never going back to the old, ex- 
travagant way we used to live. 

John says I am the most wonderful wife in the 
world—he can’t get over the surprise! He has 
told several of our friends and they call me “re- 
sourceful! But all the credit is due the Platex 
Budget For Personal and Family Expenses! It 
taught us everything we know that helped to get 
us out of debt and start us in the banking class! 


What Mrs. B. did, ANY woman, ANYWHERE 
do! The Platex Budget for Personal and Family Fxy s 
is a handsome, olive, seal-grain finish, semi-flexible, imi- 
tation leather book, stamped in gold. It contains 166 
pages, size 8'ox11 inches, and is made to keep your 
nousehold accounts for FIVE years. It will keep track 
of your spending, show where every penny goes, and 
help you always to have money in the bank. 

You do not need to know anything about book-keep- 
ing or accounting. Anyone can keep the records. It 
takes only thiee minutes a day to doit. And keeping 
them is really a pleasure! Instead of being an annoyance 
and a hardship, saving money the Platex way is fun: 

Every home oughi to have this wonderful new system 
of money-saving. We will send it to you at our own 
risk. You need not send us a penny in advance. Keep 
it five days. See how easy it is to understand—aow 
practical—how efficient! Then if you feel you can _af- 
ford NOT to use it, return it and you will owe us nothing. 
But if you feel that it means the beginning of financial 
independence for you, send us $3, and the book is yours. 
No matter how hard it has been for you to save money 
before, this book will make it easy. 

Send no money until you see this system with your 
own eyes, examine it carefully in your own_home and 
know just what it can do for YOU. Just fill out and 
mail the convenient coupon below and this handsomely 
bound, wonderfully simple and helpful system will come 
to you postpaid, by return mail. 


THE PLATEX PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. 2-D, 86 Tkirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me, all charges prepaid, a copy of The Platex 
Budget System. I promise to send you $ n full pay- 
ment or remail the book within five da 


ses 


Name... 


Address . 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Keep the Toilet 
Spotless 


TAINS, incrustations and 
rust marks that make a 
closet bowl so unsightly 
and are so hard to get rid 
of, in the ordinary way, are 
promptly and thoroughly 
removed by Sani-Flush. 


A little Sani-Flush sprin- 
kled into the bowl, accord- 
ing to directions, will clean 
it more effectively than any 
other means—and with no 
unpleasant labor on your 
part. Sani-Flush makes 
every part of the bowl and 
trap spotlessly white, odor- 
less and absolutely clean. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and housefur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send us 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full size can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) : 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
413 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 





Painting the Bathroom 


Tom insisted that I wouldn’t be 
able to paint the bathroom walls 
and floor. But I did paint them- 
with U.S. N. Deck Paint—and Tom 
admired it when I had finished. 


It has been a genuine joy to find 
that neither water nor steam affect 
U. S. N. Deck Paint. It can be 
washed or scrubbed with soap and 
water without injury. 


U. S. N. Deck Paint dries hard 
overnight and after twenty-four 
hours leaves no painty odor. There 
is a splendid assortment of colors to 
choose from, and as you can use it 
for so many purposes, it is an ideal 
paint for general home use. 


If you don’t know who sells it in 
your town, ask the makers. 


The Billings-Chapin Company 
Dept. G. 
Cleveland 
Boston New York 


for porches, floors and walls 
DRIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


You will find on pages 
7-13, inclusive, the an- 
nouncements of a large 
number of desirable 
schools, and camps all 
over the country. 


All of these are recom- 
mended by us as worthy 
in every way of your con- 
fidence and patronage. 


If you do not find the 
kind of school or camp 
you are seeking, write 
the School Department 
and we shall be glad to 
help you. 





lo avoid 


ashade that runs crookedly— 


make sure the roller is a Hartshorn. 
For on a Hartshorn roller; a shade 
must run straight! The roller parts 
are of heavy metal, with clean-cut 
edges. They are assembled with 
watch-like precision. 


Smooth action and a well-wearing 
shade results—the shade hangs right 
and runs right, with no slipping, or 
wobbling, 


Specify HARTSHORN when you 
order shades—it willeliminate all 
your shade troubles. Look for the 
name Huertshorn on the shade 
wrapper. 


The spring is the Heart of the 
Roller, Hartshorn is the only 


Roller Manufac turer with his 
own wire mi! he can. th 
make the pre rduet up to Harts: 
horn quality ‘thr oughoute 





250 Fifth Avenue New York 


Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 


old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’’ 


Kills them all quickly — and they 
“Dont Die in the House” 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


these peste where other preparations fail. Mix it 
Change 


with foods that rats and mice will eat. 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t be 
pestered —get** Rough on Rats” at drug and general 
stores. Send for booklet,“Ending Rats and } ‘ice’’. 
E.S.WELLS.Chemist, Jersey City. N. J. 
Originator of 
**Rough On Rats’® 
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| “Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 
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BAGGAGE TAGS 


Tag your trunk on both handles—you'll 
find it at journey’s end. Oennison deal- 
ers everywhere have baggagetags. We 
make 8,000,000 tags a day for special busi- 
ness orders. 


Write to Dennison. Dept. 
Framingham, Mass., for the SPindy Book.’” 


ABL LE Ww Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent"—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fure 
niture surpassing any 
Ol 


Shing, zt Aeon 


ease of action, and aa 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive pam- 
pblet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CQ: 


> YOUR TIME He 504-D, Cunard Bidg. Chicago, il. 
7; 
Home- Making asaProfession” 
1. handbook it’s F REE. Home 
Science courses, fitting for well- 
nd home efficiency. 





pe School of i Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Il]. 


| SUMMER CAMPS 


find on pages 7-13 of this issue the announce 
7 summer camps, located in various parts 
ntr 
not find there the type of camp you are 
seek one in the locality you prefer, write u 
and we shall be glad to help you 


Director, the School Department 


|, Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. City 
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| Swamp 
in by it and the sun shines, it seems to be part 
of the light. The snakes were waking up, | 
and every now and then you'd hear a flop, | 
}and it would be a moccasin or a rat dropping } 
/into the water to swim somewhere. The | 
| warm, damp scent of things was queer. It | 
|wasn’t like anything else. It took so many | 
kinds of leaves and roots and canes and grass | 
tussocks, dead and alive, to make it. | 
“T thought more than once that I should | 
have to give it up and try to get back, but 
| after an hour or so I saw sticking up out of 
water the ruins of what had once been a sort 
of boat landing. 


you could climb from them on to the shore. | 
which began to be high there 
if it must be’ the place where you might strike | 
into the road. When I stopped the canoe | 
|} and climbed up, I found the road was there— | 
}such as it was. It was scarcely more than a | 
| path, but it looked solid, though it wound like 

a snake through the swamp just as the creeks | 
| did, and things had grown across it in places | 
} so that you saw you’d have to push your way 
through—perhaps cut it through here and | 
there. Anyway I knew it must be the road 
that would lead me to the house—if IT walked 
far enough, and didn’t lose myself on the way, 
and wasn’t snake-bitten or jumped on by a 
wildcat, and had sense enough not to stray 
off into a quagmire that looked solid on 
top. 





"M a pretty good walker, and I'd made up 
my mind to walk far enough, so I paid the 
boy and sent him back with the canoe and as 
many reminders about the turns he had to take 
as I thought he could remember. Then I set 
}out. The next hour or so was like one of those 
stories you tell to children when you say, ‘He 
walked, and he walked, and he walked, and he 
walked,’ to increase the suspense and the dis- | 
tance to the place where some one is going.4 
It was like that. I walked, and I walked, be- | 
tween trees and bushes and tall canes, and 
through them, and round them, and under 
them, and with the swamp on each side of me, 
though sometimes it was hidden by the under- 
growth. And there was the greenish-yellow 
color everywhere, and the queer light, and the | 
queer scent of things beginning to grow. | 
“T telt as if I were going deeper and deeper 
into the dream as I went on. Precious few | 
people had ever passed over that road. I got 
to wondering how it had been made—who had | 
blazed the trail first and why he'd done it—| 
whether it had been Indians—or the people 
who had built the house. I got keener and 
keener and keener to see what the house was 
like, because just the idea of a house being in } 
such a place suggested all sorts of things. One 
ot the chief things I'd noticed, when I was | 
| trying to get information about it, was that 
' though no one knew anything more than vague | 
rumor had drifted to them, no one spoke of 
it as a ‘hut’ or a ‘cabin: they always spoke ot } 
it as a ‘house.’ And a house in the depths of 
the Dismal Swamp must have got there in some 
jolly interesting way. One of the things I 
thought of as I walked along was that perhaps 
it might have been a sort of pirates’ hiding- 
place in the good old days when pirates were | 
thick in the seas and used to run in to quiet | 
places along the coast of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. That idea rather took my fancy. 
| I was particularly interested in pirates when | 
| I was a boy, age any story-teller in ar 6 
could tell you yarns about the celebrated 
| Blackbeard and his lot, and the governor ot | 
Virginia who was suspected of being in cahoots | 
with them and of giving them chances to hide | 
themselves and their booty in safe places. A 
house in the heart of the Dismal Swamp with 
| apparently no way to it would have been a| 
first-rate place for carousing and hiding treas- 
ure. They needn’t have hid the treasure in | 
} the house. They could have dug holes all | 
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The House in the Dismal! 


Nothing was left of it but | 
a few crazy old posts and a plank or two, but | 


and looked as | 


Good Housekeeping 


* 


suggests the 


CADILLAC 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


Model No. 33 


EEPING your rugs, 
carpets, draperies and 
upholstered furniture 


clean and in a thoroughly 
sanitary condition—isa plain 
business proposition. It not 
only lengthens the life of 
your house furnishings, but 
by depriving disease germs 
of their sustenance, it adds 
health to economy in the 
management of your home. 


Ten years of knowing how to 


build vacuum cleaners is built into 


the CADILLAC. Its revolving car- 
pet sweeper brush picks up the 
thread, hair and lint, and its power- 
ful suction due to its rapid removal 
of a large volume of air, draws out 
all the dirt, even that which is em- 
bedded in the body of the fabric, 


A postcard brings an interesting 
folder and the name of our dealer 
in your city who will without obli- 
gation on your part demonstrate 


the CADILLAC in your home. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


603 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


76 Duchess St., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada 


Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
3% training at home through 
> our corre: spondence course 
Age 19 to 60 
fighteenth Year—10,600 Graduates 
Earning $18 to $30 weekly, 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned 
in a few weeks 
Two months trial with money re 
funded if student discontinues. 
Send today for catalog and sample lesso 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing. 


| 734 Main Street 


Jamestown, N. 


7) Little Tudor Play Suits 


In using % 


Save Washing. Make the little tots happy. 


Keep them strong and sturdy. 
Built for service—of the finest quality material, 
fit and workmanship. Write for descriptive 
booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., or order 
now, stating age and se nding price of garment 
wanted. Ages 1-2-3-4-5-6, $2.00; 7-8 -9-10, $2.50: 
11-12-13-14, $3.00 

JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
364 Main St. Dubuque, lowa 
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Do you want to make candy at home? 
for church fairs? 
for ‘‘pin money”’> 
MARY ELIZABETH 
Fifth Aven:e’s famous confectioner 


tells exactly how to make her delicious 
candies in 


MY 
CANDY SECRETS 


Fully illustrated Net $5.00 


For complete description write 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 
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|The House in the Dismal 


Swamp 


over the swamp and buried things and marked 
the places.” + 

“Chests of doubloons and moidores and 
pieces of eight,” softly hinted the Romantick 
Lady. ‘‘And ropes of pearls and collars of 
rubies torn off ladies’ necks before their ships 
were scuttled. Goon, Jem.” 

“Oh, well!” Jem admitted. ‘All sorts of 
things might have happened—if you choose to 
take up the pirate idea. It gives you lots of 
scope. It gave me plenty as I tramped along, 
and it was the kind of thing that fitted in with 
that queer feeling of being in adream. I had 
a pretty good time with myself before I came 
out at the place where the house stood.” 

Four voices exclaimed simultaneously: 
““What was it like?” 


jE 2M HARWOLD chuckled a little and rubbed 

the back of his head with an enjoyably rem- 
iniscent air. ‘This was what it was like,” he 
said. “It stood on solid ground—perhaps 
| several acres of field—on a sort of rise from the 
swamp. And it was a good, big, brick house 
with a big, wooden, pillared, double-decked 
portico. And I'll be hanged if the double- 
decker hadn’t sagged forward till it had broken 
loose from the front of the house and the 
| upper deck hung about three feet away from 
| the wall it belonged to.’ 

“How could it hang loose without falling?” 

| was asked. 

“T don’t pretend to know,” answered Har- 
| wold with resigned cheerfulness. “This is 
| where a fellow might say, ‘You may search 

ime.’ I’m not explaining anything. I’m only 
| trying to describe some deucedly curious facts 
as I saw them. Why the whole thing didn’t 
fall, I couldn’t see. It just sagged and hung 
| away from the house about three feet. But 
if it fell the next day after I’d left the place, 
it held firm while I stood there staring up at 
| it. I just stood and stared.” 

He paused and looked round his group of 
| listeners. “T stared most because there was 

| a woman standing on the upper deck staring 
| down at me.” 

“He springs things on you like that,” said 
one of the two men. ‘‘He expects us to 

| applaud.” 

“They sprang on me,” said Jem Harwold. 
“There she stood staring down. She was 
youngish and dark and had a sort of wild, 
vacant look on her face, and a big mop of black 

| hair stuck out round her head. She was a 
| queer sight. I don’t know whether she was 
| afraid of me—she looked as if she might be— 
but she said nothing, and when I spoke to her, 
she didn’t answer, but just went on staring. 
It struck me that she didn’t understand me. 
| I tried to explain that I wanted to speak to a 
man named Morency if he lived there. I spoke 
loudly and slowly, and I was just beginning 
to shout when a man came from round the 
house and I caught sight of him. 

“Then my troubles began again. He was 
the man without a palate, and in addition to 
the fact that you could scarcely understand 
what he was trying to say he had the same 
vacant look the woman had. He wasn’t quite 
an imbecile perhaps, but he was not all there. 
I tried to explain to him that I had come to 
look at his piano because I'd been told he 

‘wanted it looked over. I suppose he under- 
stood part of what I said anyway, because he 
| made some curious sounds and led me to the 
house. He led me up on the entrance floor 
of the portico, and I could see that it was so 
old that both floors and pillars were rotten 
enough to be jolly unsafe. The door was a 
wide one and with broken glasswork at the 
sides and top. | It had been a fine door in its 
day, but it was going to pieces like the rest 
of the woodwork. 

“But it was when he pushed the door open 
and I saw the inside of the place that I got a 
start. There was a wide hall that went 
through the middle of the house, and the walls 
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Mary Garden 


Write for “L’art de la Toilette” to 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NEW YORK 





Coming 
in May-- 


“The Mountebank,” 
William J. Locke’s latest 
novel. It’s as whimsical 
as Locke can well be— 
and it is the nearest 
thing to “The Beloved 
Vagabond” that he has 
written since that famous 
novel. 


In the same issue will be 
stories by I. A. R. Wylie, 
James Oliver Curwood, 
Judge Henry A. Shute, 
Gertrude Brooke Hamil- 
ton, Margaret E.Sangster. 


May Good Housekeep- 
ing is a super-value issue. 
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lity is Hi 
de the Price, 


2 Ecl pse Ele tric Cleaner exactly as 
he tousewife wis'es it to be nevery 
is all the more delightful because of 
»derate price. 
lifference from ordinary cleaners means 
reater simpl c ty and Letter results 
th “carry” from the no7zle to 
) ‘les or lifts. This means greater 
tiveness of the air current; the slow] 
ng brush in nozzle revolves back- 
; mach ne yee s forward and forward 
line goes backw ard, keeping t e nap 
rpet erect, giving new lie an!s rt - 
pulous cleanline ss, the light weig! t of only 
10 pe yunds; the perfect balance; easy oper: u 
tic n, qu work. economical work, and 
l lfe of satisfactory service an: it 
i up lint and threads Yet it sells ‘or 
: $42. 50. Ask us the name of nearest 


* The Eclipse Machine Company 
407 Main Street, Sidney, Ohio. 


The right 
ped to clean floors 


f O11 Eng lish Brigh tener from your 
dware, paint or housefurnishing 
sy to use. “Apply with a rag to 
After fifteen minutes rub to polish. 
r contains no oil and therefore 
rken wood, collect dust and soil 
ther will it raise grain of wor od nor 
vater does. As it cleans, it deposits 
, transparent film which not only 
and protects the floor but doubles 
the origina! finish, w hether waxed, 
1 or shellacked. It pays for itself 
les over And this 


Dana 


English [SruGHTeNeR 


| a door. 
| side of the hall. 


| room?” 


| was part of the mystery. 


| selves 
| without answer. 


| no use explaining to the fellow without a palate 





| had that ; L 
| room, looking into the inside of that old piano. 


| there alone so long! 
| was like some fine lady who had been kept 


o! it looked as if they were made of big squares | 
of something like stone. What it really was 
[ couldn’t be sure—but either it was stone or 
some sort of composition that looked like it. 
And as I was still holding on to the pirate | 
idea, I was not worrving myself as to where 
they got it from. They didn’t get it out of 
the swamp. There was a fine, wide staircase, 
and the wood it was made of hadn’t come out 
of the swamp either. It looked like oak black 
with age. I couldn’t help staring about me, 
but the man who had brought me in didn’t 
seem to notice. He didn’t look as if he had 
mind enough to suggest to him that the place 
was unusual. And to saying anything, well, | 
I suppose he knew people couldn’t understand 
half he tried to say so he’d pretty well given 
up taking the trouble. 

“He just went ahead of me and pushed open 
There were two or three doors on either | 
He walked into the room be- | 
fore me, and when we got inside, he said some 
thing [ couldn't translate, and made a sign 
toward the end of it. He was pointing out the 
piano.” 

“What kind of furniture was there 
some one asked eagerly. 

“Not a stick except the piano and a rough 
wooden chair or so. But just for a minute or 
so I could scarcely look at the piano because ' 
I was looking at the walls. Around the top 
and down the corners and round the windows 
there was a sort of broad border of splendidly 
carved wood so dark that it looked black. I 
never saw anything so astonishing in my life. | 
The walls themselves were stained and moldy | 
and dirty, but the carving—all heavily cut 
leaves and fruits and scrolls—was something 
you'd expect to see in an old castle somewhere, | 
or a museum. But there it was, and when I | 
said something to the man about it—by way | 
of leading the way to natural questions—he 
only stared and mumbled grudgingly, as if he 
didn’t see anything in it and didn’t want me to 
waste time I'd come to spend on the piano.” 

“Who wanted to play on the piano? Was 
he a mute, inglorious Chopin himself?” was 


in the 





| interjected. 


chuckled Jem. ‘* That | 
How they knew the | 
piano ever had been played on—whether they 
thought it would play itself if I could set it 
what weird idea set them going them 
those things are among the questions 


“Search me, again!” 


going 


“T couldn't stand and look at the carvings | 
long, so I went to the end of the room where 
the piano stood. It must have been one of : 
the earliest ever made. It was small and had | 


| slender legs and was inlaid with mother-ot- | 


Its mechanism belonged to the eigh 


pearl. 
about 1750, I should say. 


teenth century 


L that was left of the maker’s name sug- 

gested that it was French. The keyboard 
was very short, and most of the notes were | 
dumb. A few of them jangled and squeaked like 
little ghosts crying out. I knew that the most I 
could do would be to add a few more squeaks | 
and jangles, but I got rather excited when 1 | 
began looking into it, and I was keen to find 
out if I could do anything at all. I knew it was | 


I just sat down on one of the wooden chairs 
and began to work on the thing. Morency 
looked at me a few minutes in a lack-lustre 
way and then turned round and went out of 
the room. 

“T got at my tools and went at it. I never 
had a more interesting time in my life than [| 
afternoon, shut up in that musty | 





[ forgot everything e'se, and when I managed 


| to get a new jangle or a new squeak or groan, 


I was all up in the air. It was like trying to 
bring something alive. It had been shut up 
I began to feel as if it 


prisoner until she had lost the power to speak. 

Lord knows who had played on her first, and 

Lord knows who had played on her last.”’ 
“Perhaps the pirates had brought a lady 


DOES BIRCH SUIT— 
not somebody else—but 
YOU? It does appeal to 
thousands of homebuilders 
as being, the best value for 
the money in beauty, wear 
resistance, durability and 
general adaptability which 
themarketaffords. Webe- 
lieve that yourBirch wood- 
work will please youtothe 
utmost —- permanently — 
and it is very simple for 
you to KNOW that it will. 
Simply ask us to send you 
FREE the illuminating 
“Birch book” which tells 
the whole story. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
206F.R.A. Bld3., Oshkosh, Wis. 





ANE BRYANT syccially designed 
clothes for stout women make yeu look 
smaller and more slender. Everything 
women wear, ready to wear, sizes up to 
66 bust. Our own manufacturing. Low- 
est prices. We guarantee your 


Pe Py satisfaction or your money back. 


Set Style Book FREE 
*S Containing hundreds of pictures 
> of latest, smartest Spring and 
mn Summer styles. Sent FREE. 
Ran Ww rite today to Department ! 16. 


STYLE 
BOOK 
FREE 
write 
to-day 


ay ~ 
NE BRYANT: Baa NEW 7 YORK 


In using advertisements see page 6 17! 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


Knit-to-Fit Without 
a Seam 


The method of Knitting Burson 
Hose is different—they’re made 
by improved, patented machines 
that “‘knit-in’’ the proper shape 
and fit, without customary seams. 
No homely stitching up the back 
of the leg. No seams to walk on— 
just a soft smoothness that gives 
real comfort. The fit is snug and 
firm everywhere—no room for 
wrinkles. @Burson Hose have 
a Narrow Hem Garter Top, of 
extra elasticity, that prevents the 
destructive runs so often caused 
by garter clasps. 

Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized and Silk twisted with Fibre 
— 

Sold at Leading Stores Everywhere 
Write for Free Booklet 


Burson Knitting Company 


24 Glen Street, Rockford, [linois 








MAKE THE BEST 
DISHES BETTER 


AUST CHILE POWDER 

is a “different”? seasoning. 

You use it instead of pep- 
per, spices, etc. It’s a combi- 
nation of all of them, except 
salt. For salad dressings, 
meats, gravies, stews, soups, 
there’s nothing quite so good. 
Sold by most dealers in 15c., 
25c. and 1-lb. cans. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, send 20c. for 
2-ounce can and Recipe Folder 
prepared by Henry Dietz, fam- 
ous chef of the historic Faust 
Cafe and Bevo Mill. 


DEALERS, Ask Your Jobber. 
JOBBERS, Write Us. 


C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., 
Dept. 2,ST. LOUIS, MO. * 


Manufacturers of 
li \ The World- Famous Faust 
| | Instant Coffee and Tea. 


Xi w 


LEARN THE FINE ART OF COOKING 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen, the famous Food and Cookery Expert,will 
Personally teach you in your own home oa 
Courses for brides, housewives and those desiring to qualify to 
earn a good income in the best paying profession open to women. 
Write for descriptive booklet and terms Dept. G, 
MRS. ALLEN’S SCHOOL OF GOOD COOKERY 3 
636 West 158th Street, New York City | 
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straps cant 
slip off the 


shoulders 


OU can hardly reaiize what a 

difference Cumfy-Cut Underwear 
means in your comfort. Never does it 
slip off your shoulders. Never does it 
draw or pull. 
Cumfy-Cut is so wonderfully elastic in 
fabric, so unique in design, that it 
clings where it ought to cling, and gives 
the right freedom where freeness is 
needed. 
The Cumfy-Cut Bodice (illustrated) 
follows the present fashions so closely 
that it may be worn with sheer waists 
or dinner frocks, yet is just as practi- 
cal for every-day wear. 
No other underwear offers the same 
comfort feature as Cumfy-Cut, yet it 
costsno more. See the many styles at 
your dealers. 


BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 
346 Broadway, New York 


ifts from the Orient 
Yama Prayer Rugs 


Delicately colored 
woven grass rugs from 
the Far East. Suitable 
for house or porch. 
Beautiful and well 
made. At prices 
that cannot be du- 
plicated anywhere 
even for much in- 
ferior articles. 
Sizes vary from 
24x48 inches to 
36x66. 


$2.00 Each, or Set of Three $5.00 


By Mail-Importer to You 


Yama Fans 


From the Orient—Woven 
Straw Fans of rich, yet 
asteful coloring. Mar- 
velous to think they can 
be made and sold at the price. 


By Mail—Three for $1.00 
Yama Straw Bags 


Strong, pliable palm straw bags or baskets. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted 
yarn work. Make fine work, sewing or 
marketing bags. Carry flat. Set of three, 
12, 15 and 17-inch sizes, sent prepaid for 
$1.00. 

Send for catalog of Orient Gifts. 


IMPORT & BY-PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
86 Middle Rose St., Trenton, N. J. 





' His Music 
Masterpieces 
and.2000 others 


all I5*each 


OU can’t change the quality 

of Chopin’s compositions no 
matter what you pay for the 
sheet music—his works can only be 
just as he wrote them, Why, then, 
pay high prices when you can buy 
them in the Century Edition for 15c 
—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct! 


You'll find in Century’s 
great catalogue Chopin’s 
great masterpiece ‘‘Polo- 

naise.’’ You'll find the 
works of other masters 
—“Hungarian Rhap- 
sody,” “‘Humoresque,’’ 
“Evening Star,’’ “‘Barca- 
rolle,’’ “Butterfly,’’ ‘‘Sere- 
nada,’’ “II Trovatore’’—and 
practically all other standard 
classics—all only 15c each. 


Insist on Century 
(Look for the name) 


Patronize the Century Dealer —you 
can be sure he has your interest at 
heart because Century’s low 
price is only possible because 
of the dealer’s small profit. 
If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will. Complete 
catalogue of 2,000 classical and 
popular standard compo- 
sitions free on request. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


233 West 40th Street, New York City 


SHEET MUSIC 











present income 
large enough? 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to add immeasur- 
ably to your present in- 
come by using only your 
spare time. Very liberal 
bonus plan. Address: 


Goop 
HousEKEEPING 
Dept. 4d 119 West 40th Street 
New York City 








"|The House in the Dismal | 
Swamp | 


| prisoner and her piano with her and kept them 
both there until they died.””. The Romantick 
Lady shuddered a little. 

“Tt would have been a good place for 
prisoners,” owned Jem. ‘‘Hideously good. 
No getting away from there. Well, I worked 
until the light was going, and as I hadn't 
finished, I thought I'd see if I could get Morency 
to let me have a candle. And it was when I 
got up that I saw the queerest thing of all.” 

“What was it?” four voices spoke at once. 

“T’d been so interested in the piano that I 
hadn’t looked at what was behind me, and I 
saw it only when I turned round. Between 
the two windows at the piano end of the room 
a long mirror was fitted into the wall. You 
know the kind of thing with a sort of table in 
the middle of it. You couldn’t see what it had 
been made of, but you could see it had twists 














e legs, and you guessed it had been gilded. On 
The Universal Cleanser the table was the thing that gave me start 
HI-NUP removes every or salver with a tall pitcher and two tall goblets 7 : — 
: on it. And they were made of metal, too, and 
from Gold, Silver, Jewelry, the first glance that nothing had ever been ( 
mm ‘ : ade—in such superb shapes—in anv P . 
Toilet Articles, ete.—no made—in such superb shapes—in any other 
- : . who make their ow stless us 
“Here comes the silver!’”’ a thrilled voice | = Ch. age their own Dustless Dust 
—merely polish with a soft announced. = economical, sanitary. Do this: 
dry cloth. “QILVER!” said Jem “You bet it was silver! | I] Apply a few drops of 3-in-One to 
1 plece of cheesecloth or any soft 
C ‘ . . ings iece by piece ¢ -arrie > ) the Allow the oil to permeate 
tains no Grit, Acid, or Ammonia things up piece by piece and carried them to the : i Th _s ssi 
window to look at them. They were tarnished noroughiy. hen du u your 
send = his address, with 50¢, coin or most exquisite repoussée work—exquisite— 
stamps, and we will send you, by re- big pitcher and goblets and salver and all. Every particle of dust 
SHINUP. bits of them clean enough to examine some of j#/} germs, is picked up. Can then be 
the work. It was like the carving. It ought shaken outdoors instead of being 
Dept. 1004 Racine, Wis., U.S. A. that once on a time the whole house might to settle somewhere else. 
And you wondered where it had all come from, = 
and where it had all gone, until your head | = “In= ne 
whirled. I was looking at one of the tall gob- : ; 
The High Quality Household Oil 


and scrolls and ornaments on the frame and 
number three. It was a massive metal tray SS — = 
“s naan a ins ey 
bit of tarnish and dirt | black and tarnished as it was, I could tell at | [f g Ti e 
; ‘6 me metal than solid silver.” is an easy time for housekeepers 
mess, no “elbow grease Sear: ; 
ths. Phey re easy tO make, 
SHI-NUP is “different” —it con- I forgot about the candle and picked the I 
If your dealer does not carry SHI-NUP to blackness, but they were covered with the e furniture, piano, buffet, talk- 
turn mail, prepaid, an 8-oz. can of I turned the pieces over and over and rubbed with its burden of dangerous 
Shi-Nup Products Co. to have been in a museum. It made you feel scattered about to be breathed or 
have been full of furniture that matched it. 
It Cooks When the Cook’s Away lets when the door opened and Morency came 





in. He brought a lighted candle with him, has a multitude of d uses in every 
c —J F > t’s wort 


> 
* and TI couldn’t help speaking to him. = atiivig acariaintet nik 
““*There’s some fine work here,’ I said. ‘It’s uit ahah waud tices, “Rak 
Rocky Mot 5 


wondertul.’ ins states, 15c, 30c and 
FIRELESS COOK STOVE “But he only glanced toward me as he set | = 60c in bottles; also in 30c Handy Oi! Cans. 
Cooks the whole meal without attention, thot or worry. > oF > the nm ¢ sal thi = srous sample and Dic- 
Makes the cheapest cuts of meat tender and delicious. the candle on the pee and said something ry ol Cou. s ve pe st nook 
Cooks everything thoroly and ap- I could only about half make out. He seemed | = Se udledamabiinix tied Gk coe 
petizingly. The Caloric is the first ; RGR NS , += : YF PCGHCSSING SESE OF & POSTAL. 
and original fireless cooker. It has . quite indifferent. What I translated his queer | : Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 CZW Bdwy., N. Y 
the most modern features, the most J sounds into was something like this: 5 - B , 
lasting qualities and is the most neces- ong : : 2 5 ‘ ‘“ = 39 
sary labor-saving device for any kitchen. ‘*“*\lways been here. Here ‘tore I was born. | 3 . 
Write for full information = ; 
on the Caloric way and its : Old country 
many superior features. rF Ee 5c | " 1 e . 1 1 
icvies Pinas edaettcaaes Rani SS —Ee— But he evidently felt no interest, and he 
—pays for itself in 6 months. * went out ot the room again. I was more 
Gives convenience and free- ~ . . “i che 
dom to the housewite. excited than ever, when I went back to the old 
On sale in 10,000 stores, If : piano. I’m not like my sister. I can’t write 
your dealer does not handle ° ° . mn =. oye 
them send us his name and : things into stories. They just go whirling round 
address, ‘ a <¢ - 
5 : 503 McClure Bldg., Chi in in my head. They whirled fast enough then. 
tellend-Calecie So.,, 890 Ea” Chicago, Ill. The feeling of living in a dream that I had 
as I wound through the swamp became a feeling 
like living in a delirium. Think of it! That : 
house hidden away in that place—that hall— , ro ae 5 datety gheiahateeinite 
that wood-carving—that silver—and not a L They have the neat ap- 
- ¢ OE ° aT Te): vearance of ginghar 
creature to ask a question of—no way of stay Turik Be} clocmi tenga 
finding out! } Y Lignt in weight and 
se ‘gt e e } ‘ ° J tt hs ~ very serviceable 
“Tf felt as if anything might happen betore Het : A pleasing and 
aa = eile <4 Gnich i e far P ey} practical gift for 
[ had finished my work. I did finish it as far | / ll gr ge 
as was possible. I made all the keys sound 235; 
more or less—in their cracked, jangling way— a ay z : bbteham. 
though they rattled like bones. When Id | $454 } shouldn't thi 
: ¢ : . ¥ a—jil+fs}- ft j attractive as 
done all I could, I began to improvise a ghostly py oe a Bs 1 | rooms in the house? 
sort of tune on the ghostly thing. After I'd : EET 4 We beve many 
played a few bars, the door opened, and three ff K = +: pry ag regio 
© ~y* . . : é » sl A i 
creatures came shuffling in who might have Tt + reat tinne 


been ghosts themselves. One was the man other unique ant 
= : attractive gifts fo 
, = BR: without a palate, the other was the woman men and women, 
Steve's dealer or send us 50c for bottle of with the wild face and the mop of black hair, : ¢ z. __ boys and girls and 
| Stovoil. Money back if you are not satisfied. 3 the baby. Send for it. Get acquainted with the Poflson 
and the other was a younger fellow who was } dealer in your town. He displays our trade mark. 


SUPERIOR LABORATORIES ; as 4 . 
Dept. 10C, Grand Rapids, Mich. plainly an idiot. I’ve never been quite sure POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 


.of Morency and the wild woman, queer as ' Dept. 8, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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“Il Want to Cut 
It Myself!” 


It really is a joy 
to cut a beau- 
tifully frosted 


cake with a 


It will cutclean, 

even slices with- 

out crushing or 

crumbling the 

delicate icing. 

And it shes bread to 

wafer-thinness for 

dainty sandwiches and 

thin crispy toast—not a 

crumb wasted. 

Why spoil your cake and 

bread in the cutting? 

At your department or hardware 

store, or send 50c and the coupon 
direct to 


Wiebusch &Hilget 


ESTABLISHED 1664 








106 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 
106 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Enclosed find 50c. Please send me a “Lightning” 


Thin-Slice Bread Knife. 


Address ___ 


My dealer's name is__ 


Brilliant Cut Glass—and 
no Scratches 


From a housekeepers note book 


4 OR my Cut Glass, I have found that both 
the cloths and cleanser used must be en- 


tirely free from grit, Just one tiny gritty 
grain will cause a scratch. This means | 
the Cut Glass may break at that point | 
if it is ‘jarred’ or exposed to extreme | 

The best re cipe | 


changes of tem] 

is: A tablespoonful of velvety Gold Dust, | 
Jukewarm water and a soft brush. Gold 
Dust is soft and soapy and gritless. That 
is why it will help you k your 
Glass—and keep it brilliantly spark 
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The House in the Dismal 
Swamp 


they looked, but there was no mistaking the 
shambling, shifting young chap. He wasn’t 
half-witted—he had no wits at all. You 
didn’t like to look at him. And there they 
hung about near the door and listened. And 
I went on playing the weird thing I made up 
as I went on. And they stared and listened. 
And I’m hanged if one of them said a word. 
Talk about dreams! I can hear those jangling 
wires wailing out in the hollowness of that 
big, empty room yet—and see the yellow 
flicker of the one candle, and the three swamp 
ghosts standing listening. I don’t know whether 
they liked it or not. They made no sign of 
pleasure or even interest. They weren’t an 
inspiring audience. They just hung about 
the door and stared. I remembered what the 
owner of the canoe had said about their being 
‘deef an’ dumb, an’ French or Portugee or 
Croatans anyhow.’ Perhaps they had so little 
to talk about that speech seemed unnecessary. 
If a man has no palate, I suppose it’s an ex- 
ertion. 

“After I had stopped playing, I was taken 
into a room across the hall and given some 
supper. The room was a good-sized one, but 
there was no carving on the walls. We sat 
at a rough wooden table, and the first thing 
I saw, when I sat down, was another big, 
tarnished, silver pitcher. But it was not so 
fine either in shape or workmanship as the 
one in the room with the carved frieze. 

“The woman with the wild mop of hair 
served us, and we had a mysterious kind of 
home-made coffee that tasted of beans, and 
there was corn-bread and bacon and sorghum 
molasses. And nobody said a word. We sat 
and ate, and the idiot glared at me, and the 
woman darted half-frightened, sidelong glances 
at me when she thought I wouldn’t see her. 
They were the kind of swift, uneasy looks a 
wild creature casts on a human who has come 
near him in the woods. 

‘“‘Aiter supper I took my pipe and went 
outside and wandered about for a while, but 
there was nothing to be noticed but darkness 
and swamp scents and swamp sounds—now 
and then a night bird and once or twice the 
yell of a wildcat. When I went into the house 
again, Morency took me up-stairs to the room 
where I was to sleep. There was nothing in 
it but a four-post bed with ragged hangings. 
The thing I slept on was not exactly a mattress, 
but a ticking stuffed with some dried stuff 
that rustled—dried leaves or corn-shucks or 
swamp grass. I mention the rustling, because 
just as I was falling asleep it began rustling on 
its own account and not because I was moving. 
Something alive had made a nest in it—I sup- 
pose it was a mouse or some sort of big beetle. 
| Anyhow it crawled about and rustled. But 

| I was so dead tired with my long tramp that | 
| I fell asleep while I was listening to it. 
| “= SLEPT like alog. The first thing I knew 
| 4 after that was that broad daylight was pour- | 
|ing in through the windows and I was wide- 
| awake. I got up and went down-stairs and had 
| some more corn-bread and home-made coffee, 
| while the shock-headed wild woman watched 
me out of the ends of her eyes and the idiot 
glared and gobbled his food. I don’t think he 
liked my looks. I don’t think Morency did 
|either. I didn’t like theirs, and I wasn’t sorry 
to set out on my tramp when Morency started 





}me on a path that gave me a chance to walk 
;my way out of the swamp after a good long 
trudge.” ' 

Jem paused a moment reflectively and shook 
| his head. One saw in his nice-tempered blue 
eyes that the past had got hold ot him again. 

“Tt comes back to me like a picture— 
that house—as I looked back at it just before 
I pushed my way into the swamp again,” he 
meditated. “I felt as if I had to make sure 
it was really there, and I turned round and just 
stood and stared at it. It was there—sagging | 
porch and all. And what I was wondering was | 
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Cuts Ice Bills 
Saves Food —Protects Health 


That’s why you should have a 
Monroe in your home. An expertly- 
built, life-time refrigerator that stops 
waste and cuts ice bills to a remark- 
able extent. Protects your family 
from the dangers of half-spoilt, germ- 
infected food. Sure to earn its price 
several times over. 


*#\ONROE 


eorceiam REFRIGERATOR 


Famous for its beautiful snowy-white 
one-piece food compartments of inch- 
thick, genuine porcelain ware with full 
rounded corners No cracks orcrevices to 
harbor dirt, germs or decaying food. 
They are spotlessly clean and stay clean. 
Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct from 

Factory—Freight Prepaid— 

Monthly Pay ments if desired 
Write for the free book now! 
Full of interesting facts you 
should know, before buying 
any refrigerator. 


Monroe Refrigerator 
Company 


14 Wyoming Avenue 
Lockland, Ohio (36°) 
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Scap and Water Can’t Hurzlt 


—this dainty little frock of sheer white lawn 
—~ for it can go popinto the tub and come out 
as fresh as when new. Its cunning little 
tabbed collar and cuffs, the tiny pockets in 
front and the perky sash in the back are all 
made of a contrasting color—blue, rose or 
pink, And of course, being strictly up-to- 
date, there are fascinating touches of band- 
stitching here andthere, Ask for Style 8562 
at your favorite store. Plenty of other dainty 
Mildred Louise models there, too, all well 
made and moderately priced, 


W. L. LEAVY, Maker 
391F Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Send 15cents for your baby’s set 
of “Mildred Louise and H-r 
Cutout Dollies’? They’re new 
43, 
As b 
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A SAFETY 
CLOTHES CLEANER with 
a PLEASANT Odor 


Removes grease spots 
from clothes, gloves, 
ribbons, slippers, etc., 
without injury to 
fabric or color. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Your guarantee: every bot- 
tle bears the label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


25 and 50 cent 
bottles. Also 
quart cans fot 
automobilists. 
At all grocers 
and druggists. 


SAFETY 
CLEANER 


Mfg. Company 


Makers of Pyren 
Fire Extinguisher 


Yd TEN PA 
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Summer Camps 


are presen ing their announcements 
on pages II, 12 and 13 of this issue. 


on, 


These camps are recommended to you 
as worthy in every way of your 
confidence and patronage. 
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Director, School Dept. 
: GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N,Y.C. 
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| how it had come there—and when and why. 

| And what sort of things had jg nage in it— | 
/to what sort of people. A fellow couldn’t | 
help feeling a bit queer. It wasn’t natural | 
that it should be in that place. Somehow it 
seemed to mean unnatural things. 

“But there it was, and there I left it when 
I turned into the path. When I got out of the 
swamp, I was only a few miles from a branch 
railroad, and I took a train and went home.” 

He came to such an evident full stop that 
there followed a moment of silence. Then 
some one cried out—almost indignantly. 

“*But—but what else?” 

“Nothing else,’ answered Jem Harwold, 
“There ought to have been, but there wasn’t. 
I knew you'd feel that way. My sister does 
I did myself.” 

“And you never found out—?” 

“There was no way of finding out. When 
[ went back to Lisleport a year or two later, 


when I first went about asking questions. And | 
it cared less. That’s thirty-five years ago, and | 
if the house hasn’t burned down or fallen | 
to pieces, it’s probably there yet. If the man | 
without a palate and the wild woman with the | 
mop of black hair and the idiot are not dead, 

I wonder whi at they look like. That’s the end | 

of the story. 








{less recipe for Pineapple Rice. 
| quart of milk in a double-boiler. 

| ful of rice which has been carefully washed, and 
| cupful of marshmallow cream. 


| nilla, one-half cuptul of almonds or walnuts 
| chopped fine, and one cupful of diced, canned 


| half pint of cream, there was no need of adding 





Helps for the Sugar Bill 


(Continued from page 50) 





From a reader in New Jersey comes a recipe | 
for a delicious cake filling requiring no sugar. | 
Beat one tablespoontul ot marshmallow cream | 
into one cupful of any kind of jam or fruit | 
conserve. The marshmallow stiffens the jam 
and keeps it from running. Spread on the cae 
and sprinkle a little shredded cocoanut over 
the surface. This filling is quickly made and 
is most tasty. 

From a reader in Washington comes a sugar- 

Scald one 
Add one cup- 


cook until the kernels are soft. Add three- 
fourths teaspoonful of salt and one-quarter 
Remove from 
the fire, cool, and add one teaspoonful of va- 


pineapple. Pour into small, wet molds and 
chill until firm. Place the molds of rice on in- 
dividual plates and serve with one cupful of 
pineapple diced, and a small amount of whipped 
cream on top. We found that by beating two 
tablespoonsful of marshmallow cream into one- 


any sugar, as the whipped cream had a deli- 
cious flavor without it. 

From New York comes a recipe for Surprise 
Pudding. Whip one pint of cream and add to 
it one-half cupful of cooked rice, two table- 
spoonsful of gelatin which have been soaked in 





| one-‘ourth cupful of water for five minutes, and 


one teaspoontul of vanilla. Fold in caretully 


| ° 
| and then add one cupful of chopped walnuts or 


hickory nuts, one-half cuptul of chopped figs, 
and one-fourth cupful of chopped, preserved, 
candied ginger. Pour into a cold, wet mold, 
chill, and serve very cold. 

From Massachusetts comes a recipe which 
will delight the children, called Chocolate 
Animals. Melt one-half pound of sweet dip- 
ping chocolate in the top of a double-boiler, 
and add while it is melting one tablespoonful 
of olive or any good salad oil Let the choco- 
late met, stirring it frequent Pour about 
half of it into a shallow dish and manipulate the 
chocolate with the fingers until it has become 
cool, about 80° F., and has started to harden on 
the sides of the dish. Then dip animal crackers, 
such as can be purchased in any good grocery 
store, into the chocolate, covering each one 
entirely. Drop on paraffin paper to dry. These 
chocolate animals are delicious and more 
wholesome than candy. Try them for the 
children. 





Lisleport knew no more than it had done} 


Le Hons! Fe Woven 


STERLING SILVER TABLEWARE 


REG U.S CAT OFF. 


The Ideal 
Birthday Gift 


Parents, Uncles and Aunts, and every- 
one who can claim the friendship of a 
child, will be much interes‘ed in ou 
Cataloz N. 

A postal will bring you this booklet, in 
which will be found m ny novel an. 
att active gifts which would delig!t ihe 
little one you want to please. 


Your Jeweler can supply you. 


RRADE MARK STERLING 


Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co. 
Silversmiths 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Makers of ‘‘Heirloom Silver’’ 


“Bunny” — Set No. 9008 +  -$9.00 
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ANE BRYANT —specialist N Se LT 
20 years in Maternity clothes. %, 2 
Newest modes; conceal condition. 
Worn by over a million mothers. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


Style Book FREE 
Picturing latest styles in Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Waists, Cor- 
sets, Sent Free. Write to Dept. 15. 
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Jersey Cloth. It has that sportsmantike look of just-ran-into-town which. 
‘marks the socially placed and pedigreed. Wher you stipulate Mandware 
you discriminate between the best-Pure Worsted ancl the rest-poor wool 


The Standard is 
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ow the tang and swur 4 the country into the * with a Suit of Standware 
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JERSEY CLOTH 
Garments made of ‘Standware’Jersey Cloth are on view at all fashionable 


Department Stores and Apparel Shops The genuine is labeled Standware’ becouse it 
Stands Wear. 
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Summer Camps 


For Boys 
For Girls 
For Adults 


Camps on the seashore, camps on lakes, camps in 
the mountains; military and naval camps; camps 
for young boys, for young girls, for boys or girls of 
preparatory school age and camps for young men 
and young women and adults. 


Good Housekeep'ng’s School Department will be glad to put yos in touch with camps mect’ng 
your particular requirements. 


State type of camp d:sired, locality preferred, age of camper, charges you wish to pa,,, etc. 


Director, the School Department 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 119 West 40th St., New York City 
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A Woman Past Forty 


(Continued from page 3-\ 


Later, Hortensia Miller grimly compressed 
her lips as she reflected on Harry Newcome’s 
expert use of innocent-sounding sentences. 

He went on hesitantly. Would she—if sh 
—Hortensia was taken aback. But she hesi- 
tated. It seemed hard—almost unkind—to 
frame a refusal. Moreover, feeling dull after 
the rushed days of a week-long bargain sale 
of storm capes, she had planned solitarily to 
take in a show soon, Nettie Hycomb, her 
usual companion, being occupied with her son 
Reeve and his wife-to-be. In the end, feeling 
half-amused at herself, she did not refuse. 

During the evening Harry Newcome told 
her that although he was only thirty-two 
years old he had been taken for thirty-five. 
“Funny, isn’t it,” he musingly commented, 
“how a successful woman often looks so much 
less than her age while a successful man as 
often looks more.” 










HORTENSIA grimly mocked herself after- 

ward for the two pictures that the young 
man so cleverly presented to her—pictures 
which having been suggested, undeniably 
remained in her receptive mind. The one 
was herself as a remarkably young-appearing 
woman—the other was her new acquaintance 
as a successful young man. 

Before the evening was over, Hortensia did 
not regard him as quite such a young man. 
At times he showed a decided touch of matur- 
ity. His work, for instance—it had been no 
haphazard choice. 

“Nothing tied down for me!” he declared. 
“When I was a youngster I made my mind 
up to that. A department store job—say, I 
couldn’t stand anything like that, no matter 
what the salary. Fixed hours, every day 
walking around and around those narrow 
aisles, those cage-like sections—I’d as soon be 
in jail!” His voice rang with real feeling. 
““Time-clock—oh, my God!” 

Afterward Hortensia knew that, whatever 
the others, this one speech of that restless 
young man’s had been all sincerity. But at 
the time it seemed to her nothing more than a 
somber search-light on her own days—days 
that time-clocked through years past, present, 
and to come. Busy, successful days in a way, 
still— 

She sighed a little. In the past, those days 
had had their hours of discontent. And when 
one looked ahead at a future filled with not 
much else than work, steady work that was 
losing year by year some of its exhilara- 
tion— 

“Don’t you ever wish at times that the days 
would run into each other and smash?” de- 
manded Harry Newcome with a little sym- 
pathetic laugh and with a certain assumption 
of kindliness that would have sat excellently 
on an older man. 

Hortensia laughed a little—admitted that 
there were times when, jobbers, shoppers, and 
cash-girls being irritant beyond their average, 
she felt like throwing her best-selling rain- 
coats out ot the seventh-floor windows of the 
big store to fall on astounded State Streeters 
below. 

“T believe you,” with conviction. 

Afterward their conversation turned to him- 
self—his raising in a small town where, though 
his mother had died twenty years ago, his 
father, a small, slow lawyer, still lived; his 
first ten-dollar job in a broker’s office. (ute 
carelessly he did not name the little town or 
the broker’s locale, but he spoke as though 
both were a good many years and states dis- 
tant. At the end of the evening he hesitantly 
asked Hortensia if some cther time he might— 
might happen to have two theater tickets— 

The month that followed was one that Hor- 
tensia Miller afterward grimly used all het 
resolution not to dwell upon. There were 
many pleasant evenings in it, evenings when 
the rain-coat section seemed a side matter and 
thirty-two-year-old Harry Newcome’s bright 
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business hopes a more vital matter. 


looked more searchingly in her mirror than she 
had looked—well, to be candid, since she was a 


somewhat lank, sallow person in her early | 


twenties whom young men did not flock after, 
nor stint their lunches to buy candy and cab- 
rides for. And afterward she had one shred of 


solace for wounded vanity. On the last of | 


There | 
were two noons when she deliberately evaded | 
Nillings, the rain-coat jobber; he and his new | 
stcck would keep. But there were also morn- | 
ings in that month when Hortensia Miller | 


these mornings she had admitted thought- | 
fully, if reluctantly, to her forty-two-year-old | 
mirrored self that the young man who loomed | 


large now in her days meant to her not so much 


what she wanted in life, as what she had missed | 
in life—missed in those lank, sallow twenties. | 


He was a pleasant young man, but she reluc- 


tantly admitted to her balanced self that she | 
had a certain feeling of some incongruity in, | 
say, pouring coffee mornings for him or darn- | 


ing cotton socks for him. 
Of course—swift second reflection followed 


this—there would not be any cotton socks be- | 
longing to him. Hortensia smiled reflectively. | 


They would be silk. 1t did not occur to her to 


note as significant that the month had created | 


in her a perfect cenviction of the young man’s 
right of way to fortune, a belief in his ability. 
But at the end of the month she had an im- 


pression that good fortune was attending per- | 


sonally to her, when he briefly but earnestly | 


advised her to let him give her some oil stock | 


for her savings. And she let him; casually 
let him, being that day very busy with an ad- 
writer, a jobber, and a belated jobbing ship- 
ment. 

She was unusually busy, it happened, for 


two or three days following. Two full days she 


was not at the store except for a few morning 


minutes, but away in jobbers’ warehouses. | 


And Harry Newcome worked with uncanny 
swiftness. Her nine thousand five hundred 
dollars—only three hundred left in her bank- 
book for an emergency—had not cooled in his 
hands before he used it as a bright scythe to 
swing a circle of achievement that took in 
managers, sub-managers, sales people, even 
some buyers who, in their own field, were as 
sharp as steel tacks, but outside it, it seemed, 
as soft-witted as rubber tacks. 


W HEN respect has become so intimate a part 
of one’s life that, like salt at a meal, it is 
noticeable only by its absence, its absence is 


horrifying. When Hortensia finally compre- 
hended; when Harry Newcome had breezed 
out of Chicago as cleverly as he had first 
breezed into the rain-coat section; when the 
Opalescent Oil Company’s office on La Salle 


Street had proved as iridescently brief-tenured | 
as a soap-bubble; when lawyers had assured | 


an aghast coterie of managers, sub-managers, 
and salespeople from the store that the bright 
gold letters on their printed shares of stock 
were about all the return they would ever see 
for their money, she was at first horrified, not 


by her loss, but by a remark overheard from a | 


thin-legged cash-girl: 
“Oh, gee! I always thought she had lots of 
sense! But—but she ain’! Emmy was as- 


tounded—as though her cash-running sky had 


fallen in! 
Hortensia, hearing,made her way with brick- 


red countenance to the seclusion of her private | 


office behind the satinized rubber cape racks. 
The brick-red had faded some hours later, 


. . ” a 
and in its stead was a sickly haggardness of 


countenance. In the weeks that follcowed, 
nothing happened to efface that haggardness. 
Rather, it was increased. 


keep from gasping with an incredulity that 
hardly hid diszust: ‘Hortensia, how could 
you! You ot all people!” By Reeve Hycomb, 


on whose young face she caught contempt. | 
By Jip Kolly, whe bitterly refused to speak to | 
her when he passed her in the store aisle. By 


a legal light who declared to her wearily: 
“Oh, in Illinois you can almost print shares of 
stock on your old barn door and get away with 





By Nettie Hy- | 
comb, whom long years of friendship did not 
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Seeds 
Grow 


Five of the Finest Vegetables 
For 25c. 


That you may know the value of Burpee Quality 

Seeds, we offer below a collection of Vegetable 

Seeds that are unequaled for productiveness and 

deliciousness and which are among the many 

varieties of the “Best Seeds That Grow,” 
originally introduced by Burpee. 
Burpee’s Golden Bantam Corn 


The most famous sweet corn in the world 
Burpee’s Black Red Ball Beet 
The best beet for the home garden. 
Burpee’s Wayahead Lettuce 
An early and sure heading variety 
Burpee’s Scarlet Button Radish 


Extra early round bright red radish. 


Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod Bean 
Brittle, tender and absolutely stringless. 


If purchased sep: 2ove would cost 55c. 
They will be sent together with the Burpee leaflet, 


“Suggestions on Seed Sowing," for 25e. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 











| You who have mar- 
Riac veled at the rare sweet- 
F<ameem ness of new peas and 
@ feemcorn, or the cool, al- 
Sues luring taste of melons, 
must appreciate that someone 
knew how. The secret is yours 
if you have our new catalog 
Stokes Seeds—1920 


It is an unusual agricultural cata- 
log, frankly telling of both the good 
and inferior qualities of vegetables 
and flowers—also many other things 
of interest to the country dweller. 

Ask for your copy promptly—the 
edition is limited. 


STOKES SEED FARMS CO., Growers 


Windermoor Farm 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Gardens planted with Sal- 
zer’s Seeds seem to be Na- 
ture’s favorites. Have you 
noticed? Delicate flavored 
vegetables in abundance—splendid 
flowers to fill your rooms with fra- 
grance—it’s amazing how liberally a 
small space produces when Sa/zer’s 
Seeds are sown. 
Send TODAY for a copy of our 1920 
general catalog—168 pages, profusely il- 
lustrated—98 pages showing 275 Salzer 


varieties in actual color, A postcard will 
bring it to you F REE, 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 


America’s Largest Mail Order 
Seed House 


Box 677, La Crosse, Wis, 
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Maldwin 


The Player-Piano that is all but Human 


Responds to your instinctive musical feeling 
through the pedals as a piano responds to the 
touch of the hands. Gives you instantaneous, 
complete realization of every musical wish, no 
matter how subtle. 


The Manualo may be had in any of the Baldwin-made pianos 
—the Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton, the Howard. Wherever you 
live you may hear and try any Baldwin-made instrument with- 
out obligation. Write for catalogs and complete information, 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Dept. O. 4 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 


Is a child worth 
as much as a hog? 


Every year the United States Government 
appropriates 47 million dollars for experiments 
calculated to improve the health of hogs and 
cattle. Yet nothing is done to save mothers 
and children. 


Help Good Housekeeping put through the 
Maternity and Infancy Bill that will wipe out 
America’s disgrace—the yearly loss of 23,000 
Mothers and 125,000 Babies. Turn to page 19 
and read Anne Martin’s article, ““We Couldn’t 
Afford a Doctor.” It tells how to help. 
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A Woman Past Forty 


the sale.” By another who snapped: ‘TI don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, madam, but one of 
you is born every minute.” 

Sucker! And she had been tatucusly think- 
ing about romance! Hortensia Miller, whose 
judgment on rubberized tweed every jobber in 
| America respected, walked out of that legal 
| presence with lowered, forty-two-year-old eye- 
lids and a rapid pulse; also with a sense of 
anger at her state’s laws that she tried to use 
| as camouflage for her deeper-lying anger at 
herself. Both angers underlay a sense of help- 
less hatred of Harry Newcome, whose crimi- 
nality had made her a criminal. The losses of 
| Jip Kolly and the others lay on her mind 
| more heavily than her own. 
| This was at first. Later a growing fear that 
| was all peisonal took possession of her. She 
| knew her business world; she had been a 
| leader too long net to have by heart its rule 

| that its leaders must be respected by its 
Emmys, its Jip Kollys, its Lily Larsons. And 
the fear grew. Worse, it brought in its train 
a host of other fears. She began to vision her- 





| self not only positionless but sick, growing old. 


That wretched little balance of three hundred 
dollars—and nothing more! Set it against 
typhoid, malaria, cancer— Morbidity took 
possession of her, a morbidity that made her 
night hours long, bitter, wakeful ones. 

But here compensation stepped in. Bitter, 
wakeful night hours in which you lie berating 


| your middle-aged self and dreading the future 


morasses of old age, penury, and disease are 


| not pleasant hours. But at times they have 


their own knack at laying out thought-proc- 
esses. Hortensia Miller arose one morning 
with drawn eyes and a bitter, tight mouth, but 
with a suddenly clear recollection of Harry 
Newcome restively remarking one evening, 
while she and he ciscussed home towns, raising, 
and early inclinatiens, that he had promised to 
pay a visit home the coming July—where he 
hadn’t | een for three or four years. 

He had not named the town—carefulness, 
not carelessness, Hortensia now knew—and 
she could look back and recall the rather nar- 
row hang of his eyelids and the treacherous 
curl of mouth that he had. In the rain-coat 
section that day Hortensia half forgot her 

; wretchedness in bluntly blaming herselt. Aiter 
all her years in charge of individuals, to over- 
look those two betraying features! Lily Lar- 
son, she felt miserably, had a right to mutter 
as she passed—Jip Kolly to spit out little 
vengeful phrases. 

She lay awake that night again, Lily’s red 
eyes hurting her, Jip’s vengeful ones fretting 
her. But the next morning she arose with 

| bright, drawn eyes and a determinedly tight 
mouth and hurried down to the department 
store’s sales records. She found the rooming 
house address where that rain-coat had been 
sent. His one slip! 


EFORE noon she found Mrs. Gustafson, a 
faded woman to whom twelve rooms to let 
spelled home and heaven or hell, according to 
their let or unlet state. Mrs. Gustafson re- 
| membered the young man. He was real 
generous—by spells. No, she hadn’t heard 
| him speak of any oil business. He said he was 
| a city salesman—oil cans, she thought. Yes, 
he did get some mail from some little town. 
Two handwritings—a man's and a smaller 
| neat one. A town in Indiana—but memory 
had not been equal to the curiosity that 
squinted at postmarks. However, Hortensia 
got a list of Indiana towns, big and little. Mrs. 
| Gustafson achieved the name of Pilda and five 
| dollars for the strain of memory. 
| From Mrs. Gustafson, Hortensia went again 
to the lawyer and explained that although the 
| young man had been extraordinarily careful 
| that his right-hand mail should not know 
| where his left hand had an office number. he 
| had not been careful enough, and now she hada 


pli in. 


| ‘Oh, no use,” boredly ciisped that person. 


“T tell you the company was within the law— 
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that sort usually is. We’ve got Newcome’s[ 


record. He’s a slick one. Usually, I hear—” 
this was tactless, but the speaker had the ab- 
sent, old, white-browed eyes that are an excuse 
for blunt speech—‘he gets acquainted with 
some woman not young and wins her con- 
fidence.” . 

With red countenance and brusk voice Hor- 
tensia Miller interrupted: ‘‘ Never mind. Just 
get me a plain warrant for his getting money 
under false pretenses. And please see to the 
extradition papers. We had a case at the 
store once—an impudent woman-clerk _pil- 
ferer. She was quite obstinate till we took the! 
matter out to her home and husband.” 

Then to a general manager who received her 
stiffly though in time past he had always re- 
ceived her with overcordiality, Hortensia 
went for a change of her vacation weeks. 

‘July instead of August,” she requested. 

“Um-m—tThis really isn’t convenient to the 
store, Miss Miller.” 

Miss Miller heard this with ears that began} 
toredden. In years past the general manager’s | 
convenience with regard to vacation weeks had 
waited on her wishes, | 

“T’ve a business matter to attend to in|} 
July,” she declared. 

When in July she stepped off to the station, 
outwardly she looked much the same as last 
year when in a gray sports’ suit she stepped off 
to a taxi and three weeks at a northern lake 
resort. But there was a difference. This 
year she forewent the taxi. And the sports’ 
suit was last year’s. Looking the same, it 
nevertheless looked far from the same. Style 
lagged a year behind. Little things, a taxi and 
no new suit, but she added them grimly to her 
account with Harry Newceme. 








Pll )A, Indiana, to one’s first casual glance, 

was as uninteresting as its name. A 
depot to accept and send off its three trains a 
day, a gas system, some gutters, a more or less 
painted spread of houses with front walks and 
back stoops, and a Main Street for some ten 
hundred Pildaites to purchase their percale 
house-dresses, sideboard scarfs, and pork 
chops, did not distinguish Pilda from many 
bits of latitude that are a reason for railroads 
laying rails on and on. Nor did a thin rain 
that fell over it at the moment of Hortensia 
Miller’s descent from her train. 

“Though the place doesn’t look either just 
or unjust,” she tartly murmured to herself, 
being out of humor from the train ride, the 
train ride’s raison d’étre, and now the thin 
rain. 

At a drugs and paint store which was smugly 
preéminent by reason of its plate-glass front on 
Main Street otherwise common glassed, she 
asked where the Newcomes lived. And from 
then on, the situation became as simple and 
facile as a lemon gumdrop in a small boy’s 
fingers. 

A girl buying fly-paper looked at her curi- 
ously as she asked. She was not a young girl— 
twenty-nine or more—though she could have 
passed for a younger twenty had she made the 
most of herself, ncted absently and mechani- 
cally the woman who spent her days among 
women who for the most part made the most of 
‘themselves. Her hair was blonde and pretty, 
her face oval and fair complexioned. It was 
her eyes with their little sharp lines that labeled 
her. Only twenty-nine has such. Her gray, 
baggy, rubberized rain-coat, which did not 
youthen her, was of the vintage of ten years be- 
fore, also noted the experienced observer ab- 
sently. State Street had had a sale on them in 
1909, at three ninety-eight; city wearers since 
disdained them for smarter cut and gayer rub- 
berizing. 

The druggist Jensen said if she meant Jerry 
Newcome, the lawyer, who was the only New- 
come in town, he lived two blocks north, one 
east, tour houses from the corner; white story- 
and-a-half house needing paint—this with a 
severe glance up at shelves stocked with paint 
to be sold. 





“T am going that way,” spoke the girl rather 
quickly. “I live next door.” 
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of Oriental rugs 
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Oriental - 
Rugs 


VERY detail of design and coloring faithfully 

followed—woven of the best wool yarn obtain- 
able—the colors soft and carefully blended—the result 
is a rich, pliable fabric that is a delight to the lover 
of rugs from the Orient. BENGAL - ORIENTAL 
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Try This Sapte Test Yourself 


Dry a glass with an ordinary cotton towel— 
then another with STARTEX Toweling 


How beautifully the second glass sparkles! 


STARTEX polishes the most exquisite glass- 
ware and china just that way. A brisk, 
quick rub and it’s done. Not a trace of 

lint or fluff. 


What is the STARTEX secret? Its weave, 
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and-warp, close, hard texture with all 
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Has a Smooth Linen Surfzce 
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Name stamped on fabric 


Stark Mills, International Cotton Mills 


Manchester, N. H. 


J. Spencer Turner Co., Selling Agents 
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A Woman Past Forty 


Hortensia walked that way with her, but she 
did not think it necessary to introduce herseli 
or tell her business, although the girl, while a 
well-bred person who did not put questions, 
gave her several little curious side glances, 

“‘Small-town curiosity,’ absently decided 
Hortensia. 

Arrived at the story-and-a-half white house, 
she knew at once that she saw Harry New- 
come’s father sitting on the small, square, nas- 
turtium-edged porch. There were the same 
well-shaped, blue eyes, though set under neat 
gray hair instead of brown, and the same well- 
modeled chin under an older, thinner mouth. 
Hortensia wondered angrily if the same tricky 
brain curled under the gray hair. 

The older Newcome was plainly surprised. at 
her strategic question. No, he didn’t take 
boarders. He lived alone—with an expression 
that was between a faint frown and a faint 
smile. However—he stayed her presumable 
departing, though as a matter of fact she had 
no real intention of doing so for a few min- 
utes—if she wanted board in Pilda—and his 
eyes expressed some wondes and curiosity at 
her wanting it—I'ay Hampley, next door, 
would give it. 

“Fay would like the money,” he said matter- 
of-factly. ‘She takes boarders whenever she 
can get any:’”’ And he matter-of-factly led the 
way to the small, one-story adjoining house, 
also white, also needing paint, which the girl 
in the baggy old rain-coat had entered a minute 
previously. 


HIS was late afternoon. By late evening 

Hortensia Miller knew, as well as though 
she had spent her forty-two .years in Pilda, 
that the houses of Newcome and Hampley—all 
that remained of both—were held together by 
an old invisible tie. After supper Fay had 
called across to the next porch that no letters 
had come in the evening mail. Her pretty, 
rather tired voice had the sound of long habit. 
And Jerry Newcome’s only half-raising of 
quiet, gray head, his brief ‘‘ That so?” had an 
air of long habit. . 

The two porches were net far apart. Fay 
Hampley’s nasturtiums held red and_ gold 
heads close to Jerry Newcome’s. Sitting in the 
best Hampley rocker, while Mrs. Hampley, a 
garrulous cipher in a mended gray house-dress 
sat in the second-best ene and tried to enter 
tain with weather and war chat, Hortensia 
watched the father smoke the long, calm eve- 
ning away; watched also the girl that Harry 
Newcome had left behind him sit on porch 
step and silently brood the evening away. 

Afterward she did not know whether it was 
that first evening or the second that State 
Street rain-coat secticns and the troubles and 
resentments of Jip Kelly, Lily Larson, and the 
others crept off into rather a far perspective, 
while the tired, irritable eyes of twenty-nine- 
year-old Fay Hampley and the quiet waiting 
attitude of Jerry Newcome loomed bigger to 
her mind. 

She guessed that perhaps ten years before, 
Fay had been a good-natured as well as pretty 
girl, and that long-deferred hope had sharp- 
ened a temper while it sickened a soul. And 
though to the casual eye Jerry Newcome lived 
a comfortable enough life with his small law 
practise, quiet home, and a few flower beds 
that apparently furnished him suflicient hobby, 
her knowledge—that she had paid nine thou- 
sand five hundred dollars for—enabled her to 
glimpse pathos and a stoutly hidden tear be- 
hind that quiet, waiting manner. 

That pathetic waiting manaer—she remem- 
bered uncomfortably a gray-haired floor- 
walker in the store who had it. His young 
son, also, had had narrow, drooping eyelids. 
lids later caught by the camera tor a morning 
paper that headlined them flaringly with th 
word ‘‘embezzlement.”’ 

But if she soon repented her first hostil 
wonder and became convinced that the same 
tricky brain that lay under the brown hair, did 
not lie under the gray, Hortensia Miller w 





in no wise weakly moved to abandon her plans 
for justice, and leave Pilda. She might feel a 
great pity for that quiet.tather, but pity justly 
took in red-lidded Lily Larson also, and Jip 
Kolly, and many others. They had crept to 
farther perspective, but they still were in per- 
spec tive. 

\nd they stayed there, even while, as the 
days went leisurely on, a sudden close friend- 
ship seemed to be forming between her and 
Jerry Newcome as well as between her and 
Fay—a natural friendship, when one stopped 
to analyze it, with each one. Fay Hampley, 
in long, dragging, smarting years, had outworn 
any satistaction in friendship in Pilda. Her 
tarnished romance had tarnished most that 


her life touched. And it was the same with | 


Jerry Newcome. If he did not always read a 
judgment anent his son in his.town people's 
eyes, he suspected it, and the suspicion was 





like a skeleton in the closet, whose bones never 


ceased a low, annoying rattle. 

A stranger, especially a not unattractive, 
well-dressed, clever stranger like Hortensia 
Miller, came to both like a refreshing breeze. 
She knew this afterward. And at the time 
something in the sudden unconcealed liking of 
both the girl and the man struck her as curi- 
ously pathetic. 

Jerry Newcome’s last fair-sized law case in 
the place had been defending his good-looking, 
spoiled son in the brand-new Pilda Gas, Elec- 
tric Light, and Transportation Company. 
Mrs. Hampley, when acquaintanceship had 
progressed so far that acerbious confidence 
might be decorously injected in garrulity, told 
this and added with apparently irrelevant re- 
sentment: '‘My daughter Fay gets her dis- 
position from her pa, not trom me,” bridling. 
“Any time I would have wasted year after 
year on a person that can’t find time to write 
more’n eight or nine letters in two and three 
years!” But then maternal betrayal ceased. 
Fay had come out on the porch. 

Hortensia watched Fay Hampley sym- 
pathetically as the days went on. But she 
gave more of her compassion to the father as, 
leisurely evening after leisurely evening, he 
crossed to the Hampley porch and chatted 
about little things in the quiet, repressed way 
of a man whose disciplined mind tried to find 
a certain daily solace in little things. 

\nd one evening Mrs. Hampley went to 
visit a neighbor while Fay was busy within the 
house. Jerry Newcome crossed over as usual 
and that evening for the first time mentioned a 

“Sort of looking for him to pay us a visit 
this summer. He half promised.” 

lo Harry Newcome’s credit Hortensia 
Miller grimly added the indescribable wary 
look that came into the father’s eyes at men- 
tion of the absent son. The wrench to her own 
vanity seemed a long way in the past and not 
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ot much importance, but she began to wait im- | 


patiently for the moment when she should 
chasten that young man. However she deftly 
switched the subject that evening from Harry. 


She was averse to hearing his father talk of | 


him. 


TE ) days later Harry Newcome breezed into 
town, expensive suitcase in hand, an as- 
sured, if a trifle bored, smile on his good-looking 
tace. From her bedroom window which 
opened on the porch Hortensia Miller grimly 
watched his father hurry down to the gate to 
shake hands with him—glimpsed, through 
bedroom door, Fay slip furtively to a mirror, 
though her chin was high and cold, to powder 
her nose and swiftly change to a better blouse. 
Presently Hortensia tollowed Fay out to the 
little front porch. 

Forty-eight hours later the young man 
tried to end the grim verbal duel carried 
on for two days at every furtive or odd mo- 
ment when Jerry Newcome or Fay Hampley 
had not been near enough to overhear the two 
and thereby be enlightened as to previous ac- 
quaintanceship between himself and Hortensia 
Miller. 

If he had not wrenched Hortensia’s vanity 


Last Year’s 
Straw Hats Made Fresh, 
Dainty and as Good as New with 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


COLORS OLD & NEW STRAW HATS < 


HESE three old hats were ready for the discard until I made 
b them look just as good as new with Colorite. It worked like 
(© a charm and now I have good-looking hats that even my friends 
will think are brand new. And it’s so easy, too.. Anyone can use 
it. Colorite is a liquid sold in a bottle with a brush for applying. 
Waterproof and durable, dries in 30 minutes. 

Take no chances with the imitations. 

Insist upon Colorite. Do not accept a substitute. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores throughout the 
United States and Canada. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send a bottle postpaid upon receipt of 25c., 
3oc. in Canada. Be sure to name color wanted. 
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16 Colors of the Latest Fashion: 


Jet Black (Gloss) Navy Blue Lavender Brown 
Dull Black Cadet Blue Old Rose Violet 
Cardinal Red Victory Blue Cerise Gray 
Yellow Sage Green Burnt Straw Natural 


Directions on each box for mixing to obtain most any other desired shade 
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Manufacturers of Carmote Floor Varnish and Finishes 
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Why one woman looks smart 
and another commonplace 


Why one woman looks smart and another commonplace is 
sometimes hard to define. Perhaps an instinct for dress 
makes the difference. You can have it, too, if you will 
follow the finer points of fashion. These have been found 
and illustrated for you on pages 66 and 67 of this issue. 
Here are the fads — little points of distinction of the 
season —*the long tunic, the plaited skirt, frilled ruffle, 
the new head dress and the Cleopatra hat. Do you know 
how to wear them? 
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gives any electric light socket two outlets. Makes 
all your electrical appliances easier to use. You 
need not bother to remove light bulbs. And you 
can use light with appliance if you wish. “Millions 
in successful use. Folder free on request. 

Every Wired Home Needs Three or More 
At Your Dealer’s 
[y : 












Made Only By 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


Benjamin No. 2450 Shade Benjamin No. 903 Swivel 
Holder enables you to use Attachment Plug screws 
any shade with your Two- into the socket without 
Way Plug. twisting the cord. 
Price 15 cents. g 































It’s Easy to Keep 
Silver Bright and Clean 


A little Skat Silver Polish rubbed 
on with a soft cloth, a rinse in 
warm water and out it comes 
bright and clean and— 


*“‘The Lustre Lasts’’ 


Use it, too, for nickel, copper and 
brass. Buy from your dealer, or 
send us I5c. for a can of Skat 
Silver Polish and a Skat Savings 
Bank. 


SKAT COMPANY 


Hartford Connecticut 


Good brokers, SKAT 
agents and Lae Sven 
salesmen wanted. 
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THE 


“HOLYOKE” 


reduces the high cost 
of living. Have one 
installed and note the 
immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Ker- 
osene, long con- 
sidered an ideal 
fuel, is safe, low- 
priced, easy to 
handle and avail- 
able in every 
nook and corner 
of the country. . 
_ Have hot water conveniences of the 
city in the country and suburpan dis- 
tricts and at a cost not prohibitive. 
Very convenient and practical for all 
homes and especially so for bungalows 
and summer homes. 
A Wonderful All Year Round Convenience 

_ Write us and learn more of this efficient heater that 
is installed in thousands of homes and that gives 
entire satisfaction. NOTE—This heater may be 
connected to the regular range boiler without inter- 
fering with the connections—not necessary to install 
a special storage tank. z 

Ask your Plumber--Progressive Plumbers install and recom- 
mend it, or write us for literature and ) formation, 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


Jobbers of Plumbing Supplies Should Write for Our Proposition, 
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A Woman Past Forty 


fatally long before, it must have suffered hard 
at his impertinent, unabashed, even it startled, 
recognition of her, 

“This is a pleasure,” he murmured smiling, 
when Fay introduced her boarder to him. 
“Right in my own home town—” 

Hortensia smiled composedly, as a stranger 
and boarder might. At forty-twe, vanity 
wrenched or unwrenched can not persistently 
claim right of way. ‘Such a restful little 
town,” she remarked. ‘Even if one had 
—no warrant—for visiting it—” 

He started a little at that, though he still 
smiled impertinently. ‘* Warrant?” 

But Fay was asking if he had had his supper 
on the train. Hortensia forebore to answer 
until a convenient five minutes later in the 
evening. Then: 

“Yes, that was the word I used.” 

“Oh—” he shrugged and regarded her 
superciliously—‘I suppose it’s no use—”’ in 
the ready tone of a man who has said much the 
same thing te divers folk at divers times— “ to 
explain to you that it wasn’t at all my fault 
that oil stock proved not to be what I thought 
it was when I was selling it. But even so, it 
was a perfectly legal transaction.” 

“Oh, I didn’t bother to get a fancy war- 
rant,” said Hortensia coolly. ‘‘But there’s 
nothing legal ever about getting money under 
false pretenses.” 

“Huh? Why, that—” 

“Tt doesn’t carry quite such a heavy prison 
penalty as some other financial offenses,”’ she 
crisply informed him. ‘But 1’m sure that a 
good bridewell sentence at least—” 

**Never!”’ he exclaimed positively.‘ Your 
case would hever hold water in court.” 

“But in head-lines it would hold barrels,” 
she told him calmly. “And I’m sure you 
wouldn’t like any publicity.” 

**Would you?” he countered with a flippant 
grin. 

But there he could not score. 

“V’ve had mine,” said Hortensia bitterly. 
*“No head-lines mean more to me than what 
has been bandied about my rain-coat section.” 

*Oh, well, go ahead.”’ 

**T have.” 

“Really got a warrant?” 

“Really.” 

“Then,” he grinned flippantly, “I better- 

“*And I have extradition papers.” 

“Tn that case,” the grin narrowing a little 
but still flippant, “I’d better take the early 
merning train instead of the noon.” 


“A S you please,” said Hortensia. ‘‘ But take 

** all your personal belongings with you. 
You know you couldn’t ever again come back 
to Pilda. Never! Oh, I know you’re not keen 
on visits here. But it would be inconvenient 
not to be able to come at all. And your 
father,” thoughtfully, “he’d find it hard to 
live here, too—after the warrant was given 
publicity. Fay, too. Though they’d have 
to keep on here. They’re not the kind to take 
root somewhere else—alone.”’ 

For a second the young man’s well-shaped 
blue eyes with their narrow lids rested oddly 
on his father a few feet away—rested another 
second on Fay Hampley coming out of the 
door. Hortensia, watching him grimly, knew 
that she had found the weak spot in his impu 
dent armor. In his small, selfish way he was 
fonder of Fay Hampley than he would ever be 
of another woman. And he was fonder cf 
Jerry Newcome than of Fay. 

However, she did not reckon with Harry 
Newcome’s own power of watching and judg 
ing. Having slept and breakfasted over her 
presence, he spent a cool, impudent forenoon 
sizing up her attitude toward his people. He 
watched her shell peas to help Fay with dinner. 
He noted that at noon, with a slight, intimate 
smile, his father brought her a just-arrived 
Chicago daily. And during the afternoon, 
while Fay was away from the porch and his 
father was down-town, he said significantly to 
Hortensia : 





‘You seem rather to like the two of them. 
Wouldn’t it lie heavy on your conscience,” 
lightly, “to think of them, if you—” 

“Heavy on my heart,” she corrected him 


evenly. “But in my life are other people be- 9 - 
“les your tather and Fay Hampley. There | It?s q@ Pleasure to Use It The Result a Delight! 
are Jip Kolly, Lily Larson—” She named 
them over significantly. ’ : ‘ 

From the vine running along the side of the Many people using Kyanize for the first time 
porch Harry Newcome pulled a leaf and chewed are astounded at the remarkably attractive result: 


it thoughttully. He knew cadences of speak- it produces, and yet it is so easy to use. 


ng voices. “I suppose you dislike me?” he ii : 
inaly remarked plaintively. This is due to the fact that the oils and other 


“Nine thousand five hundred dollars materials are so perfectly blended and the colors 
worth,” said Hortensia, calmly rocking in her |, so perfectly mixed that all you need do is “Tust 


chait ‘And then some.” i 
He looked at her as though he had not ex- Dip the Brush” in 


pected quite that answer. “But you didn’t - 
dislike me—a while back.” This he murmured Ki 
impudently, aAnMIZe 

In spite of herself, Hortensia Miller reddened 
alittle. But she regarded him composedly. 

He went on, still impudently. “I rather FLOOR FINISH 
fancied, for a while, that I must remind you of Especially made to withstand hard wear and abuse 
some one you knew once upon a time.” on floors, it is for that very reason the ideal varnish for 

, ; ; furniture and all woodwork as well. Comes ‘Clear’ 
GHE regarded him with continued com- and in eight beautiful colors. All waterproof. 
posure. “I wonder where you get it,’”’ mus- Write for FREE Booklet, “THE INVITING HOME.” 
ingly. ‘‘Not from your father, here. He’s * 
straight as a strip of rubberized selv age. Your Boston Varnish Company 
mother, maybe?” 604 Everett Station 49 

But if she hoped to get under his flippant BOSTON. 
skin, she was disappointed. ' MASS. 

“No,” he told her pleasantly. “My 
mother was really a good woman. But there’s U.S. A. 
a rumor in our family that one of my great 
grandfathers was hung for stealing a Pacific 
Coast cayuse. I must revert to him.” He 
grinned impertinently. “Times change. 
Horses don’t mean much in a man’s life these 
days. But oil stock—” Then he yawned in “I'm happy too” 


the warm afternoon air. j 
: : p ‘ P ays Winthrop Wise, 
“T really think,” said Hortensia Miller in “On wy edeice 
low but passionate voice, “that I’d like to see a + Menten 
you in a striped suit!” 


He grinned in her face. ‘‘1’m told in the 
best penitentiary circles suits are being worn 
unstriped these last tew years.” 

“‘Fay,”’ she declared angrily, “‘is a girl above | 
the ordinary.” 

“T never pick ordinary ones.” Flippant tone 
and glance were brazenly suggestive ot past | 
attentions to herself. | 

But Hortensia went on with what she had 
to say. ‘‘But I think a good court trial and 
some truthful newspaper articles might put | 


Fay right with life and herself. Seeing you YOU CAN EARN 6 


tarred with a little black publicity that you’ve 


earned might make her see you in a different | $100 to $150 a MONTH os : , 
light.” : 
“Oh—” He finally took on a measure of | 2S @ “New Way ” “ ae ALHENEEDS 


seriousness. “I admit I don’t like warrants. TYPIST / ; | (all-he-needs for underwear) replaces 
One never can tell. And while I don’t for a ff shirts, underwaist and drawers. Itis 
minute concede that 1 knew the stock com- = oni a i d fortable. G “ ‘ 

pany was no good, 1’ll pay back the nine thou- | : Lt sapdiene, eager Penta 
sand five hundred dcllars to you—” 
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be worn inside. Made for service 
“And to the others?” and many washings. Buttons do not 


le hesitated crossly. “Say, maybe I ; pull off or buttonholes tear out. 
haven’t got that much money. I wasn’t the 2 ALSHENEEDS ‘all-she- 
oil company, you know.” 4 — 5 oe Pht 
“ae : ee % ° a sible combination of under- 

Will you pay back the others in the de- ' ‘7 waist and bloomers. 

partment store? Alheneeds and Alsheneeds 
Well—yes.” This with apparent mag- = and Puts Wings are made of plain white 
nanimity, if sulkily too. Almost over night the “New Way” has revolu- a Pajama check, sizes 2 to 12 
: years. At your dealer's or 


Said Hortensia Miller to him then, coolly: tionized the whole typewriting situation. Already Me - S4) postpaid for $1.15 
‘‘T’ve no doubt you’d like to get off that thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users ; j oe ps 
asily.” TI t 1 who never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are | : FREDERICK H 
easy. hen she walked away from him to writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and great-§ | 7Re : Ss vs 
inspect his father’s nasturtium beds and er sae PRIVATE SECRETARY ; PRAGUE Co. 
wo Ss J y 
ey rg finish the conversation with him Typewrite the NEW WAY and get @ better posi- PB elgg mood 
it day, though he followed her and de- tion and bigger pay. New way typists earn $25 to $40 i ; M fo th 
mé anded i in apprehension and astonishment, | Ja week.—Learn at home in spare. time—10 easily is a oe ee 
‘What else do you want, then?” learned lessons—MONEY REFUNDED if results] | Blouses. Wash Suits and 





are not satisfactory. ; Rompers 


She had her own reason for delay. It was TYPEWRITE THE NEW WAY 
bedtime before she had a chance to ask Fay a Win that better position you have in mind. Don’t 


question— be satisfied with small pay. Free Book which ex- 
| ion—an _ officious question she knew, plains why ‘‘New Way” must bring results—speed, 


even preceded by a comment. accuracy, increased salary. Mail coupon Now ! 
‘Fay, my dear, it’s often hard to know what wane “naa oem 
-~ re ally Bg: in life. Do you think—be- 2374 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 
eve—you’d be happy year in, year out, with Please send Free Typewriting Book. 
Harry Newcome it you married him now?” —_|_ PName........2.0.0csceceececececece sddibie’ 
The girl seemed to forget that she had not 
known the other woman long enough or well 
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A Woman Past Forty 


enough for such a question. She raised a 
startled, astute face. ‘* You know something, 
then—he’s done something? I’ve noticed you 
and he have been talking—talking—” 

“Would you?” Hortensia pressed her ques- 
tion. . 

The pre‘ty, bitter face was pale. ‘“Oh—] 
don’t care. What he does, I mean. Without 
him, 1’m unhappy—year in, year out!” 

“Another man, sometime?” 

“Never!” said Fay, with bitter involun- 
tariness. 

“In that case—” Hortensia sighed and did 
not finish the sentence until the following day. 
\nd then she finished it to Harry Newcome 
W he n he sought her to end the verbal duel. 

‘As the case stands, I feel it my duty to 
find you honest emp loyment where you can 
support Fay in a modern four-room Chicago 
flat. 

“Honest employment?” He smiled, though 
there was a touch of wariness about him. Hor- 
tensia’s composure was outmatching his. 

“Ves,” she now went on composedly. ‘I’ve 
decided instead of sending you to jail to send 
you to my rain-coat section as salesman.” 


“What!” 


To see yourself in one of these 
Frocks makes you thoroughly 
appreciate the beauty that can 
be put into a Cot ton Dress at a 
reasonable price 

La Mode sty lishly 
Frocks for indoor Ae outdoor 
use, are appeal ngly trimmed and 
becomingly neat. 
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unmistakable touch of dainty 


} 
In every model you see the / 


feminine skill. 


Of good quality strip 

No. 2426—( Gingham. Suitable 
for street or sports wear. Collar: 
cuffs and vest of white Pique. Colors, 
Fink, blue, lavender and black 
Price $10.50 


Same model as 2426 
No. 2427— excellent quality 
Chambray in Copenhagen blue, 


Alice blue, pink, lavender and green. 
Price $10.50 
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‘Twe of my best sales people pulled out last 
year. I’m sure you will almost replace the 
two. With vour sales ability,” this with can- 
cid admiration, ‘‘ you can—’ 

‘Talk reason, my dear woman! [ owe 
several in that section some money. 

“Which you have | agreed to refund,” she in- 
terrupted kindly. ‘‘.And when you’ve nobly 
refunded money for stock that you thought 
was perfectly good stock, the section undoubt- 
edly will think you a here, and my own poor Rite at cone tana cece at 
reputi ution will be somewhat restored—” write direct to Department G, 

‘They'll (hink me—like h—” for style book and nearest dealer’: 

“Don’t swear,’”’ admonished  Hortensia. Fee 
“And don’t tey to beg off. Pve made up my 
mind.” ee HAYS ano GR EEN 

Made up your mind, nothing!” he declared. | Dy 352 FOURTH AVE NEWYORK | 
“T won't do anything like that! I’d just as soon 
«0 to jail as work in a department store frem 

ight to six, running around aisles with a 

inky little cash-book.’ 


“F remember,” murmured Hortensia, “‘ your PLAYS FOR AMATEURS | 


cs me something like this—some_ time Monologs, Recitations, Drills, Minstrel and Vaude- 
: : — Jokes and Sketches; ideas for entertainments. 
“Oh—you remember?” His eyes narrowed | Send for free catalog. 
till they were no longer well-shaped, but ugly DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St. ae 
and repellent. ‘‘ Well, [’'m telling you—’ 
“You'd almost as scon go te jail—but not 
quite .’ said Hortensia. “Think it over.” 
[here was an ominous undertone to the placid 
hit of advice. She rose from her chair on the 
porch to goin the hcuse. ‘‘Shall T send Fay 
out? IT den’t think she’s busy now.” 
He glared for answer. 


able shades ot Copenhagen blue, 
Alice blue, pink, lavender and green 
Attractive collar and cuff effect 
in white Pique—charming model 

Price $12.00 


Exquisite model of 

No. 2477— fanivedl Voile, in all 
the season’s best saades ~blac k, 
navy, light blue, green, pink. lave n 
der. ' Hemstitched collar and cufis 
of white Organdy, daintily trimmed 
Tne sash and tucks on vest and skirt 
add much to the Style of tais model 
Price $15.00 
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Of good quality 
No. 247 Chambray in desir- 


Trade Mark Reg 
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Ty and Tricycles 


>= The Colson Co. 4 


hdl Cedar St., Elyria, O, 





Nothing to do 
next Wednesday 
afternoon? 


| ae then Jerry Newcome approached from 
the street. His afternoon hours in his small, 
slow lay ollice were over. His quiet smile 
livided itself between the son lounging in the 
rocker and the woman standing. 

“By the way,” said Hortensia reflectively, 
“vou said yesterday that you fancied once 


you must rem aed me of some one whom I knew sentative in your 
once upon a time.” , 


Harry Newcome’s well-shaped blue eyes community ~ d ak- 
narrowed at her. ing care of Good 
‘In case you decide to go in for rain-coats H sekeeping re 
is 2 career,”-—she did not look at him but at ouse .€ eping re- 
‘T shan’t mind telling you-—” she newals 1S extremely 


s his father neared them 
ye ee easy and very lucra- 


* demanded the son, i ; : 

- "T] at you merely reminded me of some one tive. I’'xperience un- 

would like to know—some time.” She “age 
turned back and took her chair on the porch Address 
again as Jerry Newcome came up the Hampley 
steps instead of proceecing on to his own. 
“Pm glad Harry happened to come for a 
visit home while vou’re here, Miss Miller,” 
said his father. ‘So you could get acquainted 
WILD Cag h other.” 
Harry rose, laying a hand gently on his 
her's shoulder us he cid so, 
“Teuess Vil sce if I ay is busy,” 


You can put the time 
in very profitably by 
acting as our repre- 


HE charm of a beautiful 
+ complexion merits none but the 
finest and daintiest of face powders. 


_ , 
zy, reemans 
FACE POWDER 
For 40 years the choice of women 
who prize their beauty. Of lovely 

fragrance and closely clinging. 


ie +] 
Ms father 





necessary. 


Goop 


All tints at all toilet coun ans 50c (double the 
quantity of old size) plus 2c war 


HousEKEEPING 
Miniature box mailed for 4c plus le war 


Dept. 4D, 119 West 40th Street | THE me AN PERFUME Cx “1 
New York City Dept Cincinnati, O. 


4 2 a ee 
ee iiae 


In using advertisements see page 6 


fat 
he observed. 





There is pride of possession in ultra- 
smart, rich looking lingerie like 


LaGrécouP 


TAILORED UNDERWEAR 


is -toFit” 


SILK and COTTON FABRICS 


@) LA GRECQUE UNDER” “EAR CO. 


379 FIFTH AVE.—339 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 


























3-coat Enamel Finish on 
front, back and ends. 
Nickeled trimmings. Six 
134-inch legs. Lower 
drawer holds 40 pounds 
of flour; metal through- 
out; draws easily, and 
tips down which keeps 
flour to the front. Top 
drawer is all metal and 
is conveniently arranged 
with sliding metal shelf 
and cover for bread and 
cakes; moves on special 
slide that cannot bind. 
Cutlery drawer 3x19x19 
inches is partitioned. 
Kneading Board and 
Chopping Block. 


For All GOOD Housekeepers 


Good housekeepers take pride in the sanitary, snow-white beauty 


of Porce-Namel “Better Kitchen Tables.” 


The day of the old-fashioned roughly made kitchen table has passed. Porce- 


Namel Tables are incomparably better. 


construction, backs and ends finished. 


They are strongly made—three-ply panel 
Look best when placed in the middle of the 


kitchen floor. This pattern is not white enameled inside. Tops are Porce-Namel, as 


white as Para marble, as shining as a clean china 
sanitary beauty. They furnish the kitchen. 


plate. They are an achievement in 
Their greater usefulness and con- 


venience commend them to housewives and maids in every progressive home. 
f The comfortable revolving seat, which swings out of the way when not used, 
fills a long-felt kitchen need—an exclusive Porce-Namel feature. You will buy a 


Porce-Namel when you see them at your dealer’s. 


If your dealer does not sell them, write us and we will tell you of 
one who does, or supply you the style you want from our factory. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NAPPANEE, INDIANA 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


(Continued from page 45) 


he entered. Again he fell on his knees, and 
took off his dripping slicker. 

The girl greeted him from the berth. “Yoy 
look like a great bear, Jeems.”” There was q 
glad, welcoming note in her voice. 

He laughed, and drew the stool beside her 
and managed to sit on it, the roof compelling 
him to bend his head over a little. “I feel like 
an elephant in a birdcage,” he replied. “Are 
you comfortable, little Gray Goose?” 

“Ves. But you, Jeems? You are wet!” 

“But so happy that I don’t feel it, Gray 
Goose.” ; 

He could make her out only dimly there in 
the darkness of the berth. Her face was a pale 
shadow, and she had loosened her damp hair 
so that the warmth and dry air might reach it 
more easily. Kent wondered if she could hear 
the beating of his heart. He forgot the fire, 
and the darkness grew thicker. He could no 
longer see the pale outline of her face, and he 
drew back a little, possessed by the thought 
that it was sacrilegious to bend nearer to her, 
like a thief, in that gloom. She sensed his 
movement, and her hand reached to him and 
lay lightly with its finger-tips touching his arm. 

‘‘Jeems,” she said softly. “I’m not sorry— 
now—that I came up to Cardigan’s place 
that day—when you thought you were dying. 
I wasn’t wrong. You are different. And I 
made fun of you then, and laughed at you, be- 
cause I knew that you were not going to die. 
Will you forgive me?” j 

He laughed happily. “It’s funny how little 
things work out, sometimes,” he said. “‘ Wasn't 
a kingdom lost once upon a time because some 
fellow didn’t have a horseshoe? Anyway, I 
knew of a man whose life was saved because of 
a broken pipe-stem. And you came to me, and 
I’m here with you now, because—” 

“‘—_Of what?” she whispered. 

“Because of something that happened a 
long time ago,” he said. ‘Something you 
wouldn’t dream could have anything to do 
with you or with me. Shall I tell you about 
it, Marette?” 

Her fingers pressed slightly upon his arm. 
“Yes: 


“““F course, it’s a story of the Police,” he 

began. “And I won’t mention this fel- 
low’s name. You may think of him as that 
red-héaded O’Connor, if you want to. But I 
don’t say that it was he. He was a constable 
in the Service and had been away north looking 
up some Indians who were brewing an intox- 
icating liquor from roots. That was six years 
ago. And he caught something. Le Mori 
Rouge, we sometimes call it—the Red Death— 
or smallpox. And he was alone when the 
fever knocked him down, three hundred miles 
from anywhere. His Indian ran away at the 
first sign of it, and he had just time to get up 
his tent before he was flat on his back. I 
won’t try to tell you of the days he went 
through. It was a living death. And he 
would have died, there is no doubt of it, if it 
hadn’t been for a stranger who came along. 
He wasa white man. Marette, it doesn’t take 
a great deal of nerve to go up against a man 
with a gun, when you’ve got a gun of your 
own; and it doesn’t take such a lot of nerve to 
go into battle when a thousand others are 


| going with you. But it does take nerve to 


face what that stranger faced. And the sick 
man was nothing to him. He went into that 
tent and nursed the other back to life. Then 
the sickness got him, and for ten weeks those 
two were together, each fighting to save the 
other’s life, and they won out. But the glory 
of it was with the stranger. He was going 
west. The constable was going south. ‘They 
shook hands and parted.” 

Marette’s fingers tightened on Kent’s arm. 
And Kent went on. 

“And the constable never forgot, Gray 
Goose. He wanted the day to come when he 
might repay. And the time came. It was 
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American Tomes 


The business of Housekeeping demands efficiency. The details of 
management of the home, whether it be large or small, are identical, and the 
day set aside for the cleansing of the family wash brings its own peculiar prob- 
lem. In thousands of American homes the necessity of providing an abundance 
of snowy white linens has been met by the installation of the 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC WASHER 


Without effort or worry plenty 


of clean linen is.available not only 
for the usual family requirements but for 
unusual occasions as well. 


The Federal is distinctively a 
woman’s machine— Dainty in_ its 
scheme of blue and white enameled deco- 
ration—simple in its operation—safe be- 
cause every moving part is enclosed. Yet 
so rigidly and substantially constructed its 
life with ordinary care is unlimited. Its 
every feature emphasizes the careful thought 
of its designers for the comfort and con- 
venience of the woman, in its operation. 


Fluffy dainty underthings—soft 
filmy silks—rare laces and linens are 
washed with gentle tenderness— 
while blankets—bedspreads —rugs 
and woolens actually have added 
life when washed in the Federal. 


A touch of the switch—an 


oscillating motion in a wave-like 
swirl of suds—a few minutes’ time—a few 
cents for electricity—then the contented 
smile appears which always comes after 
having done athing economically and well. 


Space does not permit a complete description. Our treatise on the 
Federal, an interesting book, will be sent to you together with the name of 


your local dealer. Write for it today. 


Federal Electric Company 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 
LAKE AND DESPLAINES STREETS, CHICAGO 


91 New Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


627-649 West 43rd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in all large cities 
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In using advertisements see page 6 


Ff you have children in 
your home, let us send | 
them a Kiddies’ Kutoat 
model of the Federal. 
The cutout pasted up. 
will give you an idea 
of the individuality of 
the Federal. 
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af cage. tall and competent, your McDougall waits cheerily in the 
kitchen every morning; inspires a systematic start; marshals your 
working forces within comfortable reach; guards them from straying; 
hastens each duty to conclusion; and hurries you out, smiling and fresh, for 
a bit of relaxation . . . . Modern descendant of the first kitchen cabinet 
is your McDougall. Ancestral leadership, steadfastly upheld, exhibits 
itself in fine character of construction and complete convenience... . 
Lustrous beauty, sound oak sturdiness and rare utility combined—bright- 
ener of kitchen appearance, lightener of dreary routine—your McDougall. 


Exclusively McDougall: Auto-Front, the famous the finish of enduring luster; and numerous ex- 
patented wood curtain which drops open auto- _clusive refinements. Visit the McDougall dealer’s 
matically; the immaculate table top which is display or write for “The McDougall Method” 
tigid when extended; the mortised and tenoned a book that describes helpful kitchen arrange- 
joints throughout; the steel braced sanitary base; ment, and the seven McDougalls in white or oak. 


McDouGALL COMPANY, FRANKFORT, INDIANA, U. S. A 


* : 


McDougall 


THE FIRST KITCHEN CABINET 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


later, and it worked out in a curious way. 
man was murdered. And the constable, 
who had become a sergeant now, had talked 
h the dead man only a little while before he 
killed. Returning for something he had 
forgotten, it was the sergeant who found him 
dead. Very shortly afterward a man was ar- 
rested. There was blood on his clothing. 
The evidence was convincing, deadly. And 
this man—” 
Kent paused, and in the darkness Marette’s 
hand crept down his arm to his hand, and her 


ingers closed 1 it. 3 
a: Was the Beciegrte to save,” she whis- oy efx Sr 


pe red ; , . 
“Yes. When the halfbreed’s bullet got me, 
[ thought it was a good chance to repay Sandy a ome 


McTrigger for what he did for me‘in that tent 
years before. But it wasn’t heroic. It 
wasn’t even brave. I thought I was going to 
die and that I was risking nothing.” 

And then there came a soft, joyous little 
laugh from where her head lay on the pillow. 
“ And all the time you were lying so splendidly, 
Jeems—I knew,” she cried. “IT knew that you 
didn’t kill Barkley, and I knew that you 
weren't going to die, and I knew what hap- 


pened in that tent ten years ago. And— ; There is “erand piano quality” clear 
J 


years 





Jeems—Jeems—” through the Herrick Refrigerator—from 
She raised herself from the pillow. Her | the handsomely finished surface to the 
breath was coming a little excitedly. Both 
her hands, instead of one, were gripping his 
hand now. “I knew that you didn’t kill John ; 
Barkley,” she repeated. “And—Sandy | But beauty (though the first noticeable 
McTrigger didn’t kill him!” feature) is only incidental. More impor- 
“But— ‘ tant are the saving in i ceeping 
“He didn’t,’ she interrupted him, almost Stead ; h gin ice, the long keeping 
iii. “He was innocent, as innotent as of toods, the great ease of cleaning — 
you were. Jeems—Jeems—I know who killed | qualities due to the twenty-seven points 
arkle } bias ty, ae 
Markley. Oh, I Rnou-—t Suew of conscientious construction that make 


A choking sob came into her throat, and then “ re ” 
she added, in a voice which she was straining the Herrick truly The Kitchen Grand. 


to make calm ‘Don’t think that I haven't 

faith in you because I can’t tell you more now, Outside Icin 
Jeems,” she said. ‘You will understand — Convenience Herrick dealer. 

quite soon. When we are safe from the Police, and 26 oth. 

I shall tell you. TI shall keep nothing from you Her trick fe HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


ture descril Deu . ~ * 
hed. 104 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


beautiful, sanitary lining. 


Write for the name of the nearest 


then. I shall tell you about Barkley and 
Kedsty—everything. But I can’t now. It 
won't be long. When you tell me we are safe, 
I shall believe you. And then—’’ She 
withdrew her hands from his and dropped back 
on her pillow. ° = 

“And then—what?” he asked, leaning far Z 
over. 

“You may not like me, Jeems.” 

“T love you,” he whispered. ** Nothing in 

the world can stop my loving you.” 

“Even if I tell you—soon—that [ killed we 
Barkley?” | nb tees Cit S ~ 

“No. You would be ly ing.” , io 

“Or if I told you—that I—killed—Ked- | There's g Di fe inhieaie 


sty? 
“No matter what you said, or what proo Ask for “3 “een * a 
there might be back there, I would not believe M hv’ St Si USED (@rejbojttwsks 
sas Ki urphy Kn ‘ay-Sharp * DA as mee 
She was silent. And then, “ Jeems—”’ itchen nives 

2 in for cutting, paring MILLION pices 


“Yes, Niska, Little Goddess—?” | convenianes 
“T’m going to tell you something—now!” id peeling; made 1 holds its keenness. 
He waited. > } If your teal r cant rou send 35 cents for HOMES The A.Colburn Co,, 


sample. Write for cir: Philadelphia,US.A. 


in tree bookl 











“Tt is going to—shock you—Jeems.” 
He felt her arms reaching up. Her two 


hands touched his shoulders. | ; ok a : 
An es lis tening?”” si i = Better the Cooking 
a fa listeni ac \ CO tlt ih vo 
*— Bec Shas oe aa going to say it very ' A y: LTessen the Work 


L An 1 then sh vi Ss if c — Ss ours 
l 1 1. i : whisper d, n 
€ pere c 1S ave hours of kitchen 


ee fe ‘ 
I love you: | ! “ f drudgery, have better 
| : cooked foods and utilize 


For every da a the week. “San: auie Or ieee 
XXI iiheead Ht Se gpa ea oom 
Piessure Cooker you 


, : rae For every room. For general can prepare a_ whole 
N the slowly breaking gloom of the cabin, | : rag a Roane ag ogee 
wit ar Ts = oa ° ¢ 1e ne w e 
" with Marette’s arms round his neck, her soft  eotagea cleaning. ’ fuel. No odors can scent 
Ips give i cis “ent f anv mi 16 J = up the house, no flavor 
4 l en him to kiss, Kent tor many minutes Solid Cake. ’ escapes. Recommended 
Was conscious of nothing but the thrill of his by coon ins spot Ah ob 
és 3 | here-eall say fooc okec 
one great hope on earth come true. What he $ “under preas ite” Piaiceen aiden Be tter. A postal 


hi id pr Aye d for was no lon; ger a pre iver, and will bring intere sting illustrated booklet on‘*Steam 
Pressure Cooking.” Send for it now. 


what he had drearzcd of was 
é as no longer a dream; 
S inane WORKS 
yet fora space the reality of it seemed unreal. ase Spring Street places Eau Claire, Wis. 


What he said in these first moments of his 








| The Valley of Silent Men 


exaltation he would probably never remember, 
His own physical existence seemed a thing 
| trivial and almost lost, a thing submerged and 


swallowed up by the warm beat and throb of 

E LY A Bi D j Ry & E ef f ad fe)’, | D E a that other life, a thousand times more precious 
than his own, which he held in his arms. Yet 

| with the mad thrill that possessed him, in the 

embrace of his arms there was an infinite ten- 
ey a gentleness, that drew from Marette’s 
a ' | lips a low, glad whispering of his name. She 
Kill insect life at its source! Where it breeds! drew his head down and kissed him, and Kent 
The one-by-one fly swatter is out of style. Here is fell upon his knees at her side and crushed his 
i , face close down to her—while outside the 

new way. Easier, simpler and more effective. patter of rain on the roof had ceased, and 


Bull Dog Beond 5 ¢ Powder m the handy p nlite -like darkness was breaking with gray 


Bellows package when blown into a room kills flies! 7 hs — of bys be day yt 
: . out of the cabin and looked upon a splendid 

When shot into cracks and corners kills most of world. In his breast was the glory of a thing 

. new-born, and the world, like himself, was 

the small insect pests, ants, roaches, bed bugs. changed. Storm had passed. The gray river 


. lay under his eyes. Shoreward he made out 
The Patented Bellows Package the dark outlines of the deep spruce and cedar 

ly and balsam forests. About him there was a 
: : a ; great stillness, broken only by the murmur of 

i Fits the hand. Simply press it to drive a charge of the river and the ripple of water under the 
° os scow. Wind had gone with the black rain- 
powder into the tiniest cracks, the far-away » hard-to- clouds, and Kent, as he looked about him, saw 
get-at corners. It 1s a cleaner, more sanitary way. the swift dissolution of the last shadows of 
night, and the breaking in the east of a new 

paradise. In that east, as the minutes passed, 
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%% l } \ 4 Made of Flowers—Harmless to Humans there came a soft and luminous gray, and after 
AY ROAB© that, swiftly, with the miracle of far northern 


Also will not mjure animals. ¢ dawn, a vast, low-burning fire seemed to start 
ii Aol y far beyond the forests, tinting the sky with a 
{i}; 
i is 





Made of pulverized pyrethrum flow- delicate pink that crept higher and higher as 
: Kent watched it. The river, all at once, came 
ers. Use freely with perfect safety. AND out of its last drifting haze ot fog and night. 


in| 2 The scow was about in the middle of the chan- 
Bl lt ot If your dealer doesn’t handle 2 5 ¢ nel. Two hundred yards on either side were 
ae =, BULL DOG BRAND thick, green walls of forest glistening fresh and 


cool with the wet of storm.and breathing forth 


Nv ” INSECT POWDER the perfume which Kent was drawing deep into 
4, NSS 4 GQ? te ’ : . his lungs. 
Lis =) send us his name with / 

BED 25 cents and a full size SER the cabin he heard a sound. Marette was 


| up, and he was eager to have her come out 
i Hae ‘Em patented Bellows 3) and stand with him in this glory of their first 
af k ‘Il b f | day. He watched the smoke of the fire he had 

Rough package Wm be ‘ | built, hardwood smoke that drifted up white 
| and clean into the rain-washed air. The smell 
| of it, like the smell of balsam and cedar, was to 


postpaid DL Kent the aroma of life. And then he began 


mailed you 


| to clean out what was left of the water in the 

bk DO | bottom of the scow, and as he worked he 
FLY Ann | whistled. He wanted Marette to hear that 
whistle. He wanted her to know that day had 
brought with it no doubt for him. A great and 
glorious world was about them and ahead of 


fe 

<3 pier | them. And they were safe 
FRANK LABORATORI ES, As he worked, his mind became more than 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, ever set upon the resolution to take no chances. 
He paused in his whistling for a moment to 
laugh softly and exultantly as he thought of 
the years of experience which were his surest 
safeguard now. He had become almost un- 
cannily expert in all the finesse and trickery of 
his craft of hunting human game, and he knew 
what the man-hunters would do and what they 
would not do. He had them checkmated at 
4 thestart. And, besides—with Kedsty, O’Con- 
Your Leisure e Moments nor, and himself gone—the Landing was short- 
handed just at present. There was an enor- 
Perh z, ee Po mous satisfaction in that. But even with a 
ernaps you think you havent any leisure. A score of men behind him Kent knew that he 
busy woman said the other day that she would beat them. His hazard, if there was 


crocheted a set of doilies in the odd moments peril at all, lay in this first day. Only the 
. . . > 

after lunch and dinner, or when a friend came in Police gasoline launch could possibly overtake 
f } Y / Id " Sad os them. And with the start they had, he was 
or achat. You, too, could perhaps tind time to sure they would pass the Death Chute, conceal 
make the attractive crochet table runners for the scow, and take to the untracked forests 


dining-room and libra ry that Mrs. Orr illustrates north and west before the launch could menace 
them. After that he would keep always west 


2 i = 
Pe anon on page: 7°. and north, deeper and deeper into that wild and 
untraveled country which would be the last 

place in which the Law would seek for them. 

He straightened himself and looked at the 

smoke again, drifting like gray-white lace be- 

tween him and the blue of the sky, and in that 

moment the sun capped the tall green tops of 
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**Tommy! 
ruin —’’ 
“*Easy, Bess! 


You're standing on that chair! 


Don’t let that worry you. 


You’! 


This is the 


chair I refinished with ‘61’? Floor Varnish, the same 


varnish we’ve been wa/ding on for over two years! 


Although it isn’t best to use your chairs 
for stepladders, it’s reasonable to suppose 
that ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish, which wears for 
years on floors and linoleum, will give even 
longer service on furniture and woodwork 
of all kinds. 

Many a good piece of furniture can be 
reclaimed from the attic or storeroom 
and made like new with “‘6l.’’ The 
beautiful, semi-transparent wood-stain 
colors stain and varnish in one application, 
making the little jobs here and there 
around the house, a pleasure. *‘61’’ flows 
on smoothly without showing laps, streaks 
or brush marks. 

**61’’ Floor Varnish is not only water- 
proof, but tough, elastic, and wear reststing. 
That is why it is so highly prized. Any 
varnish can give a surface shine, but ‘*61”’ 
begins where ordinary varnishes stop. It 
stays where you put it! It 1s heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof. 

People have confidence in ‘‘61’’ for 
all household purposes, on account of its 


}»? 


dependable durability and universal adapt- 
ability. Its decorative range is wide, as it 
is made in the following natural wood 
colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahog- 
any, Walnut, Cherry, Forest Green; and 
Natural (clear varnish), Dull Finish and 
Ground Color. 

Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ““61.’’ Try the hammer 
test on the sample panel. You may dent 
the wood but the varnish won’t crack. 

If you are building or decorating, engage 
a good painter. He knows Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnishes and will be gladtousethem. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold 
by paint and hardware dealerseverywhere. 

Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back 

Pe & Lambert-inc. 79 Tonawanda 

Buffalo, N. Y, In Canada address 
a ‘Courtw right St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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See them! 
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ORLER 


PRODUCTS OF PEIDOLZ 


Home is a shrine—a sanctuary—around which all 
that is best and truest in life centers. Here our 
ideals, our hopes, our ambitions, are shaped. And 
contributing in no small part to the atmosphere of 
the home are the furnishings, the things with which 
we are daily surrounded,with which we live our lives. 


Here at Kohler this sentiment finds enthusiastic 
recognition, with the result that all our methods, 
our skill, our efforts, are bent towards producing 
enameled plumbing ware—bathtubs, kitchen sinks, 
lavatories—which answer not only the demand for 
utility and durability, but which support through 
their beauty and refinement the ideals out of which 
home atmosphere is created. 


How well Kohler products conform to the vision 
of leading architects,to the craftsmanship of the 
master plumbers, to the ideals of the public, is 
amply testified by the wide acceptance given to 
Kohler ware, not only in homes, both modest and 
pretentious, but in clubs, hotels and institutions 
as well. 


All Kohler products bear the mark “Kohler,” 
permanent but inconspicuous, as an everlasting 
guarantee of excellence. 


KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


the highest cedars, and day broke gloriously 
over the ¢ arth. 7 

For a quarter of an hour longer Kent mopped 
at the floor of the scow, and then—with a 
suddenness that drew him up as if a whip-lash 
had snapped behind him—he caught another 
aroma in the clean, forest-scented air. It was 
bacon and coffee! He had believed that 
Marette was taking her time in putting on dry 
footwear and making some sort of morning 
toilet. Instead of that, she was getting break- 
fast. It was not an extraordinary thing to do. 
To fry bacon and make coffee was not, in any 
sense, a remarkable achievement. But at the 
present moment it was the crowning touch to 
Kent’s paradise. She was getting his break- 
fast! And—coffee and bacon— To Kent 
those two things had always stood for home. 
They were intimate and companionable. 
Where there were coffee and bacon, he had 
known children who laughed, women who 
sang, and men with happy, welcoming faces. 
They were home-builders. 

“Whenever you smell coffee and bacon at 
a cabin,’ O’Connor had always said, “‘they’ll 
ask you in to breakfast if you knock at the 
door.” 

But Kent was not recalling his old trail 
mate’s words. In the present moment all 
other thoughts were lost in the discovery that 
Marette was getting breakfast—for him. 


E went to the door and listened. Then he 

opened it and looked in. Marette was on 
her knees before the open door of the stove, 
toasting bread on two forks. Her face was 
flushed pink. She had not taken time to brush 
her hair, but had woven it carelessly into a 
thick braid that fell down her back. She gavea 
little exclamation of mock disappointment 
when she saw Kent. 

“Why didn’t you wait?” she remonstrated. 
“T wanted to surprise you.” 

“Vou have,” he said. ‘‘And I couldn’t 
wait, I had to come in and help.” 

He was inside the door and on his knees 
beside her. As he reached for the two forks, 
his lips pressed against her hair. The pink 
deepened in Marette’s face, and the soft little 
note that was like laughter came into her 
throat. Her hand caressed his cheek as she 
rose to her feet, and Kent laughed back. And 
after that, as she arranged things on the shelf 
table, her hand now and then touched his 
shoulder, or his hair, and two or three times he 
heard that wonderful little throat-note that 
sent through him a wild pulse of happiness. 
And then, he sitting in the low chair and she on 
the stool, they drew close together before the 
ard that answered as a table, and ate their 
reakfast. Marette poured his coffee and 
stirred sugar and condensed milk in it, and so 
happy was Kent that he did not tell her he 
ised neither milk nor sugar in his coffee. The 
morning sun burst through the little window, 
and through the open door Kent pointed to the 
glory of it on the river and in the shimmering 
green of the forests slipping away behind. 
When they had finished, Marette went outside 
with him. 

For a space she stood silent and without 
movement, looking upon the marvelous world 
that encompassed them. It seemed to Kent 
that for 2 few moments she did not breathe. 
With her head thrown back and her white 
throat bare to the soft, balsam-laden air she 
laced the forests. Her eyes became suddenly 
filled with the luminous glow of stars. Her 





lace reflected the radiance of the rising sun, and | 


Kent. looking at her, knew that he had never 
seen her so beautiful as in these wonderful 
moments. He held his own breath, for he also 
knew that Niska, his goddess, was looking upon 
her own world again after a long time away. 
Her world—and his. Different from all the 
ther worlds God had ever made; different, 
even, irom the world only a few miles behind 
them at the Landing. For here was no sound 
or whisper of destroying human life. They 
were in the embrace of the Great North, and 











1 TWO MILLION BABIES USE IT 


First Aid tor 


Minor Injuries 


Even the most superficial cuts, 
bruises, and skin abrasions may 
become infected. Unpleasant and 
serious results sometimes develop. 
Every injury to the skin, however 
small, deserves careful attention. 


Cleanse thoroughly all minor skin 
injuries with Listerine. 


Its antiseptic properties, derived 
from balsamic essences and ozoni- 
ferous oils, tend to eliminate the 
causes of infection. 


Its boric acid content remains as 
a thin film over the wound, after 
the rest has evaporated. 


SSTERED IM YS PATENT SFE 
COHGt 25% 


LAMBER, * 
' PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS.MO.,U S.A. “ 


It encourages natural healing and 
protects against possible further 
infection. 


Listerine has an agreeable odor and 
does not stain the skin or linen. 
Its non-poisonous nature makes 
it an unusually convenient anti- 
septic for many uses. 


Manufactured only by 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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ABLAC 


Face Powper 


Hr 


LABLACHE IS KNOWN 


to millions‘of constant users and friends, to 
whom it clings with rapt appreciation—ever 


mindful of the good it must do. Harmless and % 
invisible—its re.ined odor 


only indicates its use. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream. 65¢ 
a box of druggists 
or by mail. Over 
two million boves 
soldannually. 
Send 10e for a 
sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers 
Dept. 61 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


In using advertisements see page 6 









* BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


Are perfect for preparing any number of 
appetizing dishes at small cost. 


Cod Fish Cakes Fish Salad 
Creamed Cod Fish _ Fish Soufflé 


B&M Fish Flakes possess the freshness of old ocean. 
















We catch only deep-sea fish, keeping the choicest of full 
meated Cod and Haddock Skilfully cooked, only the 
firm white meat is sealed in air-tight parchment-lined 
tins. You will enjoy the ease and economy of preparing 
a great variety of fish dishes that will delight the whole 
family. 

“Good Eating,” a helpful book of recipes for B & M Fish 
Flakes, sent free on request. 















Direct from the sea to you and immediately obtainable. 
AT YOUR GROCER’S 


BURNHAM & MORRILL COMPANY 74 Water Street 
Portland 






























Packing and specializing in State of Maine Food 
Products only—the best of their kind—including 
ota B&M Paris Sugar Corn, B& M Pork and 
yy” Beans, B & M Clam Chowder, B & M Clams, 
B& M Lobster. 
































How about 
adding to 
your pin- 
money ? 
SER 


You can do it just as easily as 
hundreds of other women who 
are using their spare time, ac- 
cording to our “‘extra-income 
plan.” Experience is unneces- 
sary. Just send us your name 













and address on a card, we will 
forward complete instructions 
and supplies immediately. 








Address Good Housekeeping, 
Dept. 4B 119 West 4oth Street, 
New York City. 
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it was drawing them closer, and with each 
minute nearer to the mighty, pulsing heart of 
it. The forests hung heavy and green and 
glistening with the wet of storm; out of them 
came the tremulous breath of life and the glory 
of living; they hugged the shores like watchfyl 
hosts guarding the river from civilization—and 
suddenly the girl held out her arms, and Kent 
heard the low, thrilling cry that came to her 
lips. 

She had forgotten him. She had forgotten 
everything but the river, the forests, and the 
untrod worlds beyond them, and he was glad, 
For this world that she was welcoming, that 
her soul was crying out to, was his world, for 
ever and ever. It held his dreams, his hopes, 
all the desires that he had in life. And when 
at last Marette turned toward him slowly, his 
arms were reaching out to her, and in his face 
she saw that same glory which filled her own. 

“T’m glad—glad,” she cried softly. “Oh, 
Jeems—I’m glad!” 

She came into his arms without hesitation; 
her hands stroked his face; and then she stood 
with her head against his shoulder, looking 
ahead, breathing deeply now of the sweet, 
clean air filled with the elixir of the hovering 
forests. She did not speak or move, and 
Kent remained quiet. The scow drifted 
around a bend. Shoreward a great moose 
splashed up out of the water, and they could 
hear him afterward, crashing through the 
forest. Her body tensed, but she did not 
speak. After a little he heard her whisper, 

“Tt has been a long time, Jeems. I have 
been away four years.” 

“And now we are going home, little Gray 
Goose. You will not be lonely?” 

“No. I was lonely down there. There 
were so many people, and so many things, that 
I was homesick for the woods and mountains. 
I believe I would have died soon. There were 
only two things I loved, Jeems—” 

“What?” he asked. 

“Pretty dresses—and shoes.” 

His arms closed about her a little more 
tightly. ‘‘I—I understand,” he laughed soft- 
ly. “That is why you came, that first time, 
with pretty high-heeled pumps.” 

He bowed his head, and she turned her face 
tohim. On her upturned mouth he kissed her. 

“More than any other man ever loved a 
woman I love you, Niska, little goddess,” 
he cried. 


HE minutes and the hours of that day stood 

out ever afterward in Kent’s life as unfor- 
gettable memories. There were times when 
they seemed illusory and unreal, as though he 
lived and breathed in an insubstantial world 
made up of gossamer things which must be the 
fabric of dream. These were moments when 
the black shadow of the tragedy from which 
they were fleeing pressed upon him, when the 
thought came to him that they were criminals 
racing with the law; that they were not on 
enchanted ground, but in deadly peril; that it 
was all a fools’ paradise from which some 
terrible shock would shortly awaken him. 
But ‘these periods of apprehension were, in 
themselves, mere shadows thrown for a mo- 
ment upon his happiness. Again and again 
the subconscious force within him pounded 
home to his physical brain the great truth 
that it was all extraordinarily real. 

It was Marette who made him doubt himself 
at times. He could not, quite yet, comprehend 
the fulness of that love which she had given 
him. More than ever, in the glory of this love 
that had come to them, she was like a child to 
him. It seemed to him in the first hours of the 
morning that she had forgotten yesterday, and 
the day before, and all the days before that. 
She was going home. She whispered that to 
him so often that it became a little song in his 
brain. Yet she told him nothing of that home, 
and he waited, knowing that the fulfilment of 
her promise was not far away. And he thought 
of Kedsty, and of the Law that was rousing 
itself into life back at Athabasca Landing. 


The Valley of Silent Men 
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the oven heat regulator that places 44 
oven temperatures at your command 


Only These Famous Gas Stoves are 
Equipped with the ‘“‘LORAIN”’ 


CLARK JEWEL.--George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
DANGLER--Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 
DIRECT ACTION--National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio. 

NEW PROCESS--New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL--Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE--Reliable Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio. 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use 
where gas is not available 
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Device 


¥ Cooks while you enjoy yourself 
ORMERLY women had little time for after- 


noon recreation and pleasures. The old time 


way of cooking made it necessary for them con- 
stantly to be in the kitchen. 

Now that is all changed—your afternoons can 
be your own. You can go and come and do just 
as you please. And your meals are always ready 
on time, and more delicious than ever. 

The wonderful invention that makes this possi- 
ble is the ‘‘LORAIN” Oven Heat Regulator. It 
has brought kitchen freedom and new cooking 
delight to thousands of women who use gas ranges. 


Ready to serve when you get home 
The “LORAIN” is a simple device 


that regulates your gas oven heat. You 
simply set the wheel at the temperature 
that you know brings the most perfect 
results. The heat never varies. It 
never fails. 

With this wonderful device on your 
gas stove foods formerly cooked on the 
top burners are now cooked with one 
heat in the oven. You put your entire 
meal in the gas oven at one time—meat, 
vegetables, dessert, whatever you have 
planned. 

Then you are off for the afternoon’s 
pleasure. You never even think about 
your cooking. And when you arrive 
home at dinner time, your meal is ready 
to serve—more delicious than if you 
spent your entire afternoon watching it. 


Every dish uniformly delicious 
That is but one “LORAIN” accom- 


plishment. Equally as important to 
housewives is the fact that it eliminates 
cooking guesswork. 


With the “LORAIN” Oven Heat 
Regulator there is no guesswork. You 
know the exact temperature for the 
most delicious result. You set the 
wheel exactly at that temperature. 

Thus your cooking is always uniform. 
Your foods are never overdone, or 
underdone, or burned. There are no 
“unlucky days” with the “LORAIN.” 


Every day’s cooking is delicious. 


You must see the “LORAIN” 
demonstrated 


The six famous stoves listed in this 
advertisement are the only gas ranges 
equipped with the “LORAIN” Oven 
Heat Regulator. The dealer in your 
city for any one of these stoves will be 
delighted to demonstrate this wonder- 
ful device for you. 

Go today and see this device in actual 
operation. Then you will know why 
housewives have hailed the “‘LO- 
RAIN” as the greatest advancement 
in cookery since the invention of the 
gas range itself. 


Every woman should have our interesting booklet “AN EASIER DAY’S WORK.” You 


will be delighted with this book. 


It will be sent you absolutely free. So write for it now. 


AMERICAN STOVE CO., 34 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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LOTHES are up, food is up, but the Pittsburg Automatic times 
Gas Water Heater still delivers ten gallons of sparkling Pune 


hot water fora penny. Fresh from the main it comes, rust- a 
free and clear, with the speed of a jack from the box. A turn of Ke 
of the faucet, and there it is! No worry! No filling of pots rigs 
or kettles, nor waiting for them to boil. love. 

It’s remarkable, when you think of it, that so many hot- a 

water comforts can be bought for a cent! Who wouldn’t mem 

pay a penny for a good hot bath? On wash-day, too, and haope 

at dish-washing time who wouldn’t give a penny for a rose 

plentiful supply of hot water? het 0 

Here’s the old pot and * i : a pallin 
crane method of heating The economy of the Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water om 
but not to be compared, for Heater is due to its human-like care with the gas. Not a nop 
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Closing the faucet automatically shuts off the gas through — 
the burners. i 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


And then she ran her fingers through his 
own and told him to wait, and ran into the 
cabin and came out a moment later with her 
brush; and after that she seated herself at the 
fulcrum of the big sweep and began to brush 
out her hair in the sun. 

“Tm glad you love it, Jeems,” she said. 

She unbound the thick braid and let the 
silken strands of it run caressingly between her 
fingers. She smoothed it out and brushed it 
until it was more beautiful than he had ever 
seen it, in that glow of the sun. She held it up 
so that it rippled out in shimmering cascades 
about her—and then, suddenly, Kent saw the 
short tress from which had been clipped the 
rope of hair that he had taken from Kedsty’s 
neck. And as his lips tightened, crushing 
fiercely the exclamation of his horror, there 
came a trembling happiness from Marette’s 
lips, scarcely more than the whisper of a song, 
the low. thrilling melody of Le Chaudiére. 

Her arms reached up, and she drew his head 
down to her, so that for a time his visions were 
blinded in that sweet smother of her hair. 


HE intimacy of that day was in itself like a 

dream. Hour after hour they drifted deep- 
er into the great north. The sun shone. The 
forest-walled shores of the river grew mightier 
in their stillness and their grandeur, and the 
vast silence of unpeopled places brooded over 
the world. To Kent it was as if they were 
drifting through Paradise. Occasionally he 
found it necessary to work the big sweep, for 
still water was gradually giving way to a swifter 
current. Beyond that there was no labor for 
him to perform. It seemed to him that with 
each of these wonderful hours danger was 
being left farther and still farther behind them. 
Watching the shores, looking ahead, listening 
for sound that might come from behind—at 
times possessed ot the exquisite thrills ot 
children in their happiness—Kent and Marette 
found the gulf of strangeness passing swiftly 
away from between them. They did not speak 
of Kedsty, or the tragedy, or again of the death 
of John Barkley. But Kent told of his days in 
the North, of his aloneness, of the wild, weird 
love in his soul tor the deepest wildernesses. 
And from that he went away back into dim 





and distant yesterdays, alive with mellowed | 


memories of boyhood days spent on a farm. 


To all these things Marette listened with glow- | 


ing eyes, with low laughter, or with breath that 
rose or fell with his own emotions. 
her own days down at school and of their ap- 
palling loneliness; of childhood spent in the 
forests; of the desire to live there always. 
But she did not speak intimately of herself or 
her life in its more vital aspects; she said 
nothing of the home in the Valley of Silent 
Men, nothing of father or mother, sisters or 
brothers. And Kent did not question. He 
knew that those were among the things she 
would tell him when that promised hour came, 
the hour when he would tell her they were safe. 

[here began to possess him now a growing 
eagerness for this hour when they should leave 
the river and take to the forests. He explained 
to Marette why they could not float on in- 
definitely. The river was the one great artery 
through which ran the blood of all traffic to the 
lar north. It was patrolled. Sooner or later 
they would be discovered. In the forests, with 
4 thousand untrod trails to choose, they would 
be safe. He had only one reason for keeping 
to the river until they passed through the 
Death Chute. It would carry them beyond a 
steat swampy region to the westward, through 
which it would be impossible for them to make 
their way at this season of the year. Other- 
Wise he would have gone ashore now. He loved 
the river, had faith in it, but he knew that 
hot until the deep forests swallowed them, as a 
Vast ocean swallows a ship, would they be 
beyond the peril that threatened them from 
the Landing, 

Three or four times between sunrise and 
hoon they saw life ashore and on the stream; 
once a scow tied to a tree, then an Indian camp, 
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Harbinger 
of Spring 


HEN there is no soot to 

fall, when the buds begin 
to swell, when the sun begins to 
shine warm— nd the ONE MIN- 
UTE housewife hangs her white 
clothes outdoors— you know 
that spring is coming. 


“QNEVASHER 


The ONE MINUTE Washer is making snow white 
lines for more than a million housewives. It washes 
so perfectly and quickly, without the least bit of 
wear and tear on the clothing, that the housewives 
who have seen it work will not be without the ONE 
MINUTE Washer. The ONE MINUTE is built to 
take the hard work and drudgery out of washday. 
It is simple in construction, there are no complicated 
parts to get out of order. 


That is the reason why so many ONE MINUTES 
are in use. 


We have a very instructive booklet. 
an ABC Book for the kiddies. 


ONE MINUTE MFG. CO., 


Cut 

Your 
Family’s 
Clothing Bill! 


Those suits that are good except that they are shiny— 
the skirts that are spotted, they can be made to look 
like new with Shine-Off. Shine-Off comes in handy 
cake form all ready for use. 


Shine-Off 


Removes shine by scientifically raising a new nap. 
Nothing else like it. Non-explosive, non-poisonous— 
won't injure the cloth. Takes out Grease and Oil 
Spots, Fruit Stains, ete., without leaving a ring. 
They won't come back. In thousands of homes today. 





25 Cents (Canada 35 Cents) 
Shine-Off should be in every home, office, and trav- 
eling bag. If your dealer hasn't as yet stocked 
Shine-Off send us his name, this ad, and 25 cents, 


= UTILITY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 244 1726 Lytton Bidg., Chicago, Mlinois 


Wood tub holds the heat in—keeps the water hot. 
The Peg Dolly which stirs the clothes is the real 
scientific result of experimenting to find a perfect 
mechanical washer. Swinging, reversible wringer 
wrings from four positions, without moving tubs or 
basket. Equipped with instant safety release—no 
danger of catching fingers in wringer. 


The ONE MINUTE is made in Electric, belt power 
and hand models—a model for every home at a 
price for any purse. Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the ONE MINUTE—or see your neighbor’s. 


“Clothes Washing and Dry Cleaning’ for you, also 
We will gladly send them free on request. 


125 4th Street, Newton, lowa 


OUTLASTS 
THREE 
ORDINARY 
DRYERS 


Hill Champion Clothes 

* Dryers will withstand 

years of use and expo- 

sure. Heavy malleable 

castings, thorough construction. best cotton- 

thread line, seasoned wood or galvanized steel- 
tubing posts assure lifetime service. 


HILL CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYERS 


saves time and steps. No trudging through wet 
grass—hang all clothes from one position. The re- 
volving arms bring every inch of drying space 
within easy reach. Hill Dryers keep clothes clean- 
er—lawns neater and more attractive. Fold up 
and take in house when not in use. Millions of 
users. Some Hill Dryers in active service more 
than a generation and still good. Write for 
Folder ‘‘C'’—today. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
48 Central Street :: Worcester, Mass. 
Good opportunity for live dealers—Write now 


In using advertisements see page 6 





The Valley of Silent Men 


and twice trappers’ shacks built in the edge of 

=r r little clearings. With the beginning of after. 

CX ; noon Kent felt growing within him something 

A.P.W. 4) 2 PURE WHITE | that was not altogether eagerness. It was, at 

SATIN TISSUE 7% QUALIT y %~-  cRoSS CUT times, a disturbing emotion, a foreshadowing 

ONLIWON ame FORT ORANGE of evil, a warning for him to be on his guard. 

2 PAPER —) He used the sweep more, to help their progress 

Q, cs / in the current, and he began to measure time 

: ODU Asean ta and distance with painstaking care. He 

ca )} | recognized many landmarks. By four o'clock 

i ' or five at the latest, they would strike the head 

of the Chute. Ten minutes of its thrilling 

passage and he would work the scow into the 

| concealment he had in mind ashore, and no 

longer would he fear the arm of the law that 

| reached out from the Landing. As he planned 

he listened. From noon on he never ceased to 

| listen for that distant putt, putt, putt, that 

| would give them a mile’s warning of the ap- 
sinitoeeneinemnins proach of the patrol launch. 

RR He did not keep his plans to himself. Mar- 
ette sensed his growing uneasiness, and he 
made her a partner of his thoughts. 

a oo “Tf we hear the patrol before we reach the 
Buy Toilet pe still _ — to run ashore,” he 
assure er. “And they won’t catch us, 
Pap ec by | We'll be harder to find A two needles in a 

NAME haystack. But it’s best to be prepared.” 
So he brought out his pack and Marette’s 
smaller bundle, and laid his rifle and _ pistol 

| holster across them. 


Avoid Embarrassment | T was three o’clock when the character of 


x 4 the river began to change, and Kent smiled 

It is always embarrassing for women to ask a clerk | tapvily. qthey were entering upon swift 
° ° ° waters. There were places where the channel 

for Toilet Paper. It is no longer necessary, if you get narrowed, and they sped through rapids. Only 
° » j | where unbroken straight waters stretched out 
acquainted with A. a W. QUALITY PRODUCTS. | ahead of them did Kent give his arms a rest 
| from the sweep. And through most of the 

straight water he added to the speed of the 

A.P.W. QUALI I Y PROD UCTS ! scow. Marette helped him. In him the ex- 

é eee é qguisite thrill of watching her slender, glorious 

are the five leading STAND- Help yourself to a folder— body as it worked with his own never grew old. 


ARD Brands of Toilet Paper ° = make your selection from the | She laughed at him over the big oar between 
that have been the choice of actual samples in the folder— — a oe sun eee _ ‘i Ws 

e ee a : eS : 1air. Her parted lips were rose-red, her cheeks 
careful home. keepers for ares | ask for the paper BY NAME flushed, her eyes like sun-warmed rock violets. 
They differ in texture, weight } —without embarrassment. More than once, in the thrill of that afternoon 


and size of sheet but NOT in | In future buy by name—just flight, as he looked at the marvelous beauty of 
Quality. They are SOLD BY ask for a package of the brand her, he asked — if . could «4 Nore 
SAMPLE by dealers who dis- you selected and you will be | butsiéesm. Ape mas ten -cnte see 
1 his “Take One” Counte bi “eae f joyously, and paused in his swinging o 
play this “lake Une Counter 2 sure to get the same fine, firm, — sweep, and proved that it was real and true. 


Stand for your convenience. soft, sanitary, paper. And Kent thanked God, and worked harder. 
Once, a long time ago, Marette told him, she 
| had been through the Chute. It had horrified 


your dealer does not have the FREE folders send us his : : : 
her then. She remembered it asa sort of death 
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name and we will forward you the folder, samples of the | : eee Ase 
papers and the name of our nearest dealer in a plain sealed | monster, roaring for its victims. As they 
drew nearer to it, Kent told her more about it. 


envelope. 

| Only now and then was a life lost there now, he 

WA, P. W. PAPER Co. Department 14 Albany N VY said. At the mouth of the Chute there was a 
: ; ; ; great, knife-like rock, like a dragon’s tooth, 

- —>| | that cut the Chute into two roaring channels. 
If a scow kept to the left-hand channel it was 
safe. There would be a mighty roaring and 
© | thundering as it swept on its passage, but that 

P ” / / / / | roaring of the Chute, he told her, was like the 
TO Ct your Uu é LHS barking of a harmless dog. Only when a scow 

| became unmanageable, or hit the —— 

; is i rs four tins , 2 : | Tooth, or made the right-hand channel insteat 
We furnish binders that hold your bulletins safely and allow ofthe leit. eastherctanenty. ‘Tine weet 


you to add new bulletins as they are published. Send for yours | delightful little note of laughter in Marette’s 
and any bulletins from our list that you lack. | throst when Kent told her that. f 
) you lack “You mean, Jeems, that if one of three 


possible things doesn’t happen, we'll get 
| through safely?” 





Spring Back Binder P é ‘ : « “$1.50 





The I irst Kitchen Equipment and Utensils. i : .10 | "Nome of then is possible—with us,” s 
An Efficient Home Laundry . . : ‘ ; ; .10 corrected himself quickly. “We've a_ tight 
little scow, we’re not going to hit the rock, and 
we'll make the left-hand channel so smoothly 


Fireless Cookery ' : : : : . . : 10 
Conservation Canning . . ; : : ; F 10 | I I . me! 
Menu Building by Calories. ; ‘ : : : .06 you won’t know when it happens. c “i yo 
Cooking by Te ores. at her with splendid confidence, ; I’ve bee 
A Taset ig sslncasne : : : : : : ae through it a hundred times,” he said. 

Quarterly Supplements to Household Engineering (set of 7) 35 He listened. Then, suddenly, he drew out 
his watch. It was a quarter of four. Mar- 
ette’s ears caught what he heard. In the alr 
was a low, trembling murmur. It was growing 
slowly but steadily. He nodded when she 
looked at him, the question in her eyes. 


Goop HovusEeKEEPING INstTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York 
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One of the greatest advances of all 
times in hot water bottles 


The Miller Black Beauty 


ORMERLY all} hot water bot- 

tles were more ‘or less alike. 
Many manutacturers made good 
bottles. But there were limitations, 
which were dificult to overcome. 


Then came the Miller Black Beauty! 
And with it one of the greatest ad- 
vances of all times in the manufac- 
ture of hot water bottles. 


Made of Tread Stock 


The Miller Black Beauty is made of 
heavy black tire-tread stock. This 
stock is made to withstand thou- 
sands of miles of pounding over 
stones and ruts. No abuse that 
could be given to a hot water bottle 
could equal this. 


This bottle also has no seams to 
leak or come apart. And too, it is 


doubly reinforced at those places 
where seams usuaily are. 


The Miller C-Kure-Nek is also a 
great advance. The metal thimble 
into which the stopper screws is 
imbedded in solid thick rubber 
before vulcanizing. It is absolutely 
water tight. 


Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods 


The Miller Rubber Ccmpany also 
makes Household Gloves, Rubber 
Sponges, Sanitate Diapers, Nipples, 
etc., etc. All are made by highly 
specialized methcds, and to meet 
the rigid rules of surgeons and 
hospitals. 


When you puy rubber gocds insist 
upon Miller. You wiil know the 
authorized Miller Dealer in your 
locality by the Miller Dealer Sign 
shown in this advertisement. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. E-38, Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Miller Uniform Geared-to-the-Road Tires. Also Miller Red and Gray Inner 
Tubes—Team-mates of Uniform Tires. 
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Look for this Miller Sign in Your 
Druggist’s Window 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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America’s Housekeepers Lead the World 


HE business of housekeeping—as old as the human race itself and grester 
than all other industries combined—will remain to the end of the world the 
most honorable of all professions. In no other period of history in any land 

on earth has the business of housekeeping been so far advanced as in America by 
the wives and mothers of today, through the aid of modern mechanical house- 
cleaning utilities. 


“*Cleans Without Beating and Pounding’? 


Housekeepers yet unborn will give thanks to the women of this generation 
whose insistent demand for a more efficient and speedy sweeping and cleaning 
“tool” than the broom, inspired the invention of the OHIO-TUEC, the electric 
vacuum cleaner that “Cleans Without Beating and Pounding.” 

Look for the red band. Write for handsome new catalogue. 

THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Piant—Toronto, Ont. 
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The Valley of Silent Men| 


“The rapids at the head of the Chute!” he} 
cried, his voice vibrant with joy. “We’ve} 
beat them out. We're safe!” 

They swung around a bend, and the white} 
spume of the rapids lay half a mile ahead of} 
them. The current began to race with them} 
now. Kent put his whole weight on the sweep) 
to keep the scow in mid-channel. 

“We're safe,” herepeated. ‘‘Do you under-| 
stand, Marette? We're safe!” 

He was speaking the words for which she 
had waited, was telling her that at last the hour| 
had come when she could keep her promise to! 
him. The words, as he gave them voice,| 
thrilled him. He felt like shouting them.| 
And then all at once he saw the change that 
had come into her face. Her wide, startled) 
eyes were not looking at him, but beyond. | 
She was looking back in the direction from| 
which they had come, and even as he stared her! 
face grew white. 

“ Listen!” 

She was tense, rigid. He turned his head. 
And in that moment it came to him above the 


growing murmur of the river—the putt, putt,| 


putt of the Police patrol boat trom Athabasca 
Landing! 

A deep breath came from between his lips. 
When Marette took her eyes from the river 
and looked at him, his face was like carven rock. 
He was staring dead ahead. 

“We can’t make the Chute,” he said, his! 
voice sounding hard and unreal to her. “If| 
we do, they’ll be up with us before we can land 
at the other end. We must let this current! 
drive us ashore—now.” 


AS he made his decision, he put the strength 
of his body into action. He knew there 
was not the hundredth part of a second to lose. 
The outreaching suction of the rapids was} 
already gripping the scow, and with mighty) 
strokes he fought to work the head of his craft 
toward the westward shore. With swift un- 
derstanding Marette saw the priceless value of 
a few seconds of time. If they were caught in 
the stronger swirl of the rapids before the shore | 
was reached, they would be forced to run the} 
Chute, and in that event the launch would be 
upon them before they could make a landing 
farther on. She sprang to Kent’s side and 
added her own strength in the working of the| 
sweep. Foot by foot and yard by yard the 
scow made precious westing, and Kent’s face 
lighted up with triumph as he nodded ahead 
to a timbered point that thrust itself out like a 
stubby thumb into the river. Beyond that 
point the rapids were frothing white, and they 
could see the first black walls of rock that} 
marked the beginning of the Chute. 
“We'll make it,” he smiled confidently. 
“We'll hit that timbered point close inshore. 
I don’t see where the launch can make a landing 
anywhere within a mile of the Chute. And 
once ashore we’ll make trail about five times as 
fast as they can follow it.” Marette’s face 
was no longer pale, but flushed with excite- 
ment. He caught the white gleam of teeth 
between her parted lips. Her eyes shone 
gloriously, and he laughed. 
“You beautiful little fighter,” he cried 
exultantly. “ You—you—” 
His words were cut short by a snap that was 
like the report of a pistol close to his ears. He} 
pitched forward and crashed to the bottom of 
the scow, Marette’s slim body clutched in his 
arms as he fell. In a flash they were up, and 
mutely they stared where the sweep had been. 
lhe blade of it was gone. Kent was conscious 
of hearing a little cry from the girl at his side, | 
and then her fingers were gripping tightly | 
again about his thumb. No longer possessed 
of the power of guidance, the scow swung side- | 
ways. It swept past the wooded point. The 
white maelstrom of the lower rapids seized 
uponit. And Kent, looking ahead to the black 





them, drew Marette close in his arms and held| 
her tight. 
(To be continued) 
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ba 4 x Use them ' to mount all kodak! do and how to do 


At all druggists: Roller Seed 25c, Maizena Biscuit 20c. 
Direct from us, parcel post paid: Roller Seed and 


maw of the death-trap that was waiting for) sample box Maizena Biscuit for 35c. 


| MAX GEISLER BIRD CO.,'Dept, S-1, Omaha, Nebr. 










The Extravagance of Cheapness 
As Applied to Home Building 


HE important thing about any purchase 

is not what you pay, but what you get 

for the purchase price. The “cheap” 
purchase is often the most extravagant. 







If you are thinking of building, the chapter, 
“The Extravagance of Cheapness,” in “The 
Story of Brick,’’ will interest you. It presents, 
simply and briefly, the relation of first-cost to 
final economy in home-building investment. 









People generally concede that Face Brick is 
the most desirable building material from the 
standpoint of permanence, comfort, safety 
from fire, and beauty; but many still believe 
it is “too expensive.” As a fact, the many 
savings in the Face Brick house, such as 
depreciation, maintenance, repairs, etc., soon 
cancel the slight difference in first-cost over 
less durable, less beautiful materials. 


“The Story of Brick’’ is an attractive booklet, 
full of pictures and information that will in- 
terest every prospective home tuilder. You 
will probably be surprised to learn how little 
more a Face Brick house really costs. 


















Send for your copy today. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1129 Westminster Building, Chicago 
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it. Also a 130-page catalog - 


pictures post cards, clippings in album. | beautiful flowers, shrubs 


m0) Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart! 
of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper ornamental plants. 


> Slip th g s_of pictures, th t and stick : 7 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss, At photo Renuisty your home. Yours 

supply, drug and stat’y stores. Accept no substitution;| the ask ng. Write today. 7 

there is se .10c og pln kg. and samples. 1OWA SEED CO., Dept. GH Des Moines, lows 













from Engel Mfg. Co. pt. 32D, 1456 ind Ave., CHIC. 








A CONSTANT DELIGHT 


in the home is the bird fed on 


MAX GEISLER’S 
Roller Seed and Maizena Biscuit 


8 = “The Scientifically Balanced Food” 


PURITY CROSS 


Creamed Finnan Haddie 
s au Gratin 
No fish odors! Just heat and 
serve. ‘Délicious! 
MADE BY A MASTER CHEF IN A 
MODEL KITCHEN 


Handy Tins~All Quality Stores 


"frie mooxter | é 
Tite Daily Menu Maker 
PIRITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 








Mrs. W. H. Heffley, 1910 Broadway, Logansport, 
Colo., writes: ‘‘Since feeding our canaries your 
Roller Seed and Biscuit they sing better than ever; 
it certainly is fine.” 













Valuable Bird Book Free for your druggist’s name. 


Birds and Pet Animals-30 Years in Business--Illus. Catalog Free. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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FOR EATING AND DRINKING 


Advertising 
and tomorrow’s children 


The different kinds of food that tomorrow’s children will eat, the 
very patterns of the silverware they use, the type of appliances in 
which the food will be prepared—all of these elements will un- 
questionably be the result of today’s advertising. 

Just as a new kind of bean was developed during the war and is 
being sold successfully today; just as art is being sold very gen- 
erally in the form of new silverware patterns; just as modern 
efficiency is being instituted into the household as the result of 
advertising, so, practically every department of household activ- 
ity is being touched by this tremendous economic force. Touched 
by it, yes. But more, it is improved by it, made better. 

The advertisements you read today will effect your children to- 
morrow. That is why it is absolutely essential that advertising 
be as truthful and as unfaltering as time itself. And because it js 
so tremendously reliable, it will continue to be the genuine force 
that it is today. : 
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Children of Storm 


(Continued from page 35) 


been torn, and they had been forced to look 
on a secret deformity. 

On their return Ursula went straight to her 
own room. There was a dance to be prepared 
for in a few minutes, but she dismissed her 
maid, too disturbed to bear that person’s 
over-perfect attentiveness. It was not only 
the scene with Powys; it was the realization 
that in a moment, at the first rough touch, the 
whole fabric of their happiness had fallen in 
tatters. It had been an illusion, a kind of 
intoxication, a thing of youth and sunshine 
and good food and ragtime—a pitiful thing. 





HE had been lying idle, curled up in the 

big -armchair outside the circle of light, 
her eyes closed, given over to a dispirited 
weariness, but at the familiar knock she 
caught up a book and began to read. She had 
no idea what it was she read, but she felt 
that if she did not fix her mind on something 
impersonal, she might burst out crying, and 
she was always ashamed of tears. Moreover, 
she wanted desperately to hold off a collision 
that she knew to be inevitable. She was too 
tired, too bewildered, and too self-disgusted to 
face it steadily. If it came now, she might be 
swept off her feet. 

Adam Brodie closed the door and walked 
heavily across the room. Mentally she was 
watching him. It seemed to her that a loath- 
some, grinning spirit sat at her elbow, jogging 
her. 

‘Look at the way he moves! Is he afraid 
of breaking something? Why doesn’t he walk 
as though he had a right to be here? But 
then, of course, he hasn't. He belongs to his 
grocer’s shop!” 

She went sick and rigid with shame. She 
was a traitor, listening to the mean malice of 
an enemy. She was so low and treacherous 
that her love hid its face from her. At least her 
love must be real enough, since it could hurt 
her unbearably. 

“Ursula—” 

She heard him, but could not answer. so 
overwhelming was the tumult within her, 
and he repeated her name on a new note of 
bitter impatience. 

She looked up then and knew instantly that 
| for him, at any rate, some crisis had been 


| reached. His appearance shocked her like a 
| call for help. He looked demoralized, as 


though the earth had shaken under his [cet 
and he no longer knew where to find security. 
He held a letter in his hand, and now he gave 
it to her in silence. 

It was a typewritten letter on official paper 
with a badly scrawled signature. It regretted 

it went briefly into the unfavorable circum- 
stances. 

“What is it, Adam? I don’t understand.” 

“They’ve chucked me out,” he said. 
“They’ve turned me down.” He made a con- 
vulsive effort to control himself. ‘* You see 
what they say. They want airmen, gunners, 
sappers, technical chaps, not just fighters like 
me. You can pick them up by the dozen any 
old time.” He jerked his head back with a 
laugh that jarred on her. “And my God, I 
thought it was just a matter of making up my 
mind, of screwing myself up to it. I never had 








a doubt! They couldn’t say I was no good at 
that, could they? Id proved it, right up out of 
the ranks, over the heads of your Oxford and 
Cambridge chaps, on my own!” 

She watched him helplessly. She found her- 
self wondering what this man was doing in 
her room, so much a stranger had he become to 
her. He had begun to pace backward and for- 
ward through the soft light as though he dared 
not stand still, and this lack of restraint 1n 
some one she had believed brave and cool- 
headed made it difficult for her to speak 
patiently. 

“Adam, I’m sorry to be so stupid, but I 
don’t understand even now. You didn’t want 

| to stay in the army. You wanted to be de- 











A Secret 
We Shall Never Tell 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti is the most amazing dish created in these kitchens. 
Neapolitan spaghetti was long considered inimitable. It had a world-wide fame. 
But Van Camp has excelled it, and immensely. And Italian connoisseurs concede it. 


A Priceless Recipe 


A foreign chef, some years ago, brought us 
the finest of Italian recipes. Then our culinary 
experts, college trained, started to perfect it. 

First they found a cheese such as Italy can't 
produce. And only one small community 
produces it in America. 

They found a spaghetti made by a new 
process, from Durum wheat. Italy makes no 
spaghetti like this. 

By countless tests they created a sauce such 
as never was used in spaghetti. And they de- 
veloped new methods of cooking. 


’ 
In Van Camp’s Alone 

This flavor, zest and quality are found in 
Van Camp's alone. Our methods are secret 
and will never be told. 

We value the formula at $500,000, because 
it makes Van Camp's supreme among lovers of 
spaghetti. 


Our scientific cooks insist that every Van 
Camp product must excel ail others. But Van 
Camp’s Spaghetti is considered their most Epi 
ee icures 
From Naples remarkable creation. = 

The Dasic recipe came to us from Naples. i, Me E “ ee . a often come here to learn the secrets of 
Thousands who tasted this spaghetti Pry 1 a5 one mne exampie of scientific Van Camp's Spaghetti. Even native 
there carried its fame the world over cookery. It comes in cans of three sizes, Italians concede its supremacy. 


* ) 
Other Van Camp’s Prepared in the Van 
Products Include Camp Kitchens at 
Indianapolis 


Pork. and Beans Soups 


@ ITALIAN 
Evaporated Milk % h tt Peanut Butter 
a e I —— Chili Sauce, etc. 


ChiliCon Carne Catsup 
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Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
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Van Camp’s 


Made of nuts so blended and 
so toasted as to yield a 
matchless flavor 


Baked as homes can’t bake Based on a famous French 
beans, yetevery beanis nut- rec pe, but perfected by our 
like, mellow, whole. scentific cooks. 


In using advertisements see page 6 203 
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“Constructively Lazy” 
—and glad of it!— 


Other women wonder 


how this college trained 


woman manages to keep her home so perfectly and 
still have time for her family life, for social engage- 


ments, and for physical and intellectual recreation. 


The secret, in her own words, 
is that she is “‘constructively 
lazy.” She never does anything 
a machine can do better. She 
makes a study of labor-saving 
appliances, buys the best and 
gets rid of back numbers as 
quickly as she finds anything 
better. 


She had another washing ma- 
chine. She sold it and bought 
a Laun-Dry-Ette. She instantly 
appreciated that a washing ma- 
chine that dries the clothes, ready 
for the line, without a wringer 
goes a step further than any 
other machine saving the but- 
tons, the clothes, the ironing 
time, and a sood deai of room 
besides, is a better-than-ordinar\ 
investment. 


If you value your hands, like 
to keep them nice, and like to 
have more time, you too will be 
interested in this extraordinary 
electric washing machine. It 
washes anything and everything 
that any first class washing ma- 
chine will wash—and does more. 
It dries the clothes by centrifu- 
gal force, ready for the line in 
one minute. 


Any Laun-Dry-Ette dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate its advan- 
tages. If there is no Laun-Dry-. 
Ette dealer in your locality take 
this advertisement to the nearest 
dealer in electrical supplies and 
ask him to order one for you. 
Price is no higher than that ask- 
ed for ordinary machines. Write 
for a copy of latest descriptive 
booklet. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Company 
1188 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


If it has a wringer it isn't a Laun-Dry-Fite 


-DRY-] 


s:-and-Dries -Without:a-Wringer-: 
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Children of Storm 
mobilized. You said it wasn’t ycour—your 
BIACE. oe ae itt 

“Tt isn’t—it isn’t—nothing is.” He stopped 
for an instant, staring at her with the fixity of 
some one striving desperately to retain a sem- 
blance of self-control. ‘All the same—I ap- 
plied for a commission in the Regulars.”’ 

“When?” 

“When I knew I couldn’t get a decent job 
anyw here else.”’ 

“Oh, Adam, there was no need. ‘Why are 
you so impatient? You expect things to drop 
jrom heaven. You had only to wait.” 

“T couldn’t wait.” 

“That's absurd.” She went up to him, put- 
ting her hands on his shoulders. She was very 
tender to him because of her secret, growing 
impatience. “Why can’t you wait? You’ve 
worked and suffered for five years. If any one 
has a right to rest, you have.” 

“T’'ve no money,” he said suddenly. 

“Money?” She had never thought of| 
money. And yet it was grotesquely obvious 
that she should have thought of it. Distressed 
as she was at her own short-sightedness, his 
attitude seemed to her exaggerated, almost 
theatrical. She laughed genuinely. ‘Oh, 
Adam, which of us is the bigger duffer—I, for 
not realizing, or you, for being so serious? Is} 
that what has been troubling you?” 

“T’m cleaned out,” he said. “I’ve had my 
pay and my savings. I thought it would be 
enough till things straightened up. But it 


wasn’t. I didn’t realize—” : 
“That you had married any one so reck- Yor Sea a 
lessly extravagant?” She was smiling at him LY 
still, but there was a faint anger in her blood R ° 4 Fi 
that frightened her. ‘‘ But, Adam, you must be OO? 1/4 /, C OIE 
just. I didn’t want you to spend your money 
on me, and the arrangement that you insisted HE comfort-theme of the living room 
on went against the family’s feeling. They | is gained by one color treatment. The 
gave in only to please you. But they hated it.| formality of the dining room by another. While 
It wasn’t necessary. We didn’t want it, any of| stil] another is required for a “spick and span” 
us. You know as well as I do that I have} effect in the kitchen. 
‘money enough.” | 
He pulled her hands violently from his} All Liquid Velvet finished walls are beautiful, 
shoulders. *‘Do you think I’m going to live|quiet in tone, clean looking and washable. 
on your money?” |They are subdued, velvety walls—and remain 
“T have lived on yours,” she answered|in the background. 
steadily. 
“Of course you have! You’re my wife.” |Licuid Velvet flat wall enamel is adaptable to 
“T haven’t ceased to be an individual.”’ levery room inthe home. Any effect can be had 
| with its sixteen?different colors. 





“Tam responsible for you.” 


“Tam responsible for myself. I married you| M 
because I loved you, not to be supported.” O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
¥ 608 Washington Avenue South Bend, Indiana 


“It is my right and my duty.” _ " 5 
“Then we look at things from a different Varnish Makers for Half a Century 


angle.” eee 


HEY were both afraid now. They had 

struck a rock whose existence neither of 
them had suspecte,d and in the rebound they | 
were caught by a new current which was sweep- | 
ing them on faster and faster—whither, they| 
dared not think. She made an effort to hold 
them both back. She conjured up every fine 
and tender moment in their life together to 
quiet her surging irritation. 

“Adam, we mustn’t quarrel, must we? Not| 
about money, anyhow. It’s absurd and horri-| 
ble. After all, what does money mean? It’s 
a stupid nothing. It can’t come between 
people who love each other. It doesn’t 
count.” 

“You can say that,” he answered, “because | 
you've gotit.”” He began pacing backward and 
rr ye again like a caged and tortured animal. 
“I know better. ‘There hasn’t been an hour r 
in my life—except perhaps when I was fighting A Child Can Easily Use Them 
—when I haven’t known what money meant. To display a valuable oil painting or hang up a 
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Send ten cents for our new “Portfolio of 
Interiors,” which explains the principles 
of interior decoration. And our color chart 
on Liquid Velvet will help you select the 
right finish. 
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| done, I’ve known what you felt. 





Children of Storm 


The hated tears were in her eyes. They had 
come with a swift revulsion from anger to 
pitying understanding. ‘I’ve talked like a 
mean cad, Adam,” she said humbly. ‘I’ve 
seen things only from my point of view. But 
if you’re right, I’m right, too. Money matters, 
but our happiness matters so much more, 
We’ve got to hold on to it even if our pride, 
mine and yours, suffers. Our happiness—we’ve 
got to think of that.” 

“Are you happy?”’ he asked. 

He had turned gently to her, but the question 
was swift and keen as a rapier thrust. She 
faltered under it and then rallied, bravely 
and honestly. 

“T don’t believe any one can answer that 
question with yes or no. Sometimes I am so 
happy, Adam, that I feel it’s almost too won- 
derful. And then sometimes things seem dark 
and uncertain. When we are alone together, I 
am happiest. But we’re not often alone now. 
It’s made me afraid, lest we should lose 
touch.” 

“Ts that my fault?” 

“T don’t know. You’ve kept yourself delib- 
erately out of my life, haven’t you? You 
haven’t seemed to care.” 


HE sat down suddenly at her writing table 

und.» the light. His hands lay loosely 
clenched in front of him. His big body was 
bowed and huddled looking, as though in pain 
or great exhaustion. 

She went on desperately. ‘‘Perhaps I’m 
unjust, too. I haven’t understood. I’ve tried. 
If I’ve hurt you, you’ve hurt me. I’ve had to 
go on with my life. People have claims on me. 
I couldn’t help myself. I thought you under- 
stood.” 

“T did,” he said almost inaudibly. 

“T thought you would join in, that you would 
know that I should be unhappy without you. 
And you kept away.” 

He turned his face toward her. “I didn’t . 
want you to be ashamed.” 

“‘ Ashamed?” 

He nodded heavily. ‘‘ You see—I’ve got to 
keep you, little wife. I’ve got to. If Ilost you, 
I’d go right off my head. It’s weak to say so, 
but loving you hasn’t made me weak. It’s kept 
me going when other men would have died. 
It made me do things that made you proud of 
me. That night in the hospital—well, I'd 
have done something anyway, I expect, but I 
couldn’t have done what I did if you hadn’t 
been there. It was sort of being inspired. 
Well, that sort of thing works both ways. It’s 
kept me alive—it could do for me. So I’ve got 
tokeep you. And if you’re ashamed of me, I'll 


| lose you, I know that. And it’ll be fair. You 


married a man you could be proud of. It’d be 
like breaking a bargain.” 

“Oh, Adam, don’t—I can’t listen to you.” 
She was on her knees beside him, shaking him 
by the arms in a passion of frightened protest 
and horror. “I won't have you make me out 
so wicked, so cruel and unloving.” 

His hand closed tremblingly on hers. “But 


| you have been ashamed all the same, time after 


Though I haven’t known what I’ve 
And I made 
up my mind that I'd keep out of the way until 
I'd proved I was good for something and that 


time. 


| you wouldn’t have to blush for me.” 


He had overwhelmed her. She was crying 
without restraint. His own face was wet. 

“T’ve never been ashamed. I’ve been sorry 
—I’ve wanted to spare you. It’s hurt me 
sometimes when silly little things have 
blinded people to what you really are. But 
I’ve always known in my heart. I haven't 
forgotten.” 

“Tf it went on, you would forget.” 

“Then you would have a right to be ashamed 
of me. I shouldn't be fit for you to love—and 
I love you, love you, love you!” She said it 
over and over again with a kind of triumphant 
challenge, and he answered her: 

“God knows how I love you!” 

For a while they remained silent, huddled 
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Really, it is a beautiful cake: 
And I owe its delicate, perfect 
texture to Swans Down Cake 
Flour. I've envied fine cake so 
many times, but at last I have 
learned the secret. You can 
make one, too, right in your own 
kitchen—with Swans Down. 
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Ironing Made Easy 


OMPARE these two ironing meth- 

ods. ‘There can be no question as 
to which woman will be the happier, 
healthier, and more cheerful when the 
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every housewife who is trying courage- 
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upon her time. For the Simplex way of 


ironing brings content among homes 
wherever household problems threaten—- 
and that is everywhere! 

The Simplex stands alone among iron- 
ing machines. It is mechanically perfect, 
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Children of Storm 


close to each other, exhausted and almost 
without thought. 

“And I believed you were forgetting me!”’ 
she whispered brokenly. 

“Nights when I knew that you were going 
out I used to buy flowers for you,” he mur- 
mured back to her. 

“Vou never gave them to me.” 

“T was afraid. I wasn’t sure if they’d be 


right—and I thought you’d feel you had to 


wear them.” 


She kissed him, and suddenly, out of their | 


weariness—perhaps out of a secret despair— 
their passion leaped on them, fusing them in a 
fierce, merciless embrace. It was as though by 
a supreme effort it was to crush every dissen- 
sion out of their memories, out of their very 
lives. 

But in the midst of that exaltation the 
thought struck like a knife blow through 
Ursula’s brain, ‘‘ Tomorrow, when it’s all over, 
what shall we have left to talk about?” 


XI 


THEY stopped for a moment outside the 

station to make way for a laden goods 
train, and through the blurred, rain-smeared 
windows Brodie looked out impatiently. He 
was tired from a long journey, squeezed fast 
in an overcrowded third-class carriage, and he 
wanted to get out and on to the job that he had 
set himself. He hated it, and he wanted to get 
on to it quickly. 

At first he could:see nothing. Then a gust 
of wind caught hold of the cloud of fog ‘’&and 
smoke and twisted it aside like a dirty, strag- 
gling veil. The railway ran straight through 
the town on a high embankment so that from 
the train one could look over the immediate 
housetops to the square-faced chapels perched 
like sentries on the mountain spurs and, closer 
at hand, into the windows of the great build- 
ings that loomed up dismally through the sal- 
low daylight. Those buildings were devastated- 
looking and fire-blackened. Their windows 
were full of broken glass, and the unsteady 
flicker in the darkness beyond suggested gut- 
ted but still smoldering ruins. 

A narrow, cobbled street ran parallel to the 
embankment. Here the houses were one- 
storied, without yard or garden, and the dirt 
had painted them to a uniform drabness. The 
doors gaped open, and bedraggled, neutral- 
tinted figures slipped in and out like rats from 
a row of open drain pipes. In spite of the rain, 
children were playing in the gutter. 

There was mud everywhere. The platform 
was slimy with it. It bespattered the faded 
advertisements on the walls,and the taint of 
it was in the air. The people who carried 
Brodie with them through the gloomy subway 
had not escaped it. Or perhaps they did not 
want to escape, but like animals had taken on 
the color of their surroundings in self-protec- 
tion Their clothes and faces were gray- 


looking, as though the dirt and fog had soaked | 
into their blood. They moved heavily and | 


silently with a kind of grim imevitableness. 


Outside the station in the cobbled enclosure | 


stood a solitary and dilapidated four-wheeler. 
Its owner, as ancient as itself, who had watched 
Brodie anxiously, lost interest in him at 


Once 


vith an unsmiling significance: ‘You can’t 
help but come against it.” 


Brodie thanked him. He hated the look of | 
ustomed resignation which had come into | 


inkled face. He wished he could have 


| that fifteen shillings and a return 


nstituted his own entire fortune. 
is queer what a number of trams there 


They followed one another ina clanging, | 
procession, almost empty but having | 


aloof importance as though they had 
ret business of their own that lay apart 
e mean shops and narrow streets and 


ple. Brodie crossed their tracks and | 


the ascent of the hill. He was absorbed 
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“Straight up th’ hill,” he answered, adding | 





—and the Price of 
Her Silence Was 
$25,000 


HE had known Baird back 

in the Old Town when he 
earned $200 a month. Now he 
was in the midst of a jazzy 
New Year’s Eve revel—giving 
away hundred dollar tips. 
Yes, Baird had struck it rich! She 
suspected the source—a lost trunk 
crammed with $200,000 in bills. 
And she demanded $25,000 to keep her lips closed. 
Did Baird give: her the $25,000? Had he stolen the trunk 
with its fortune? And why? Let Arthur Somers Roche tell 
you in his swiftest moving mystery 
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and expense. 


Installation of an Automatic Washer 
in your home is one certain way to 
reduce the cost of cleanliness to 
the minimum and to have 


Cleaner Clothes 
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Easier Way 


The Automatic is the Electric Washer you 
have heard so much about. It is so thorough 
in its operation that the heaviest blankets 
can be washed in a few minutes, yet its 
action is so gentle that it cannot harm the 
filmiest lingerie. 

Every lamp socket is a power station, ready 
at the snap of a switch to run your ‘ ito- 
matic. Costs only a trifle to operate. 
Wringer swings easily to three positions, runs 
forward or backward. Automatic Safety 
Release causes rolls to separate — positively 
preventing accident. 


Write for Catalog and two Booklets 
on Household Cleaning. Sent Free. 
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Children of Storm 


again in the rehearsal of what he was going to 
say and how he was going to say it, and yet 
afterward he remembered receiving an impres- 
sion of something dwarfed and deformed— 
houses that had tumbled up anyhow, half- 
finished roads, a place that had been thrust 
into life, not to live but to serve a purpose that 
would sweep everything aside pitilessly when 
it had attained itself. 

Toward the summit of the hill the jerry- 
built villas, struggling for respectability, de- 
generated into squalid, one-roomed cottages 
which in their turn melted away as even weeds 
will do in the proximity of some deep-rooted, 
thirsty tree. Then came high walls and an iron 
gate, finely wrought and guarded by lions 
rampant but rusting into decay. It made a 
fitting entry to the avenue of dying-oaks whose 
scanty. smoke-laden leaves dropped in melan- 
choly cadence into the water-logged, neglected 
roadway. 

At the end of the avenue, on a slight emi- 








nence, was Ivonrood itself. To Brodie, who 
could not have told an Elizabethan house from 
the prize effort of a garden suburb, it meant 
nothing. He did not even see the noble 
chimneys and rich mullioned windows which 
would have held the meanest architectural 
critic in delight and pity. Its character, in the 
midst of this inferno of industrialism, did not 
even strike him as incongruous. For him it was 
merely a big house such as lords lived in 
naturally, and which the rain and fog had 
blackened into uniformity with the rest of 
things. 

The old man-servant left him standing in the 
hall and went, soft-footed as a ghost, up the 
wide, central stairs. The dusk that came 
through the diamond-paned windows drew 
warm shadows from the black oak paneling, 
and the head of a Royal that hung over the 
doorway had a fantastic look of life, as though 
it were peering out of its forests at some 
doubtful intruder. 

It was very quiet. Whatever had grown up 
outside the dreams of generations still lurked 
in the dim corners. Even Brodie, with his 
heart thudding in sick anticipation, felt their 
presence as something grave and tranquilizing. 
What was the use of minding things so much, 
anyhow? One couldn’t do more than what 
seemed best and right. 


SOMEWHERE overhead a door opened, let- 
ting out a voice raised in high anger. A 
minute later two men came down the stairs. 
They came quickly, as though they were being 
hunted, and as they glanced at Brodie in invol- 
untary curiosity he saw that they were per- 
plexed and anxious-looking. As they reached 
the door, Ivonrood himself appeared at the 
head of the stairs. His face in the half light 
had an unnatural whiteness that was almost 





| luminous. 


“Remember what I say,” he said. “I’ve 
said it for the last time.” 

The man nearest Brodie shrugged his 
shoulders, and without answering both went 
out, closing the door cautiously behind them. 

Ivonrood made a gesture with his open hand, 


| as though he were cutting himself free from 


an invisible entanglement. “I’ve done with 
them!” he said. ‘The wretched cowards!” 

The old servant appeared at his elbow, 
speaking to him in a soothing, restraining 
undertone, and he turned at last in Brodie’s 
direction. His expression relaxed, and he 
jerked his head imperatively. 

“Come up, come up!” he said. 
stand dithering there, for God’s sake!” 

“To think that our race can breed such 
supine weaklings as that!” Ivonrood mut- 
tered. He turned over a heap of papers on the 
table with trembling disgust. ‘‘There’s the 
biggest contract the steel works has ever had. 
Dutch. And snatched straight out of the en- 
emy’s teeth. And what do they want? That 
I should set to and build palaces for them to 
lounge in! My God! And those two poor- 
spirited mongrels want me to compromise. 


“Don’t 
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Rounded corners 
inside and out. 


Smooth surfaces, 
no panels. 
Actually does 


away with 78 dust- 
catching, dirt- 


gathering corners. MODEL fey | 
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No Corners where Dirt can hide 


The Kitchen Maid has been the unanimous choice of thousands of 
housewives who have made a fair comparison of all kitchen cabinets— 
because the Kitchen Maid is so different—its sanitary construction 
is distinctive. 

Every modern kitchen cabinet convenience 
with two exclusive advantages 


Simple, thoughtful design, with 78 dust-catching corners actually 
eliminated—inside corners rounded; all surfaces perfectly smooth with 
no panels. The Kitchen Maid is the favorite of particular house- 
wives because it is so easy to keep always sweet and clean. 


You should, for your own sake, see this clean-cut Kitchen Maid at 
your dealer’s. See how it is built to keep itself always sweet 
and clean. See both models—in snowy white and beautiful golden oak. 
If you do not know the Kitchen Maid dealerin your town, write us, for 
his name together with our descriptive literature. Address Dept. G-4. 
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Ni SMOOTH SURFACE ROUND a 
KITCHEN CABINET — 
Wasmuth-Endicott Company, Andrews, Indiana 
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Children of Storm 


They re afraid for their skins, and they’ve done 
their level best to make me shiv er for mine. 
That's all they know about me. 

He began to mutter indistinctly to himself, 
and the n abruptly he pointed out of the win- 
dow. “On clear days you can see from one 
end of the valley to the other,” he said with a 
gentle, childish pleasure. “There are twenty 
thousand hands working between here and the 
Gap—men and women—night and day. Now 
look here—”’ He took Brodie by the arm. Two 
walls of the room were lined with books, but on 
the third wall were various old engravings, and 
among them, in the place of honor, was Edward 
Jones’ loving picture. Even now it made 
‘\dam Brodie laugh just as Ursula had 
laughed. 

“That’s as it used to be,” Ivonrood said. 

“More or less. It’s changed, eh?” 

“Wonderfully,” Brodie said. He knew that 
he was trying to propitiate this failing old man. 
He trod his self-disgust stubbornly underfoot. 
“It’s something to have built up in a lifetime,” 
he added. 

Ivonrood nodded, but did not answer. He 
remained staring at the picture, and it occurred 
to Brodie that he had been forgotten, that 
in all probability he had never been recog- 
nized. 

“Perhaps you don’t remember that you 
wrote to me that I was to come and see you, 
Lord Ivonrood,” he said. 

The other turned slowly. ‘Did I? Oh, yes, 
Let me see, who is it? Unfortunately my 
, and forgetfulness is one of the 
It’s Brodie, isn’t it? 


yes. 
mind is going 
most trying symptoms. 
Major Brodie?” 

“Well, the ‘Major’ 
I'm demobilized all right. 
uniform in a day or two.” 


can be dropped now. 
1 shall be out of 


H= knew by Ivonrood’s expression of bright- 
ening malice that his mind had cleared. 
He braced himself to meet the familiar, iron- 
ical suavity. 

“Dear me, that will be very interesting. J 
have not yet had the pleasure of seeing you in 
civilian clothes, Mr. Brodie. Well, so it seems 
I wanted to meet you again. You must really 
forgive me if I have forgotten why.” 

“Tt was I who wanted to see you, sir.” 

“Ts that so? Won't you sit down? I must 
try to gather my old wits together. Ursula’s 
husband. Wait! I seem to have a recollection 
that at our last meeting you promised to 
have something agreeable to tell me. Is that 
it?” 

“I'd hoped to have something. 
come off.” 

* Indeed!” 

“TI applied for a regular commission, sir. 
I thought—I was sure of it. It has been 
refused.”” 

He had meant to be more elaborate, to ex- 
plain, but he was finding it difficult enough to 
speak at all. He had a tormented feeling which 
against his will was making him dogged and 
untractable. 

Ivonrood dropped down into his chair by 
the table. His body had shriveled in the last 
months, so that by contrast his white-domed 
head appeared the more grotesquely domi- 

nating. 
“Very unfortunate for the army, I’m sure. 
But what can I do about it, Mr. Brodie? ig 

Brodie stiffened to the last effort. “Why, 
I've been thinking about what you said, sir. 
I've been talking it over with Ursula. You see 

—lI've known all along what they—her people 
—and Ursula, too, felt about things. They 
thought it wrong and stupid of me to refuse 
help. .\nd—and perhaps they’re right. I’d 
Meant to manage on my own. But—well, 

n’t so easy as I thought. At any 
on’t feel I have the right any more—I 
to do what’s best all round—even if— 

1 sort of proud, too, in my way. In 
if you’ve got a job for me, I'll 
and do my best with it, and be 


It hasn’t 


] 








“Dress your Kiddies 


in Paul Jones Middtes 


99 


and they will be comfortably, sensibly and taste- 


fully dressed. 


PAUL JONES MIDDIES are made to stand 


the rollicking play as well as the necessary laun- 


drying. 


Highest grade materials of absolutely 


fast colors plus workmanship that defies criticism 
are outstanding features of Paul Jones Garments. 
Paul Jones Middies were the first girls’ 


middies made—always first in quality. 
a good dealers most everywhere. 


Sold by 


Look for the label (shown 
below) in the neck. 
Paul Jones Garments: Middy Blouses, Middy 


Dresses, Skirts, 


Bloomers, Boys’ Middies, 
Boys’ Middy Suits. 


MORRIS & CO., 
BALTIMORE 


INC. 


Che illustration 
shows two of our 
popular styles 
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Meusined Training 
Schools 


= Good Housekeeping’s School Department will be 
E E gle ad to put you in touch with registered train- = 
f ing schools in the particular state or section of = 
= the country you may prefer. 
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Put on with 
common pen 


ONS 
PAYS! INK 


Friend of the thrifty housewie. 
|In use 85 years. Identifies all 
laundry p eces— ‘linens, cottons 
woolens, etc. Will not run fade 
At stores every- 


Write the School Department 


=| where or sentjpostpaid for 3Oc. 


Payson’s Indelible Ink Co., 226-228 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 








Housekeepers 


should know about 


Excelsior 
Protectors 


Desirable for the 


white muslin, easily washed and dry 


fluffy as new. 
LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK—ON EACH 
EXCELSIOR MATTRESS PROTECTOR 
Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight Street, New York 


comfort of the little ones and family. } 
They are made of specially prepared cotton and heavy | § 
out light and 
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Fine Looking, Erect 
That’s what the Cord & Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


does for childre n. Su omar 


For Roa aad Girls, 1to 
Shoulder style like 1 ctu 
s on Over head, whit ) 
black. Give age 
Women’s Shoulder Style, fir 

forhome, athletics or m bter- 
nity wear, 85c. Bust sizes 

At Dealer's, or we mz - A st- 
paid at price given. y 
back if you an not 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
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Gaining too much weight? 
Read Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s Pamphlet 


“Reducing and Increasing the Weight!” 
It explains when weight should be reduced 
and how. Send post-paid upon receipt 
of five cents. Address 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU 
OF FOOD, SANITATION AND HEALTH 
Woodward Building, Washington. D. C. 
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Children of Storm 


He was wet with perspiration, but it was 
done. He had gone over the top somehoy, 
He was thankful that Ivonrood did not look 
at him. He had become suddenly conscious 
that he was splashed to the knees with mud 
and that his hands were grimy from the 


| journey. 


Ivonrood spoke after a long silence. “Well, 
[I have been thinking things over, too. My 
powers of thinking are limited, and I can 
not afford the polite wrappings in which 
to offer you the truth. The truth is that | 
don’t want you at all, Mr. Brodie. I want to 
get you out of the way. You don’t fit into 
our scheme of things. It is a misfortune for 
us all—yourself included—that Ursula should 
have married you. At first I thought you 
might be possible, but you are not. You are 
quite hopeless. And you are making my 
granddaughter unhappy. I have seenit. She 
is losing her color and her fine spirit. 

“She is my heir. You know that, of course. 
She may be the last of us. But the best quali- 
ties of my family are in her, and they must not 
be lost. I don’t want her children to be your 
children, Mr. Brodie. You are a grocer. | 
have nothing against grocers—I am not a snob 
—but they lack certain qualities which I con- 
sider essential in my granddaughter’s husband; 
otherwise they would not be grocers. More- 
over, I fear you are something of a fool, Mr. 
Brodie. You should have seized my offer when 
I was in the mood to make it. You did not 
make the most of the opportunities you 
married into.” 

““Wait a moment, Lord Ivonrood. We don’t 
either of us want to say tlungs we’ll be sorry 
for. I married Ursula because I loved her.” 

“T know very little about love, Mr. Brodie. 
It must be a great affliction if it leads people 
to do what you have done. Nor is there any 
likelihood of my saying anything I might 
regret. At present my mind is quite clear. 
I have an offer for you, and I have been waiting 
for you to ask for it. I offer you twenty thou- 
sand pounds to clear out of this country and to 
take a woman with you so that Ursula 
shall have the power to divorce you.” 


BRODIE stood up involuntarily. He felt 
dazed and sick, as though he had been 
beaten all over. ‘ You think she’d do it?” 

“T’m certain. Ursula is a sportswoman. 
She would not want to withhold your free- 
dom.” 

“For twenty thousand pounds I’m to pre- 
tend to be unfaithful?” 

“Tsn’t it enough?” 

And then an extraordinary sense of relief 
came to Adam Brodie. He had been laboring 
under an enormous burden of fear-of this old 
man. Looking back, his fear seemed almost 
funny. 

“You said you don’t know much about 
love,” he said, ‘‘and that’s true. You don’t. 
That’s what’s the matter with you. You don’t 
understand why I married Ursula or why she 
married me. You don’t know anything about 
human beings at all or you wouldn’t ’ave been 
so silly or so cruel as to ‘ave talked the way 
you’ve done. You would have guessed what it 
cost me to come down here. Well, anyhow, 
Ursula and I are man and wife. You can 
understand that, I suppose. We’ve sworn a 
holy oath to each other,and we’re both of us 
the sort that’ll keep it—or if it should 
ever come that we couldn’t any more, we’d be 
honest with each other. We'd play fair. We'd 
expect it of each other. We know what we’re 
made of, because we’ve been through things. 
You don’t know anything about us, not even 
about Ursula. I wouldn’t play a trick like that 
on her, not even to make her happy. But it 
wouldn’t. We belong to each other. As to 
your twenty thousand pounds—” He brought 
his fist down on the table with a violence that 
scattered the papers to right and left. “ You’ve 
called me a fool, Lord Ivonrood, but it’s you 
who are the fool—an old fool! And you 
haven’t even behaved like a gentleman.” 
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MERICA has at least one great 
industry a knowledge of which will 
warm the hearts of all woman-kind. 


Salute the canned food on your pantry 
helf. The Pure Food Laws—commend- 
able and necessary though they are—are 
vet far exceeded in the requirements 
which the great organized food canning 
industry of the United States lays down 


for itself, 


Think what such Protection means 
to our tables! 


You whose important duty is the 
election of the food that goes on the 

ily table, remember this: 

All over the United States there stretch 
the great organizations of the Pure Food 
Laws, Federal and State, working hand 

nanc 


\ll over these same United States there 
tretches from Washington—from the 


Good Message 
-especially to Women 


headquarters there of the National 
Canners Association—another great pure 
food organization—the voluntary In- 
spection Service of the National Canners 
Association. 


Not how Little it Must do—but 
how Much it Can do 


This is not an arm representing force 
or compulsion. Rather, it represents a 
united ambition on the part of a vast 
industry to keep itself in spirit and in 
practice above any necessity of laws of 
regulation. 


Little wonder, then, that the canning 
industry has been called ‘“‘the industry 
which legislates for itself”! Never does 
this industry forget that it is dealing with 
food—with food, the thing of such vast 
consequence to the little family circle of 
the American home. In a very real way 
it realizes its responsibility and in a very 
real way it faces its responsibility. 


If%only you could See it all for Yourself 


Every American housewife should have 
the privilege of following through some 
of the great canneries of fruit, vegetables, 
soup, meat, sea food, milk and other 
products. Follow the Inspector of the 
Association as he passes, on one of his 
visits, from the supply of fresh foods to 
the sorting, cleaning, preparing; follow 
the Inspector all the way through to the 
sealing of the cans, the final cooking, 
cooling and storing away. 


The lnspector represents a system 
which constantly, and at great ex- 
pense, searches out the latest scientific 
facts of importance to this vital work 
of supplying the family table. He is a 
symbol of the painstaking care with which 
the canning business is conducted. He 
represents the earnest determination of 
the industry to supply our families with 
the best of food, clean, wholesome, nour- 
ishing and safe. 


Canned Food— 
“The Miracle on Your Table” 


And so may American housewives, 
mentally at least, salute the most self- 
respecting of objects, the can of food. 
You are standing before a very wonderful 
thing—a product which knows the 
limitations of neither climate nor season, 
coming to you at any time and from 
any place. Richly it deserves its title— 
“The Miracle on Your Table.” 


NationaL Canners Association, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ation-wide organization formed in 1907, consjsting of producers of 
sealed canned foods which have been steriljze j at. 1eit prc 
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There is a particular 
place for every mazk 
made in a modern laun- 
dry. The sketch shows 
acorset cover marked 
at bottom of button 
band on under side. 
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A sheet of instructions like 
this is used in progressive 
laundries to guide workers 
in marking the pieces in your 
family bundle. 


The Mark 
that Makes a Thing Yours 


Keeping people and apparel identi- 
fied is one of the most exacting 
duties of modern laundries. The 


mark that makes a thing yours may 
seem but a simple detail of service, 
yet it has required long years of 
trial to develop the marking method 
that modern laundries employ. 


If you lived in certain parts of 
France, your whole name and 
address, together with a special 
geometrical design, would be in- 
scribed upon your apparel in some 
plainly visible place. In Bataviaa 
number would be stamped in large 
characters upon your linen. The 
Russians mark things in a fashion 
prescribed by the police. Stamps 
with engraved designs of great va- 
riety are the vogue in Bulgaria. 


It is only in the modern laundries 
of America that a system of mark- 
ing has been evolved that is invis- 
ible, and which still insures the 
return to its rightful owner of every 
article laundered. 

This marking is done , 
according to a fixed Sendit 
rule. A place is chosen 


for lettering or numbering that is 
hidden from sight while the gar- 
ment is being worn, and the mark 
is always made at this point only. 
If it be a tablecloth, the mark 
that makes it yours is carefully 
stamped at acorner on the under 
side; if a skirt, a mark is made in- 
side of the waistband, at the right 
of the opening; if a chemise, the 
initials or numbers are printed in 
some equally inconspicuous place. 
Many things, like the fine under- 
garments, handkerchiefs and dainty 
apparel of women, are not marked 
in this way but are identified in a 
still more considerate manner by 
being securely enclosed in a special 
net bag—and the bag only is marked. 
This exact and considerate mark- 
ing is the rule in all modern laun- 
dries—it is a part of the service 
they give you when you send them 
your family washing. 
There are modern laundries in 
your city. If you 
— would strike washday 
soaundry from your domestic cal- 
endar, try them. 


OmALMG 





THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY. Executive Offices, CINCINNATI 
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Children of Storm 


Afterward, stumbling down the black and 
dripping avenue, it struck him that he had | 
been very like a penny novelette again, very | 
theatrical. Probably Ivonrood’s blank silence | 
had been one of disgust rather than of awe. 
Well, he had said what he wanted to say, | 
anyhow. And this time he had burned his | 
boats with a2 vengeance. 

It was night now. The lights lent the nar- 
row, bustling High Street a garish picturesque- 
ness. The shop windows blazed so that their 
contents seemed almost splendid. The trams, 
packed now with a soaked and sweating herd 
of returning workers, clanged past like gor- 
geous, replete fireflies. Knots of men and 
women lingered at street corners and outside 
the public houses and the gaudy cinema with 
an air of dull and brooding expectation. A 
man standing on a soap box in a side street 
addressed a gathering crowd of them in an 
untrained, strident voice that battled heroic- 
ally with the bang and clatter of traffic. Some 
one held up a lantern for him to read by, and 
the light flickered into his scowling eyes and 
dirt-streaked face. His mouth gaped like a 
black hole. 


AN hour later the express started London- | [& 

ward. It had stopped raining, and from SS 
his corner seat Brodie could see the blaze of | F* 
furnaces from end to end of the valley. Some 
of them threw such a wide glow about them 
that it seemed to him he could make out the 
dim outline of the mountains themselves. It 
was like looking into the mouth of a crater, or 
down on a Belgian town that had caught fire 
under bombardment. And suddenly the sug- 
gestion of conflict, of a ceaseless fight against 
a tangible enemy, fired him, so that he wanted 
to go back again and down into the midst 
of it. 

Instead he arrived in London at three 
o’clock in the morning, stiff and wretched and 
hungry, with his clothes still damp on him. It 
was too early to go back to Great Cumberland 
Street. At an Overseas Officers’ club near the 
station he slept well into the day and then 
breakfasted. It chanced that a man whom he 
had known casually in France sat at the same 
table with him, and though he had no particu- 
lar liking for young Robertson, he was ‘glad of 
an excuse to linger with him. Afterward, at 
Robertson’s invitation, they lunched together 
and spent a couple of hours at a revue where | _ ; 

Brodie contracted a lightheartedness as spuri- | me as os :‘ >a i 
ous as the amusement offered them. 
“We're a sight too serious about ourselves,” 
he declared. “In fifty years’ time nobody’ll 
care what we thought or worried about. So 

why think or worry?” 

Robertson was genially in agreement 
“You're right, old bird. Take things easy. 
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| The Upholstery of Quality 


A better material for all upholstery purposes 
—rich, distinctive grains and colors—especially 
durable—waterproof—economical. 
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Drift with the tide. Personally, if Bolshevism | Ej 

is to be the fashion, I’m going to bea Bolshevik. =i PREVENTS SLIPPING and RUTHLESS RIPPING 
There’s a little place in Park Lane which I’ve | F=# because of its shape and larger holding surface. This unique feature has 
taken the place of the old-fashioned round button, and is found only on the 


got my eye on for looting purposes. Might get | 
a commission in the Red Guard and shoot off 
some of the dear old relatives who disapprove 
of my blameless youth. Eh, what?” 

Brodie roared with laughter. He did not 
recognize himself. He remembered having had 
certain fears and hopes and emotions which 
how seemed ridiculous and out of proportion. 


Goel Gis 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 





Anyway they were gone. He felt numb and | : Many makes of corsets are fitted with them. For others our Velvet Grip 
indifferent. If there was a vague misery un- “Sew-Ons” may be bought separately and are easily attached to any corset. 


derlying his indifference, it was of a negative } 

nature and due chiefly to the fact that he no ‘Pin-Ons" for boy - ae 
longer cared about anything, not even about 
Ursula. He could not bring himself to think 
what he would say to her or about the future GEORGE FROST 
in any shape. COM 

“Have a good time while you can get it,” 
Robertson said over their third drink to- | 
gether. 

Well, there was something in that. His 
mind, that refused every other thought, laid 
fast hold of this new philosophy. Emotionally 
and physically it satisfied and excited him. 
He did hot want to go back to the big house; 
he did not want to meet Ursula. He did not 


for the 
“Littlest One.” Sample 
lity gar- f pairs postpaid. 
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“ ee | Children of Storm 
want to be everlastingly up against things, 
IS NCW TeSS He wanted to have a good time like every body 


else. 
Margaret Seton met him as he came in, 


She stood at the foot of the dim staircase 

COS y ne and waited for him. The rich, fire-colored 
evening wrap which she wore loosely over 

her black dress made her look like some 

gorgeous, exotic flower, at once seductive and 

O repellent. She was not beautiful, but she had 

, the subtle charm of race, the fascination of 


‘‘] dyed it with a cake of Sunset—it something exquisite which corruption has 
lly does look lik a " | touched with light, passing fingers. 
SOEEey Cone Coen Gee aay eee | “Ursula is out to dinner,” she said. “We 
it? And think of the saving!”’ | weren’t expecting you till tomorrow. But you 
| have come back in time for me.’ . 
| He found that he liked the look of deep, 
| half-tormenting, half-kindly understanding in 
her eyes. He liked to feel that he could 
abandon himself to her without reserve, that 
nothing he could show her could disappoint 
or puzzle her. 
“T’ve done for myself this time,” he said. 
“T knew you would,” she answered casually. 
“T’m going to a dance, and as Esmé has re- 
jfused to accompany me, you are coming 
|instead. Nothing else has to matter to you. 
When can you be ready?” 
| “But I can’t dance—not your sort of 
Tl 2 dances.” ; } 
ne things “T don’t mind. I'll teach you anything you 
need to know. It will be an experience for 
you can do to you.” 
ld at etal | “And Ursula?” ; 
old material with “You think too much about Ursula. it’s 
such a mistake, dear Adam. Besides, I want 
| you. Just for once we're going to have a good 


sel 0a time together.” 
She was the very embodiment of his mood. 
| He wanted to go with her. He was flattered, 


, intoxicated by the implied friendship between 
are wonderful. You can get months of extra wear from old, them. He felt, too, a kind of jeering triumph, 
faded waists and dresses that seem hopeless and the delight of as though in going he snapped his fingers in the 


making something smart and fresh from what was old and dis- face of things. a 
“Give me ten minutes, Margaret. 


cmaee 2 — fa 8 0 = . . She touched him lightly as she went on into 
Sunset dyes all fabrics, cotton, wool, silk, mixed goods in one dve bath— atieary . 
no chance of using the wrong dye. : henge A ~ pensch hades 
Sunset is fast because the color is boiled in to stay. Sunset is a real dye I'll wait for you. 
for real dyeine—heavy goods as well as light filmy materials yh as He learned eventually to understand 
lhe ll tlle Peg Ant colons Blacks - a ee Margaret Seton and to regard the sickness of 
yp tiga paar Se eae eer ee nee mee ee ee life from which she suffered with a pity free 
colors as well as the lighter more delicate tints. : F ee e 
Remember—There is no substitute for Sunset | toon either Gagne ox somiaipt. 
: — ' But that was after many years, when he 
Most of the better stores carry Sunset eee ; ; himself had attained happiness. 
ask for your favorite color or send us ; > - 
ae orepon A ve: pager Wl pote ae a | “you will be at _ your ease among these 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, oy people,” she said to him, ‘because they 
Dept.H. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. A AT y | | have ceased to pretend. They have done with 
ins Ditnietintincs et U.S. and Commie ? humbug in all its forms. Like most of us they 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO.. Inc |are rotten through and through, but they 
New Fork - Toronto é Em Fr have the decency to be honest about it. It 
ica is like a breath of fresh air to be among them.” 
RAE Ag PORTIEENTST GE ARRAN : : She turned her white face smilingly towards 
= pee 2 = —_ him. ‘And you must be as they are, Adam. 
_, | Be honest too. Then if you are the devil 
himself—or just a grocer’s son—they will 
| understand and like you. 
| He laughed. He was not in the least hurt. 
| The others fumbled and bungled with the 
Have our b k t wound in their efforts to spare him, but her 
y own an accoun knife was clean and sharp like that of a clever 
Y Li ht BY a Genet surgeon. 
—@ nd put your sadlbieceg have your own “Ever since I’ve been back I’ve had to pre- 
private bank account tend I’m something I’m not,” he said. “1’m 


a dde d income  withan extra added in- dead sick of it. I'll be glad to be just a human 


being.” 


i ie A a ss : 
in it; here S how come if you will repre The car had stopped in a quiet side street, 


ie ? sent Good Housekeeping and she was looking out of the window. 
in your community. Thousands of our representatives “What is just a human being?” she asked 


make anywhere from $20 to $250 per month in their | as though of herself. ‘‘And what happens— 
aS : rr . % ~ ae « g? 
spare time. There’s nothing to learn. Just address beg her he ape Png io 
‘i c e oats 


| He did not answer because he did not under- 


G OOD H OUSEKEEPING | stand. She got out and led the way into the 


Dept. 4E, 119 West 40th Street, New York City | house opposite them, and by a passage into @ 
: ‘long, dim gallery with wide doorways that 

| were like the framework of miniature stages 

| across which rhythmically moving marionettes 

| passed in a ceaseless procession. There were 

pictures on the walls, and for several minutes 
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Love’s Labor Lightened 


ROM Baby's bassinette to 

the rug on which he creeps, 
the Royal keeps everything in 
the house clean, sweet and free 
from harmful, germ-laden dirt 
and dust. 


It is no task at all to clean 
the whole house thoroughly from 
top to bottom, with the light, 
dependable Royal and its con- 
venient attachments. It cleans 


by air—alone! Its powerful 
cleansing air stream gets all the 
dirt, wherever it may be—deeply 
ground into the rug, clinging to 
draperies and upholstery, hidden 
in out-of-the-way corners and 
crannies, hard to reach by 
ordinary means. 


Your dealer will be glad to 
show you why thousands of 
women have selected the Royal. 
Write for interesting booklet. 


The P. A. Geier Company 


5102 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Tomato 


2 cups canned tomatoes, 2 slices 
onion. Bit of bay leaf. Sprig of 
parsley. 6 peppercorns. 34 tsp. 
salt. 14 tsp. paprika. Few grains 
soda. 244 tb-p. butter. 2! 

flour. Cook the tora‘oes with t 

bay leaf, parsley and pepper x 

for ten minutes. Strain, add a ‘ew 

grains of soda. Melt butte~. add 

flour. Stir until thor. ughly 

blended. Add the straineu 

tomatoes and cook until 

thickened. 


Egg 

2 tbsp. butter, 114 cups milk 

2 tbsp. flour, 2 egg yolks 

14 tsp. salt Few grains pepper 
Melt butter, add flour and salt. Stir 
until thoroughly blended. Add the 
milk, stirring constantly until 
thickened and thorough- 

jy cooked. Add to the 

slightly beaten yolks and 

serve. C 


214 tbsp. butter, 24 tbsp. 
flour. 14 tsp.salt. 14 tsp. 
paprika, 144 cups milk, 4% \ 
cup grated cheese. 

Melt butter, add flour, salt 
and paprika. Stir until thore 
oughly blended. t 
milk, stirring consta 

before removing from fire, 
add the cheese. Serve hot. 


prright 1919 


~ Five Sauces to Make 


Italian 


lg tbsp. butter 132 cups milk 
ie tbsp. flour 2 tbsp. chopped 
4 tsp. salt green pepper 
4 tsp. paprika +2 cup ham cut 
into small pieces. 
Melt butter, add flour and seasoning. 
Stir until thoroughly blended. Add 
milk, stirring cone 
stantly. When thick 
ened and_ thoroughiy 
cooked, add the pepper 
and ham Serve 

immediately, 


Brown 
I tbsp. butter I tsp. Worcestershire 
I tbsp. flour Sauce 
1 cup stock Salt, paprika. 
Heat butter untii it begins to 
brown, add flour and cook until) 
brown and thick, fhen add, 
slowly stirring, cup of stuck, 
stirring and cooking 
ils and 


a, 
and Worces- 
tershire Sauce. 


The cooking qualities o 

SKINNER’ are so distinc 

tive that if you use a SK VER recipe with 
another macaroni product, disappointment will 
result. 


Spaghetti Different 


S tartar sauce adds relish to fish, so does 
one of these delightful sauces add zest 
and toothsomeness to a dish of 


SKINNER’S Spaghetti. 


Select the sauce that appeals to you most— 
and prepare it for dinner tonight to serve with 
this pure, wholesome and economical food. 


Be sure the spaghetti you use is SKINNER’S 
—for it is made of the highest quality materials; 
it cooks quickly and easily, and retains its 
natural shape, taste and color perfectly. Ask for 


‘SKINNERS 


Spaghetti 


Learn more about the great varie'y of uses to which macaroni and 
spaghetti may be put—an almost endless number of different 
methods of preparation which will maintain your family’s appe- 
tite for spaghetti and for macaroni. Send us your name and 4c 
to cover postage and cost of mailing and we shall send you 141 
recipes, each one a different spaghetti, macaroni and egg noodle 
concei!. Send. 


The Skinner Company 
Omaha, U. S. A. 
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Children of Storm | 


Brodie saw nothing else. A shaded, cylin- 
drical-shaped lamp hung over each frame, and 
the subdued reflection from the staring can- 
vases constituted the only light. So that it 
seemed as though the strange people and the 
strange landscapes of the pictures were more 
real than the living people and the room itself. 
Itwaslike a fairy-tale that he had read years} 
ago and which had subsequently become a} 
i re. | 
— was music from an invisible band, and | 
the dancers passed from one room to another. | 
They brushed softly against Brodie and his| 
companion like bats at dusk. Once before he} 
had been at a fancy dress ball. That was with 
Clara, and there had been a jolly medley of 
Pierrots and Pierrettes and toreadors and Span- 
ish dancers, and one soul, more daring than the 
rest, had come as Satan, with horns and a tail. 
But this was different. These people had gone 
beyond heaven and earth for the source of 
their phantasy. They represented nothing 
that had ever been, as far as Brodie knew, and | 
yet he had a queer conviction that they were | 
true—that something mysterious and unsus- 
ected within himseif recognized them. ; 
Margaret touched his arm. “lam Master of 
Ceremonies tonight,” she said. “I have to 
dress for the part. And anyhow it will be| 
more amusing for you to fend for yourself, | 
Adam.” - - 
She left him standing there, an awkward, | 
lonely-looking figure. But he did not feel 
awkward or even lonely. That was one bless- | 
ing about having ceased to care. One ceased 
also to be self-conscious. It did not matter | 
any longer what people thought about you. 


TWO dancers broke off suddenly and came 
over to him. The man was in evening 
dress, but evening dress that had been rendered 
into an exquisite caricature of itself. His small, 
clean-shaven face had great charm and even 
beauty, so that Brodie looked at him before he 
realized his slender, glowing companion. 

“We want to know who you are,” she 
said. 

Brodie smiled back at her easily. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “I’m trying to find out.” 

“Your costume- She hung her head with 
its boyish crop of fair hair critically on one side 
~“it reminds me of something. Thousands of 
years ago, wasn’t there what they called a 
Great War, and didn’t men go about in some 
such unlovely dress? Tell me, Theo, your 
memory is better than mine.” 

The young man assented gravely. “‘T recol- | 
lect hearing of some such event.”’ he said. 

“Then if you don’t know who you are, we 
can tell you. You are a prehistoric monster, 
aplesiosaurus. Do you feel like one?” 

“As much like that as anything else,’’ 
Brodie laughed. 

“And this is Theoditus,” she went on, indi- 
cating her companion. ‘He used to write 
wonderful sonnets in Athens, and one day he is 
going to write about something which no one 
has ever even dared think about, but he is not} 
quite mad enough yet. I am Life. You see) 
how beautiful I look. But the doctors say that 
inside I am quite awful. They don’t think TI 
can live more than a few months, and I don’t 
think so either—except when I am dancing, 
and then I know that I shall live forever and 
ever. Will you dance with me?” 

_“T can’t dance,” Brodie said. “Only old- 
fashioned things—waltzes, you know.” 

“Of course. What else could a plesiosaurus 
do? Let us waltz, then. It will be so primitive. 
Goodbye, Theo. Offer prayers to Aphrodite 
lor your inspiration.” 

The last time Brodie had danced, it had been 
with Clara, the night before he had joined. 
The band of the shilling dance hall had played 
an old sentimental waltz, and Clara had cried 


openly, He had a sudden and vivid recollec-| 


tion of the tears running slowly and heavily 
down her flushed cheeks. 
You must give yourself up to me,” the girl 





This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 


C se 





SS 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
Jong it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen, 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 
baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking--It “Makes Cooking Easy” 





Gold Medal 


Glenwoo 





d 





Write for handsome free booklet 174 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, Mker.0f the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
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said, “or you will spoil my dancing. I can feel 
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Gordon & Dilworth 
REAL 
ORANGE 
MARMALADE 


made from wild bitter oranges. 
Superior in Quality and_ Flavor 
AT YOUR DEALER 





8 Inches Square 
5 Inches High 


I teach you to make them better than you 

ever made them before—the most deli- 

cious Angel Food Cake and many other kinds, the 
most appetizing cakes you ever tasted. 
They Sell for $3.00—Profit, $2.00 

I will make you the most expert cake-maker in your vi- 

cinity. Your cakes will be praised and seught for. Your 

cakes will become famous, if you make them bv the 


Osborn Cake Making System 


My methods are original. They never 
fail. They are easy tolearn; you are 
sure to succeed the very first time. I 
have taught thousands. I canteach you 


Let me send you particulars FREE. 


MRS. GRACE OSBORN 
Box F-4, Bay City, Michigan 





In using advertisements see page 6 











Children of Storm 


all your thick, respectable thoughts Weighing 
me down. You must think with me.” 

“How can I do that?” he said. “TI don't 
know what you think.” 

“Empty your mind, and then everything 
will tell you. That is what these costumes are 
for and those pictures. If you will look lon 
enough at those naked men dancing in a circle 
for instance, you will begin to know. At first 
sight they must seem funny and queer to you 
like a child’s drawings, but they mean some. 
thing—something millions of years old that 
lies curled up at the bottom of us. If you wait, 
you will begin to feel it uncoil itself.” 

“T expect I am duller than you people,” he 
said. ‘You see, I’m not even a soldier nov. 
In real life I’m just a grocer boy.” 

“You mean you pretend to be. Nobody 
could really be a grocer boy. You’re Mar- 
garet’s brother-in-law, aren’t you?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then we know all about you. You’re very 
unhappy, aren’t you?” 

“T suppose I am.” 

“Tt’s not necessary to be. It’s very foolish 
of you. Are you unhappy now?” 

“T don’t know.” 

She slipped her hand from his shoulder and 
from the golden bodice of her dress drew outa 
little enamel box. They stopped for a moment, 
and she opened it and took a pinch of the white 
powder between her fingers. 


é< ° 99 “Now we shan’t be unhappy for a lon 

April Fool. time,” she said. “I shall forget that Iam on 

. to die, and you that you are a grocer who has 

N° roguish pranks can delay this little miss. Hurrying home married a princess by mistake. We shall only 
with her treasured package of Wheatena she completely remember what we really are.” 


ignores the April Fool joke planned by her playmates. es go i wl He could not 
F 2w Whe > Né ° ae co 


Little Peggy’s love for Wheatena is no different from that afterward exonerate himself with the plea of 
of other children. They all say it tastes good and mothers innocency. He knew, but he did not cate. 
think of the strength and nourishment it gives, building a foun- “Think of the music,” she said. 
dation of health and vigor in the little ones. Father loves it too, 
because of the well nourished, satisfied feeling that follows a E had not thought of it before, but he 


steaming dish of Wheatena for breakfast. It always became increasingly aware of it. There 
was no tune that he could catch, only a 


T; stark, dominating rhythm that seemed always 
€ astes Good on the point of breaking out into something 
- p : 2 demoniac. And it went on and on. It got 
You can’t resist the appealing flavor of Wheatena—so into the blood. It frayed the nerves with its 
different. It contains all the nourishment of Na- insistent monotony. 
ture’s golden wheat kernels and is a delicious treat “We have a band of South Sea Islanders, or 
to those who want a breakfast food that pleases some wild tribe or other, to play for us,” his 
i companion said. “They used to eat people, 
* Wheatena is cooked and ready to | | but now they are wonderful musicians. They 
° : never stop. Have you noticed that? They 
serve in three minutes. work themselves into a state of hysteria some- 
r times, and then anything might happen.” She 
‘ The Wheatena Company, laughed to herself. ‘‘ Extremes Se don’t 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey. they? We descendants have a lot in common 
with savages. Alpha and Omega.” 
She danced so lightly and beautifully that he 
| forgot his clumsiness and passed without 
effort into her step. When they came nearer 
to the light, he saw her face, small and sweet 
and haggard and with that look of enigmatic 
knowledge that was in Margaret’s eyes. She 


. smiled back at him. 
M Uu st Y O U R h O m e am it’s all strange to you, Plesiosaurus, isn’t 
it?” 
1 “T’ve never met people like you before,” he 
be the testing place wank ame” es ae 


“ though I don’t know what it is.” 

of household appliances? “We're dying, and we know we re dying, and 
e we don’t pretend. And so we drink anything 
that comes to hand. I might quote Osans to 
: . Though it’s hackneyed. it might not 
It need not be if you purchase only those appliances that have ahem Rs a i. you gal 

been tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute—in tired?” ; 
" ; “T don’t feel as though I’d ever be tired 
j ais again.” : 
keeping. The tests are made by trained experts under conditions It was true enough. He was possessed ds 
. ° ; ‘ imitless ene rs sance rer thé ade 
approximating those in the average home. Satisfaction is ae — ——- ied oe 
guaranteed or Good Housekeeping will make good the purchase. member what he had been worrying about, but 
the whole thing slipped away from him 

like mist. - 
“We have no illusions and no hope,” she said 

drowsily. ‘We are like the gods.” 

ee He did not know how long they danced. 
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a A Good Cook Needs 
out a Good Stove 


care. 


Cookery is an art that deserves the best tools—best from the 


>, but he 


t. There standpoint of comfort and reliability, as well as economy. 
, only a . ° ° 
-d always And the Premo Eclipse Gas Range is built to make fine cookery 
-— easy and certain. Recipes for dainty dishes are never spoiled by 
with i an uneven oven-heat or top burner that cannot be regulated fine enough. 
iliac The big U-shaped oven burner gives a perfect diffusion of 
- us,” his heat. You can time your pastry, bread or roasts to a minute 
t people, in the Premo oven. And the top burners are easily regu- 
o on lated to the finest gradations of heat. 
2 They é ’ 
ria some- Premo Eclipse Ranges are as handsome as they are reliable 
“4 Bos and economical. And, in addition, Premo Gas Ranges are 
pots easier to take care of and more convenient than you have 
thought possible. A damp cloth cleanses perfectly the white 
y that he enameled splashers, drip and broiler pans. 


without 
1e nearer 
nd sweet 
nigmatic 
res. She 


See your dealer. He will gladly tell you many other features that help 
make Premos the choice of discriminating housewives, Look for the 
word Premo, Send for our booklet abcut them. 


ECLIPSE STOVE CO., Mansfield, Ohio 
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Such Beautiful Homes 
Everywhere Are Decomted Wis 


; U Wee & 
The Nationally Accepted Wall Tint 


LABASTINE, instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 

is the proper coloring for walls. Rugs and draperies 

are easily matched in standard Alabastine colors; any 
unusual tint can be secured by intermixing. For rooms 
naturally light use Alabastine numbers 57, 33, 58; or for 
still stronger light 54, 28, 49. If shaded, numbers 26, 52, 
20 are appropriate. For ceilings lighter tints always— 


numbers 20 and 26. 


Write for Interchangeable Color 


Chart. 


The Alabastine chart gives color sug- 
gestions for the different lightings and 
locations of your rooms. 

For the cold, hard light of north 
rooms, warm tones of brown such as 
Alabastine numbers 31, 48, 56. 
Southern rooms, getting hot, yellow 
light should have cooler tones, such 
as numbers 22, 23, 24. Darker rooms 
or those with few windows should 


Sent Free Upon Request 


have lighter Alabastine numbers, 26, 
21, 97. 


These are just a few examples of the 
hundreds of correct color treatments 
to be secured by using Alabastine. 


Select from our color chart the proper 
wall coating for each room. Should 
you employ a decorator tell him to 
bring Alabastine in orginal packages. 


Look for the CROSS and CIRCLE Printed in RED 


Alabastine, a dry powder, mixed with 
water is easily applied with a suitable 
brush. The cross and circle printed 
in red on every package is your guar- 
antee of the genuine wall! coating, 
recognized nationally as the correct 


interior finish for buildings of all 
kinds—homes, hospitals, auditoriums, 
churches, schools and public build- 
ings. Ask for Alabastine by name. 
Poor results show that a substitute 
has been used. 


366 Grandville Avenue 


The ae ae GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


gue pack 


MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER 


THE ONLY TOOL 


Your Local Dealer is Entitled 


to Your Trade 


NEEDED TO APPLY 


No Package 
Genuine 
Without Cross 
and Circle a pase 


aS ss ° - Siiemmcnnek = ae. 
Printed in Red Alabastine Company 


Grand Roprds, Michigan, U $4 


Alabastine is es. PRR: 
Sanitary and Economical 
Wail Coating. 


RECEPTION HALL } 
} 


Alabastine numbers 48, 54, 56, are | 


recommended for this room. 


SLEEPING ROOM 
Alabastine numbers 32, 20, 24, are 
recommended for this room. 


NURSERY 
Alabastine numbers 32, 23, 22, 
are recommended for this room. 
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Children of Storm 


They stopped at last by an alcove where a 
table had been set out with glass jars in which 
were deep-colored wines and spirits that glowed 
like jewels under the dim light. The young 
man Theoditus beckoned to them. In silence 
he poured out a few drops from each jar into 
the long, narrow glasses. He had very beautiful 
hands, slender and yet powerful. : 
“Your cocaine is a poor thing,” he said, 
“without heart or soul. It takes everytning 
and cheats you with a sham. But this is from 
God.” He looked at Brodie earnestly. “You 
have been a soldier, haven’t you? And were 
wounded? I was studying some old and very 
absorbing records in Thessaly during the 
greater part of the war, but I saw what you call 
the Somme film when I was in Spain. There 
was a picture that I remember vividly of an 
English soldier. He was dead. A remark- 
able pose. Praxiteles would have died of 
” 
en 








Vy: ‘ : 
“They weren’t all like that,” Brodie 
said. : 

He began to tell them of some of the things 
that he had seen. He told them horrible things 
which he had driven into his subconsciousness 
to save his sanity, but now they came rushing 
gleefully from their prison. Theoditus and his 
companion seemed to come nearer to him and 
to grow larger and yet less distinct. Their eyes ? f : 
a black, hungry holes, feasting on him. Not only will the Coffield Electric Washer clean your 
He told them of his escape with a vividness not clothes spotlessly, quickly pied etiigns enieics Mink, 
his own, and of other adventures that had 
never happened to him at all. He knew that he It works so smoothly, so silently—the mechanism is so simple 
was lying, but had no sense of shame or even of 


surprise. He drank whatever they gave and easy to operate—you really enjoy using such a washer. 


im. . : ; 
“What you have told me is very precious,” Many housewives of means operate their Coffield them- 


the young man said at last. “I am to dance selves—it is such a pleasure to do so. Others, who have a 
tonight. Modern people think that dancing is “of 1 ‘ ‘ 
a mere matter of physical dexterity. The satistactory aundress, use the Coffield because the work is 


ancients knew better. It is the expression of always uniform—twice the amount is done in a day—and 


the mind and soul, of a thought, of a whole : es si pe 
philosophy. You have given — my inspira- the laundress is better satisfied, for she has no hard work’. 


tion.” 
- Above all, the clothes last more than twice as long—as there 


BRODIE heard him fitfully. He himself is no wear, 
seemed to be climbing up on to a great 2 
height, and sounds came to him as though car- Write for Catalog and name of the Coffield dealer nearest 
tied by the wind. He heard his companions 
talk of a book called “Aphrodite.” They wees 
discussed it and its correctness of detail with 
regard to the great temple and the rites there. 
He was aware of something incredible that he 
accepted without question. He was passing h b 
rey an extraordinary initiation. His head We ave een 
was breaking through the clouds. P d 
Long afterward he found himself stretched : tT ro 1 2 Cet 3 ay rey 
out on the skin of some animal, his chin propped 


- 

‘9 + w 
in his hands, staring blankly into a wide circle \ Cok fret ] WAS TI Day Smiles 
of light. He did not know how he had come _ * 
there, but he knew that he had not for a mo- A; . —" ih 72) Since 1904. 
ment lost consciousness. The rest of the ca 
dancers were lying in groups under the shadow he ik, 
of the walls. The lamps over the pictures had ur 
been turned out, and there was now only this 
new central light and a faint glow over the dais 
at the far end of the room where Margaret sat. 
She still wore her black dress. Its utter sim- 
plicity stood out harshly amid the garish col- 
ors; On her dark head, fitting down close 
over the ears, she wore a travesty of a skull. 
Life lay outstretched and motionless at her 
feet. 

Brodie had never seen Margaret as she was 
now. The weary, cynical tolerance was gone. 
She had the look of some one who has passed 
‘tom unreality to reality, from a poor dream to 
MS gorgeous fulfilment. There was an expres- 
rm almost of beatification on her dead-white 
ace. 

_The young man Theoditus came into the 
circle of light. He stood there for a full minute 
without moving, his hands limp at his sides, 


his head slightly inclined as though he were 
iS head slightly ‘ gh he were 
mane ana The music had stopped. THE COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO. 
1 the absolute silence Brodie thought he 
heard a signal whispered. Te could not have _ DAYTON, OHIO. 
told whence it came. 
Theoditus began to dance. At first his steps 
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This cross section shows you exactly how 
a Wagner utensil is made—why it never 
durns out or breaks—why it is better. 


Solid Metal! 


See for yourself the features which 

distinguish every cooking utensil of 

Wagner Cast Aluminum. Being cast 

in one solid piece, there are no rivets to 

loosen, no seams to break open, no 

Think What These Splendia Welded parts and the metal is of thick- 


ee ., nem needed at all points of strain. 
rivets. se This explains why Wagner Cast Alu- 

2~Hinge and Pail lug one solid ~~ minum Ware lasts “from generation 

Heyy ect aon a 

5—Reinforced solid corner, pos- And when you combine with this durability 
sible only in cast metal. and superior cooking qualities the most beau- 


6—Cool handle, non-conduct ° * 4 * 
ay kek: COMENCLE  tiful designs and finish you have utensils that 


7—Erect, non-swerving, bail. are ideal from every standpoiny. Wagner 
8 — — — thick- Ware may cost a bit more— but you never 
And the specal Wegner Silvery red occasion to buy it but once. Ask your 
Vinish adds the perfect touch to ealer or write to us. Illustrated booklet — 

an ideal utensil. on request. 


THE A G N Makers of Wag- 
WAGNER ner Cast Alu- 


MFG. CO. minum and 


Nteh, Bes CAST ALUMINUM Wagner Iron 


De Luxe Cooke 


Sidney, Ohio ‘a Fe , ing Utensils, 


*‘From Generation to Generation”’ 











Do you cook by semperature? 


Eliminate waste of fuel and food by cooking with thermom- 
eters. You can easily do it if you turn your gas cock or 
electric switch to just the point to produce the right 
temperature. A new bulletin, just issued, contains complete 
instructions and gives lists of temperatures for frying, baking, 
roasting, candy-making, etc. With these directions and the 
necessary thermometers there is no opportunity for “going 
wrong.” Send now for your copy of “Cooking by Temper- 
ature,’ enclosing 10 cents if stamps. 


Departmen of Cookery, Goov HouseKEEPING INSTITUTE, 
105 West 39th Street, New York 
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Children of Storm 


were tentative and uncertain. He still had an 
air of listening to an indistinct message. But 
each movement was an exquisite thing, its jp. 
completeness the daringly broken line of g 
poem. There was no sound from him. He 
moved like a leaf before the wind. 

Some one laid a hand on Brodie’s shoulder. 
He did not look to see whose hand it was, and 
he knew that it was unconscious of him. He 
was, for a time, held riveted, hypnotized by 
the light in which the dark, slender figure 
floated. 

But gradually a change came over him, 
It was as though a frozen sensibility within 
him had begun to thaw, so that he became 
aware of himself—of pain and of the atmos- 
phere around him. He knew, for one thing, 
that he was drunk to the soul, and that there 
was something at once childish and terrible in 
this place. He did not know what it was, but 
he knew that it had its final expression in the 
man who danced. 


I? would have been less terrible if he had 

danced in the costume of some other age, 
and if a wild and sensuous music had accom- 
panied him. The incongruity between his 
modernity and something earth-old in his 
movements was intolerable. The silence was 
a perversion. His head was thrown back a 
little, and his beautiful face had the rapt, 
smiling expression of a poet listening to the 
voice of his inspiration. Every gesture hada 
vile austerity about it. 

The watchers were like people drifting on the 
tide of a narcotic. They drew imperceptibly 
away from one another. They had passed out 
of the need of human companionship into an 
utter loneliness. They had left the outer 
courts of the temple and had penetrated into 
the holy of holies. They knew the deepest 
secrets of corruption. 

Adam Brodie scrambled to his feet. He had 
taken himself by storm, and he had no idea 
what he intended. He was so drunk that he 
could hardly stand, but also he could not turn 
back. A race of common, decent people were 
behind him, upholding him. He was Adam 
Brodie of Thomas Brodie & Son—Major 
Brodie, a good soldier, Ursula’s husband, 
and Margaret’s brother whose duty it was 
to shield her, who in some dim way was Te- 
sponsible. 

He lurched into the circle of light. “This 
has got to stop,” he said loudly and thickly. 
“Got to stop, you know. It’s not right—it’s 
indecent—it’s blasphemy!” ie 

They did not make at once. They stirred 
uneasily. The young man danced on as 
though he had not heard, but his face had 
darkened. 

Brodie caught hold of him. ‘ You've got to 
stop, I tell you! I won’t ’ave it!” 

They were fully awake now. Whatever 
enchantment had held them was broken. Life 
slipped to her feet. 

“Why, it’s the plesiosaurus that has broken 
loose!” 

She laughed, and in a moment they were all 
laughing, wildly, hysterically, like people who 
have been caught back from a half-realized 
disaster. Theoditus struggled to escape, but 
he was not strong enough and in a gust ol 
exasperation struck Brodie swiftly across the 
face. 

The blow was not returned. Brodie released 
him. He had only one idea now, and he had to 
act on it before he forgot what it was. He 
pushed his way violently through the crowd 
to Margaret’s side. 

“You've got to come home,”’ he said. 

He remembered putting her into the car 
and closing the door and seeing her white face 
peer at him through the window. 

“Aren’t you coming too, Adam?” 

He shook his head. His mouth quivered 
with a drunken shame and misery. |B 
turned and ran ir‘> the darkness to hide 
himself. 

(To be continued) 
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= On the Sass of’ St. Bernard. 


10 idea 

hat he 

yt turn ‘ . P é da 

ar On the Great St. Bernard Pass stands the ancient convent of the Austin canons. And it is from 
Adem these friendly doors that those wonderful dogs go forth seeking the unfortunate traveler lost in 
Major the blinding storms of that per patent Alpine winter 


sband, 2 
it was Securely fastened to the collar of each dog is a canteen filled with food and drink, and a goodly 


jas Te- portion of that food ration is the famous Swiss Cheese. For cheese is a nourishing, high-powered 


anes food with more than twice the protein value of meat. 
N] 
nickly. 8 Varieties or many years it was thought that Swiss Cheese could only be made in the mountains of Switzer- 


t—it’s 5 av Swiss style 
Each of National land, but today the Swiss style of 
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on as Kraft iH | 
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Swiss j 

got to _ anente 

se - oa ) TINS — 8 VARIETIES 


Lite Roguefort ; , : : 
oan Limburger is being accepted everywhere as the standard of purity and excellence. We could not fill the pres- 
ent European demand for Elkhorn quality of Swiss Cheese though all of our factories were devoted 
to its exclusive manufacture—and we have more capital invested in cheese making than any other 


ere all 

_ firm in America. 

e, but If you have never tasted Elkhorn Cheese in Flkhorn Cheese, in Tins, is your protection 

ust ot Tins, do so; a delightful surprise awaits you. against disappointing quality; its wholesome 

oo — Its mild, mellow flavor and creamy texture goodness never varies. You can buy a week’s, 

leased fare making cheese lovers everywhere; while a month’s, or a year’s supply and be fortified 

iad to id its appetizing appearance when served—its with many tempting dishes to set before the 
He ' air of refinement—gives a thrill of pride to unexpected guest. No rind, no waste—keeps 

crowd the most exacting hostess. anywhere — opened. 


For sale by all dealers carry ing strictly quality goods. 
ced in individual portions at leading hotels and on dining cars. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


Send your dealer's name and 10c in stamps or coin for sample tin 
“THE F — <i of Kraft plain or Pimento flavor, or 20c for both, Illustrated 
~ FIRST HANDS TO TOUCH IT ARE YOURS” book of recipes free. Address 357-9 River St., Chicago, Illinois 


In using advertisements see page 6 227 





or Baby’s Sake 


The problem of obtaining pure, wholesome 
milk for baby and the entire household is be- 
coming one of serious concern. In many sections 
the price of fresh milk is almost prohibitive, and even 
then it is difficult to get Pure Milk for the family 
table. Nor is the quality always dependable. 


The ideal milk for family use for all purposes is 


“Danish Pride 
Evaporated Milk 


A distinctly pleasing revelation to folks al- 
ready familiar witli canned milk, for Danish Pride 
is different. It comes from the rich pasture lands 
of the ‘‘North Shore” country, where clean, healthy 
cows eat the most nutritious grasses and grains and 
produce milk whose creamy richness is seldom 
equalled. Danish Pride has a delightful natural flavor 
and is absolutely pure. Produced by the well known Enz 
process, and the most satisfactory Evaporated Milk that na- 
ture and human effort have achieved—it may well be de- 
scribed as the ‘‘Cream of the Country.” Danish Pride is the 
economical and hygienic solution of your milk problem. Order 
a supply from your grocer today. 


For infants under six weeks, one part milk to four 
paris water. For older babies, one part milk to two 
parts water. Further directions on request. 


Send for the Danish Pride Idea Book, a budget of valu- 
able illustrated cooking recipes by one of 
America’s leading authorities on cooking. 


DANISH PRIDE MILK Be 
PRODUCTS CO. 
Denmark, : Wisconsin 


General Offices, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Chicago Office, People’s Life Bldg., 
130 N. Wells Street. 
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Children of Storm 
Synopsis of Previous 
Instalments 


In the midst of war, swept by a rush of 
enthusiasm and fervor, Ursula Seton had mar- 
ried Adam Brodie, war hero, but the son of a 
London grocer. She sent no word .to her 
family, and in the next engagement Brodie 
was reported missing. The war swept her on 
with it, and still there was no trace of Brodie. 
When she returned to her home and family it 
seemed idle—even cruel—to tell them of what 
she had done. She bore her grief stoically, 
but somehow they knew that she was changed. 

In the meantime Brodie was counting his 
chances of escape. He had with him Private 
Powys, of his regiment, for whom he felt 
responsible, and the two men started on their 
perilous way through Germany. Only twenty 
miles from the border, after unheard-of 
dangers, Powys fell ill. His mind was gone. 
They took shelter in a horrible hovel with an 
old German woman. She could not under- 
stand them, nor they her. Brodie watched her 
through the nights to prevent her betraying 
them. The time came when his mind, too, 
was going under the strain. 

One day a detachment of soldiers rode up 
to the house. Brodie met them, determined 
to die on his feet. They were English. He 
cried out at the sight. The Armistice had 
been signed weeks ago. They had starved 
and frozen, when they were free to go at will. 

In England every one believed Brodie dead. 
Ursula had given up hope, and one night she 
told her family of her marriage. Their dis- 
pleasure was softened by the crushing loss of 
their eldest son in battle, a grief which blotted 
out all other things for a time. 


[JRSULA went on with life. Esmé Monteith, 
a friend of all her life, began to fill her 
days, to tell her of the love he had kept from 
her at the beginning of the war, to voice his 
hopes of happiness for them both. Then 
Adam Brodie returned. His letters had not 
come. There was no one to meet him at the 
train. A sense of dread followed him as he 
went to Ursula’s home. She was not there, aud 
hehad to wait. His foreboding increased. And 
then, when at last she came, and they held each 
other close again, it seemed that all the struggle 
and the waiting had been but for this hour. 
There was the family to meet. They found 
themselves confronted by a grotesque reality, 
instead of a heroic tragedy. They met it 
bravely, courteously, as they would meet all 
things, but the shock was terrible. And 
Adam was not at ease. He felt the barrier 
between him and these courteous people. 
He felt instinctively that because they were 
so courteous, he would never be able to fight 
it and to break that barrier down. He would 
have gone, taking his wife with him, but 
Ursula refused. Her mother was in a serious 
condition since her son’s death. Leaving 
would be cruel to her. 

As soon as he could, Brodie escaped. He 
would see his own people. There at least he 
would be met as a hero. He would find him- 
self at home. But here he met a cold hos- 
tility that unnerved him more than the polished 
evasions of the Setons. They had heard of 
his escape; they had not heard of his mar- 
tage. He had gone out of his class. He had 
escaped beyond them. His cousin, Clara, 
who might have had him, glared at him with 
concentrated fury. His mother put the 
family feeling into words. He could not 
come to them, nor could he bring his wife 
to them until he was ready—and she—to go 
Into the shop as a son and daughter of the 
Brodies should. 

So Adam Brodie went away, back to his 
wife’s home which could never be a home to 

He had come back to the world, and 
the world had no place for him. 

But he would find his place, he was de- 


One Chop Will Buy 
12 Dishes 


of Nutritious Quaker Oats 


Save 90% 
And Serve Vastly Better Breakfasts 


One dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys about as much nutrition as $10 buys in 
meat and fish and eggs. 

So a Quaker Oats breakfast, compared with a meat breakfast, saves you some 
go per cent. : 

And in oats you get the supreme food 

You get an ideal food—almost a complete food. 

You get a food which, measured by calories, is twice as nutritious as round steak. 

And you get the needed minerals. 


What $1 Buys 


What $1 Buys 
At This Writing in Calories 


Note how much $1 buys in Quaker ' nae initia cial 
Oats. It will serve a hundred break- In — a” x4 ee 


fasts. In Average Fish - 2,000 
‘That same $1 in some other foods = ae sae - iz = 
will buy you only ten breakfasts. 





Then compare by calories—the en- 
ergy measure of food value. That’s 
the way foods should be figured. You 
buy them for nutrition. 


Here is what $1 buys in calories at 
this writing in some necessary foods: 


One needs variety in food, regardless 
of the cost. But the basic breakfast 
should be Quaker Oats. 

That is the food which everybody 
needs. And its trifling cost will aver- 
age up your food bills. 


‘Quaker Oats 


With That Exquisite Flavor 


Get Quaker Oats to make this dish de- 
licious. They are flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a 
ushel. This flavor has brought 
Quaker Oats world-wide supremacy. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Remember how often the words ‘cook 


slowly”’’ appear in your recipes. Inexpensive, | 
palatable, nourishing foods must be cooked | 
slowly. Will you spend long hours tied to | 
your kitchen—using fuel—or will you use a 


fireless stove? A Duplex in your kitchen 


solves the problem—frees you from cooking | 


worries—insures the best food for your table. 

In buying your fireless stove insist that it 
be made with good, warp-proof steel, alumi- 
num-lined, with individual covers, patented 


steam vents and other refinements of con- | 
struction and equipment. It costs no more | 


to get these extra value features and the extra 
cooking capacity of the Duplex. 


The DUPLEX FOLDER 


Your dealer has this folder showing 


all sizes and the added value features | 


of Duplex Fireless Stoves. If you do 
not know your Duplex dealer write us 


and we will gladly send you the folder | 


and his name. 


Durham Mfg. Co. 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Fireless Stoves 


300 Durham Street 
MUNCIE :: INDIANA 


Makers of 


ABETTER | 
WUBIEN FIRELESS 
STOVE 





Taking fiction seriously 


The fiction in Good Housekeeping is something more 
that five or six stories printed indiscriminately in 
each issue. Good Housekeeping’s fiction is as much a 
department as the Bureau of Foods or the Institute. 
The fiction is chosen carefully from the work of the 
greatest English and American authors. The stories 
are chosen for their craftsmanship, for their charm, 
for their qualities of @atertainment. No expense is 
spared in selecting w@gk of the highest possible 
standard. Over $20,000 is paid for the serials in 
Good Housekeeping and up to $2,500 is paid for a 
single short story. 
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Children of Storm 


termined. Through the trying interview with 
Ursula’s grandfather he held ‘steadfast to his 
trust that somewhere in the world was his 
reward for the heroism that had set the world 
free. He was clumsy in his refusals of Ivop. 
rood’s subtly insolent offers of help. Vhen 
he left Ursula to meet his former colonel, he felt 
that somehow he had blundered—though he 
was sure that he was right. 

Colonel Murray was the man on whom 
Brodie had built all his hopes for a place 
after the war. Engaged in large manufactur. 
ing operations, he should be able to offer 
Brodie a place where his skill in handling men 
would be invaluable. But Colonel Murray 
had quarreled with his father. (In a few days 
he would be penniless himself. 

He had only one opportunity, an invitation 
to the States, where the wide spaces of the 
Far West might give opportunity to a strong 
man who had courage and _ perseverance, 
They might go out together. But they re. 
fused. England needed them now even more 
than she had during the war. This period 
of readjustment was tearing things down. 
Every man who stood for law and order must be 
at his place if they were to weather the storm. 
Live or die, they would stay in England. 


At last Brodie went back to the Setons, 

He did not want to go, but there was no- 
where else, and he wanted Ursula. Mrs..Seton 
was alone, grieving for her son who had been 
killed. Brodie’s heart went out to her. He 
felt a certain confidence come to him. Here 
was some one whom he could help. He talked 
with her, told her of himself, Encouraged by 
her gentleness, he took on a possessive tone, 
and as he left her he bent to kiss her cheek and 
called her “mother.” She shrank from him 
—uncontrollably, unmistakably. And Brodie 
saw it all. She had been tolerating him. 


Dishwashing, Thrice Daily 


(Continued from page 39) 


water which is only as hot as the hands can 
bear is better for machine dishwashing. This 
obviates any “cooking on” of albuminous or 
starchy materials. 

Place in the machine a heaping tablespoon- 
ful of soap jelly made by dissolving an eight- 
ounce bar of neutral soap in two quarts of 
water and then allowing it to cool. Close the 
cover and turn on the switch. Operate for 
from two to five minutes, or even longer, de- 
pending on the condition of the dishes. 
Drain off the water and pour in clean hot 
water, the hotter the better. Operate the 
machine for one minute. Then drain off the 
water, lift the cover, and polish the glasses and 
silver with a clean tow el, but leave the rest of 
the dishes in the racks to drain. If the water 
has been very hot, the drying will be almost 
immediate. The machine may be operated for 
a minute or two after the rinse water has been 
drained off. The circulation of air thus created 
facilitates drying. 

Just a word as to the kind of dishes to which 
a dishwasher is adapted. A dishwashing ma- 
chine is intended essentially for the washing of 
serving dishes only. Cooking dishes, for the 
most part, we must continue to do by hand. 
It is utter folly to try to wash in a machine 
dishes which have been used for baking, like 
casserole and custard dishes and saucepans in 
which starchy puddings, etc., have been 
boiled. The hand washing of such utensils is 
facilitated by the use of a mop, the head of which 
is wound with spun copper. This proves most 
efficient and spares the hands considerably. 
Mixing dishes—bowls in which eggs have 
been beaten, bowls in which batters have been 
mixed, if they have been immediately rinsed 
out in cold water, and similar dishes—can 

easily be cared for by the machine. We have 
found that even a greasy plank can be more 
thoroughly and more easily cleansed using the 
dishwashing machine than in any cther way, 
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4 'BLANKES 


You do not use a 
spinning wheel 


Thank invention for a better way of getting 
your fabrics. And thank invention for 


Faust Instant Coffee 


The Pure, Refined, Soluble Coffee 


Stop to consider what a remarkable convenience FAUST 
INSTANT is. You can prepare it in a moment--real, pure 
coffee in just the right flavor. 


“A little powder in the cup--add boiling water” -- 


that’s all. And you have done away with the messy pot, 
the grounds, the waste. Of course, FAUST INSTANT 


is more economical. 


Your dealer has Faust Instant Coffee and Tea in 
the cans of three sizes. 


COFFEE TEA EACH 
30-Cup Can -- 100-Cup Can -- $0.45 
60-Cup Can -- 200-Cup Can 85 

120-Cup Can -- 400-Cup Can 1.60 


If your dealer has not received his 
supply, send us his name and_ your 


order direct. ADDRFSS DEP’T. 2. 





We manufacture also the Wor!d Famous 
Faust Coffee and Tea and Faust Chile Powder, 
the favorite seasoning for soups, meats and 
salads At your dealers, 15c. By mail, 20c. 
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The ideal way of washing 
delicate things is the way 
the Eden washeseverything 


‘@he Eden has many essential features 


fi woman who takes delight in an abun- 
dance of spotless clothes—fluffy blankets 
—immaculate linens—knows that every feature 
of her EDEN washer contributes toward these 
perfect results. 
The Eden Sediment Zone is one of many ex- 
clusive improvements that make Eden-washed 
clothes so clean, sweetand pure The dirt as it 
is washed out of the clothes settles in the Sedi- 
ent Zone, leaving the wash-water clean and 
geriey The dirt is not flushed back and forth 
rough your things in the Eden. 
The Automatic Motor Release, the Safety Inter- 
locking Swinging Wringer, the Self oiling 


System, the Sanitary Zinc Cylinder with doors 
that always Stop on Top, the Fully Enclosed 
Moving Parts—without belts, cog wheels or 
bicycle chains—are some of the features of Eden 
construction that have made the Eden the idea 
washer for the home. 

The Eden 1s built to last a lifetime Eight years 
of successful operation lie behind its guarantee. 
Ask the Eden dealer for a free demonstration 
—without cost or obligation. Buy if you like 
and pay as you save. 

Send for our book, ‘‘An Eden in the Home,”’ 


beautifully illustrated in color, free on request. 


BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY _ 


New york 


Saint Louis 


Denver_ 


San francisco 
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The Little House 


(Continued from page 55) 


it for me,” she reasserted, ‘‘that I might be 
safe. You must have suffered terribly.” 

Seeing her distress, he laughed gaily. ‘‘Los- 
ing an arm wasn’t the worst that might have 
happened. I’m one of the fortunate ones, for 
I’m still above ground. The thing wasn’t 
very painful—nothing is when you’ve simply 
got to face it. It’s the thinking about pain 
that hurts.—Hullo, look at the time. I can 
just get back to the hospital by ten. If we’re 
late, they punish us by keeping us in next 
night.” 

At the top of the stairs, as she was seeing 
him out, he halted and looked back into the 
room. ‘‘It’s quiet and cosy in there. I don’t 
want to leave; I feel like a boy being packed 
off to school. You can’t understand how 
wonderful it is, after all the marching and 
rough times and being cut about, to be allowed 
to sit by a fire with a woman. I loved to 
watch you at your sewing.” 

“Tt’s because you’re tired,” she said, ‘‘more 
tired than you know. You 1aust come very 
often and rest.” 


IX 


N the weeks that followed, the little house 

came toknow him well. Everybody in the 
little house treated him as though his injury 
were a decoration which had been won espe- 
cially in their defense. They were prouder to 
see him come walking up their steps with his 
blue hospital band on his remaining arm, than 
if Sir Douglas Haig himself had called upen 
them. Nobody took any count ot the fre- 
quency of his visits—nobody except himself. 
Nobody seemed to think it strange that the 
moment the doctors had finished his dressings, 
he should wander off to Dolls’ House Square. 
Nobody seemed to guess just how fond he was 
of the little lady. He hardly guessed himself. 
There were times when he wondered exactly 
how fond he was. He did not believe he was 
in love with her; the feeling that he had was 
too gentle. He had always understood that 
love was exciting, passionate, and tumultuous 
with dreads, whereas in her presence he knew 
neither fears nor hesitancies. He wasn’t the 
least in terror that he would lose her. He 
simply felt safe, the way a ship might feel when 
the winds had ceased to buffet and it lay still 
in a sheltered harbor on a level keel. This 
feeling of safety struck him as an extraordinary 
sensation to be produced in a soldier by a 
woman; he wasa trifle ashamed of it, as though 
it were not quite manly. 

While he spoke with her, he feund himseli 
believing with a childlike faith that all women 
were mothers and that the werld was good. 
He knew that for the present he could nct do 
without her, but he was at a loss to imagine 
what he would do with her for always. She 
was like religion—she went beyond him, was 
bigger and better. He only dimly understood 
her, but was comfortable in believing that 
everything hidden was as kind as the part he 
knew. In a strangely intimate way he wer- 
shipped her, as a child adores his mother, 
thinking her the most perfect and beautiful 
being in the world. He discovered in her a 
wisdom of which nothing in her conversation 
gave the least indication; her unhurried atti- 
tude towards life created the impression. If 
this were love, then all the hearsay information 
he had gathered on the subject was mistaken. 

There were days when, after his wound had 
been dressed and he had left the hospital, he 
made a pretense that he was not going to visit 
her. He told himself that he was making her 
a habit. and that to make a habit of any one 
was foolish. Instead of going to Dolls’ House 
Square, he would invent some urgent business 
and take himself off cityward. But expedi- 
tions in which she had no share soon grew flat. 
He would find himself thinking about her, 
wondering whether she was waiting for him. 

€ would end, as he always ended, by jumping 
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Made From a Famous Mexican Recipe 


N this dainty blue and white striped package you 
will find genuine Mexican Chili Con Carne, made 


with careful exactness from the favorite recipe of 
old Mexican aristocracy. 


Its exclusive flavor and piquancy will delight you. 
Its rare zest will cause you to marvel at the skill of 


Delicia cooks. 


For here is Chile Con Carne as it 


should be —an artful blending of choicest tropical 


vegetables and spices. 


Into Delicia Chili Con Carne are 
gathered products from many sunny 
south lands—mellow chili beans, 
savory white onions, sweet peppers, 
oregano, comino seed, tepines, pap- 
rika. To them is added choice meat 
cuts of the same richness and high 
quality as are found in all Delicia 
package meats. 


Let your own taste judge the De- 
licia claim of unusual excellence. 
Order a supply of Delicia meat deli- 
cacies, including the Chili Con 
Carne, from your grocer today. 
Know how good package meats can 
be; how we make delicious meat 
dishes that are all meat, no substi- 
tutes or ‘“‘leftovers’’ being used. 


Be sure vou get Delicia—in the familiar blue and white striped package. Also write for Delicia 
Book of Menu Suggestions, mentioning your grocer’s name and address 


Roast Beef 

Southern Hash 

Corned Beef Hash 
Luncheon Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Tripe With Whole Milk 


Veal Loaf 


Chili Con Carne 
Hamburger Steak 


Potted Meats _ 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sandwich Spread 


Roast Mutton 
Corned Be 
Country S$ age 
Vienna Sausage 
Deviled Meat 
Cooked Brains 


% BAKER FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY. Chicago 


In using advertisements see page 6 





Other Welch Quality 
pure fruit products 
are Fruitlade(Grape- 
Raspberry and othe» 
combinations with 
grape), Peachlade, 
Plumlade, and Cher- 
rilade. All packed in 
15 0x. glass jars 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 
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HE taste of fresh ripe grapes that 

everybody likes so well. Their deli- 
cacy of flavor, their richness, their health- 
giving qualities. 

Grapelade is just that—whole ripe grapes 
with all their juice and strength, made into 
a spread that is incomparably smooth and 
delicious. Seeds and skins are eliminated 
and the acid crystals are removed by pat- 
ented Welch process—nothing but pure 
sugar is added. 


As a spread for bread, toast, biscuit, 
muffins or griddle cakes, Grapelade brings 
a new and welcome taste. Children love it. 
And it is ggod for them, just as fresh fruit 
and sugar ase wholesome and nourishing. 


Order Grapelade from your grocer—in 
15 ounce glass jars or 8 ounce tumblers. 
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The Little House 


in a taxi and knocking on her door in Doll’s 
House Square. 

He never once found her out. There was 
invariably a welcome for him. He would take 
| his seat by the fire in the quiet room and watch 
| her sewing till the darkness deepened and the 
lamp had to be brought out. It didn’t seem to 
matter much whether he talked or was silent; 
her contentment seemed complete when he 
was there. She made no effort to entertain him, 
which was the best proof of their friendship, 
She was perfectly willing that he should ignore 
her, if that was his mood, by reading the paper 
or playing with the children. 

Though she made no effort to entertain him, 
the entire household had reorganized itself in 
readiness for his sharp rat-tat-tat. Every one, 
without expressing the fact, recognized that 
it was nice to have a man about the house. 
When one rose in the morning, there was some- 
thing to which to look forward now. A man 
dropping in, even occasionally, gave this group 
of women a sense of protection and of contact 
with the unwidowed world. 

To Robbie and Joan he stood for something 
midway between a big brother and a pal. 
They had sharp rivalries as to who should light 
his cigarette. It wasn’t easy for him’to grip 
the box between his knees and strike the match 
with only one hand. They watched him and 
by anticipating his wishes tried to constitute 
themselves his missing hand. 

When they were with him, the little lady 
withdrew into the background, making herself 
so still and self-effacing that it scarcely seemed 
that he had come to see her. It was as though 
! she had three children; he appeared to be their 
| friend much more than hers. He would carry 

them off to the Zoo, to matinées, or to see the 
Christmas toys in the West End shops. Some- 
times she would accompany them; more often 
she would listen to their adventures when they 
had returned. But she never was really left 
out. While they were absent from her, she 
formed the main topic of conversation. Of 
this she was well aware; if she had not been, 
she would not have been so happy. 


N away she derived more pleasure from stay- 

ing at home and picturing them laughing 
through the crowded streets, going into tea- 
shops, riding in taxis, and coming back through 
the dusk together. The children looked so 
proud in their sole possession of a man, espe- 
cially of a soldier who had been wounded. Had 
their father come through the war, that was 
how they would have lcoked in his company. 
She was glad that they should get away from 
skirts. He could give them something which 
it was not in her power to give, however much 
she loved them. She was only a woman. 
Her reward followed when they returned a 
little conscience-stricken at having left her, 


| bringing with them a present as indisputable 
; proof that she had been remembered. 


One evening, in talking with her after the 
| children had been put to bed, he asked her it 
| she didn’t think she ought to go out more often. 
“T know I ought.” 

“Then why don’t you?” 

She smiled gently, thinking how little he 
| knew of the world. ‘“‘When you’ve not got 
your own man to take you, it’s difficult. The 





world moves in pairs. A woman can’t go to 
| many places unaccompanied.” 
“But surely you don’t need to. You must 
have quantities of friends who would be 
glad—’”’ , 
She cut him short. ‘When a woman is left 

by herself, she learns a good many things about 
men that she didn’t suspect when she was 
married. The men she would trust herself 
| with have their wives or fiancées—they have 
no time to trouble over shipwrecked women 
like myself. And the other kind of men—! 
The world has no place for a widow. It 
doesn’t mean to be unkind, but it simply 
doesn’t know what todo with her. Unmarried 
women consider her an unfair rival; they think 
she’s seeking a second chance before they ve 
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An Investment that 
Pays 100 per cent 
in Refrigerator 
Cleanliness 


Look for the 
Rounded Corners 


Every crack, crevice or 
sharp corner makes a 
breeding place that in- 
vites germs and bacteria. 
In the Leonard Clean- 
able, where the design 
has been worked out on a 
purely scientific basis, 
you will find rounded in- 
side front corners. This 
28 an exclusive Leonard 
feature and is covered by 
patents. 





















































OUR refrigerator is the cornerstone of the health, energy and hap- 


piness of your family. Without question it should be the cleanest, 


sweetest spot in the whole house. 


Unfortunately, because of the construction and lining used in many 


refrigerators this is often impossible. 


*“ LEONARD 


Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


You will find the entire inside lining is 
just one piece of snow white porcelain. 
There isn’t a seam or crevice, a screw 
hole or corner anywhere in which grease 
or dirt can lodge. Even the front corners 
inside the door are rounded (an exclusive 
patented Leonard feature). Remove the 
retinned wire racks and every inch of 
space can be washed immaculately clean 
in five minutes. 


Circulating cold, dry air keeps the walls 
and food absolutely pure and sweet. The 
whole drainage system is easily removed 
for scalding. 


In buying a refrigerator you are mak- 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGEKATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 1-D, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ing an investment for the family’s welfare. 
The Leonard Cleanable offers the utmost 
in refrigerator and food sanitation, and 
will last a lifetime. 


There is a style and size Leonard to 
meet every purse. Rear icing door and 
porcelain lined water cooler if desired. 


Look up the Leonard dealer in your 
town and inspect the Leonard Cleanable. 
If you fail to find him, don’t be satisfied 
with one of the “Just as good” kinds. 
Write us for illustrated catalogue and 
Mr. Leonard’s booklet on the selection 
and ’éare of refrigerators. We will see that 
you are supplied. 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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dried to 
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wickly 
age puddings and all 
tapioca desserts 


MANUPACTUKED ONLY sy 


MINUTE TAPIOCA co. 
ORANGE, MASS. 


Pineapple Tapioca 
Cook in double boiler 


fifteen minutes four 
heaping tablespoons 
Minute Tapioca, one- 
fourth cup of sugar, 
pinch salt, in quart of 
hot water. Remove 
from fire, stir in cup of 
pineapple, grated or 
chopped, and sweeten- 


ed to tagt®. Serve with 
milk d sugar or 
whip ream slightly 


sweetened and flavored. 
Any canned or fresh 
fruit may be used. 
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Serve It Often 


INEAPPLE Tapioca requires no eggs or milk and very little 
sugar. It is not only delicious, but economical as well. A dessert 


which can be quickly made, it never fails to please 


How often do you serve Minute Tapioca? You should use it in 
some dessert, salad, or entree at least once a week. Few foods com- 
bine nutritive qualities and a tempting flavor so successfully. 

Minute Tapioca is the boon of the busy housewife. For it requires 
no soaking, and may be thoroughly cooked in fifteen minutes. It is 
good for growing children and convalescents as well as for the rest 
of the family group. 

Be sure that Minute Tapioca is on your pantry shelf. Remember 
that it’s always sold in the familiar red and blue box. 

The Minute Cook Book has many receipts for the use of Minute Tapioca 
and Minute Gelatine. We will gladly send it to you on request. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 24 Washington Street, Orange, Mass. . 
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The Little House 


had their first. In the old days India solved 
the problem by burying us with our husbands. 
Jn England they do the same thing, only less 
frankly. It’s rather stupid to have to live 
and yet to be treated as though you ought to 
be dead. One fights against it at first; then 
one gradually becomes reconciled to be cut of 
the running. If one’s wise, she puts all her 
living into her children.” 

“But that’s not fair,” he spoke hotly. 

“It’s the way it happens.” 

He sat frowning into the fire. What she 
had told him had upset all his preconceptions 
about her. Without looking at her, he re- 
started the conversation. ‘“l’ve thought of 
you as being so happy. I always thought of 
you that way at the Front. I’ve pictured you 
as being perched high on a ledge out ot reach of 
waves and storms. From the first you’ve 
given me the feeling that nothing could hurt 
or move you, and that nothing could hurt or 
move me while I was near you. It’s a queer 
thing for a man to admit to a woman, but you 
make me feel absolutely safe.”’ 

“That's not so very queer,” she said, “‘be- 
cause that’s the way ycu make me feel.” 

“Dol? You’re not laughing at me?” He 
swung round, leaning over the back of the 
couch, his entire attitude one of amazement. 

She met his surprise with a quiet smile. 
“I’m perfectly serious. But you know the 
reason why we feel so safe in each other’s 
company? It’s because, in our different ways, 
we're both lonely people. We’re not like the 
rest of the world; we don’t move in pairs. 
I’m lonely because 1’m’a woman on my cwn, 
and you're lonely because you're in hospital in 
a foreign country. We met just at the time 
when we could give each other courage.” 

“But you don’t lock Ienely,” he protested. 
“One always thinks of lonely people as being 
sadand untidy. You always look so terrifically 
well-groomed and expensive. You create 
the impression that you’re either going to or 
returning fromaparty. Inever saw you when 
you weren't self-assured and occupied. 1 used 
to wonder how. you spared me so much time 
from your engagements.” 

“Clever of me, wasn’t it?” 


[NSTEAD of answering her, he came over and 
stood where she sat stitching beneath the 
lamp. He was seeing her for the first time, not 
as wise, self-reliant, and fashionable, but as 
beautiful, alone, and unprotected. He could 
almost feel the ache of the bruises she had 
suffered. He felt self-reproached. What had 
he given her? Up to now anything that he 
could have given had seemed too small to men- 
tion, He had taken from her continually, sup- 
posing that she had a surplus of everything. 
And all the while she had been sharing his own 
hunger for the presents money can not buy. 

“It’s great to be alive, when you’d expected 
to be dead.” 

It was her turn to be surprised. She raised 
her head quickly, recognizing a new earnestness 
in his tone. 

“One doesn’t talk much about what hap- 
pened at the Front,”’ he said, “but one can’t 
help feeling that his life was spared for some 
definite purpose. I believe the purpose was to 
be happy and to make others happy. I don’t 
want to bolt my own pleasure any more or to 
trifle in the old slovenly ways. I want to 
crowd every second with gratefulness tor the 
mere fact of living. That’s what’s been 
bringing me here so often. That’s why I’ve 
been so vlad to carry Joan and Robbie away. 
Kiddies mean so tremendously much more to 
me than they did before 1 nearly died. And 
then there’s home and women. I took them 
for granted once, but now— It’s like saying 
one's prayers to be in a good woman’s p¢esence. 
Idon’t know if you at all understand me. Um 
trying to thank you for what you’ve done.” 

And there his eloquence failed, leaving him 
gazing down at her and wondering whether she 
thought him foolish. She patted his hand, 
but she did not meet his eyes. 

















wheat muffins quickly. 


These pans are made of extra heavy aluminum 
99% pure. They require no greasing and will 
not scorch food. Because they evenly distribute 
heat, they bake with less fuel than ordinary 
muffin tins and there is no delay in serving hot 


steaming muffins for breakfast. 


Thoughtful buyers should be sure that all 
aluminum ware purchased bears the West Bend trade 
mark plainly stamped on the bottom of each utensil. 


gees 


There are over 200 other items in the West 
Bend line from which you may select handsome dependable 
aluminum utensils—made to conform to the most practical 
and sanitary needs of homes that demand the best. 


Most dealers of the better kind have West 
Bend Utensils ready for your inspection. If not at your 
dealer’s, write us—ask for a copy of ‘Kitchen Kraft,” a 


wonderfully interesting booklet on the use 
and care of aluminum cooking utensils. 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Dept. G 


You can always rely on West Bend Aluminum 
Muffin Pans to bake delicious corn, graham or 


West Bend, Wis. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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_All-Clay.TEPECO: Plu 


ET every prospective builder or house owner seriously 
consider plumbing fixtures before the necessity for 
their purchase arises. 


In no other line of house material is there greater opportunity for wise 
investment or forinjudicious buying. Since a period of time must elapse 
before the desirability and future period of usefulness can be determined, 
you are helpless to rectify your error of judgment at the expense of any- 
one but yourself. 


“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are basically clay, covered with 
a fine, non-penetrable glaze (or enamel). The degree of hardness of this 
surface can be attained only on a clay base. Durable and beautiful. 
Sanitary because such a smooth surface resists the adhesion of soil. 
Alone of all white plumbing fixtures impervious to the action of ordinary 
acids, fruit and medicine stains. No metal to rust or stain. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing because of its permanency (comparable to 
the life of the house itself) thus adds the merit of economy to its many 
superiorities. ““Tepeco” Plumbing Fixtures are made for every bathroom, 
kitchen, laundry and toilet nurpose. 

If you intend to build or ren- The 

a See ee TRENTON POTTERIES CO, 


‘or our instructive book, 
Bathrooms of Character’’ 





That son of yours— 


will be a better boy—and more of a man—if 
he earns his spending money. We need 
representatives to take care of Good House- 
keeping subscriptions and renewals. Show 
him this advertisement—and have him drop 
usa line. Address 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Dept. 4C. 119 Westgoth Street, New York 
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The Little House 


| “Tt’s all right. Don’t explain. I know 

| what ycu’re meaning to say.” 

| “Do you?” He spoke doubtfully. «] 

| think I was trying to ask you if we couldn’t be 

| happy together. I’m not married and I’m not 
engaged, but I’m not like the other men yoy 
mentioned.” ‘ 

“My dear boy, I never thought you were, 
1f Lhad, you wouldn’t have been here. You're 
honorable all the way through; I knew that 
the moment I saw you. Does that make yoy 
feel better?” 

He laughed happily. “Much. Doyou know 
what I believe I’ve been trying to ask yoy 
through all this maze of words? If I get per. 
mission from the doctor te stay out late to. 
morrow night, would you be gay and go with 
me to a theater?” 

Her eyes met his with gladness. ‘I should 
love it.” 


X 


HAT evening at the theater was the first 

conscious step in their experiment of being 
happy together. She received word from him 
at lunch-time that the doctor’s permission had 
been granted and that he would be round for 
her at seven. The news made her as excited 
as if she had never been to a theater before in 
her life. She spent the afternoon before the 
mirror, brushing and rebrushing her hair, and 
in laying out all the pretty clothes which she 
knew men liked. It was three years since she 
had dressed with the deliberate intent that a 
man should admire her. Once, to do that had 
been two-thirds of her life. To find herself 
doing it again seemed like waking from a long 
illness; she could hardly bring herself to believe 
that the monoteny of sorrow was ended and 
that she was actually going to be happy again. 
She had been made to feel so long that to be 
happy would be disloyalty to past affections, 

Sne locked her bedroom door, for fear any 
of the servants should guess hew she was 
occupied. She was filled with an exultant 
shame that she should still be capable of valuing 
so highly a man’s opinion of her appearance. 

“But I will be happy,” she kept telling her- 
self; ‘TI have the right.” And then, ina 
whisper, ‘‘Oh, little house, you have been so 
kind. Wish me luck and say that he’ll think 
me nice.” 

Outside, in the bare, black cradle of the 
trees, the November afternoon faded. Spar- 
rows twittered of how winter was almost come. 
Against the cold melancholy of the London 
sky, like silhouettes crayoned on an office wall, 
roofs and chimneys stood smudged. In 
flickering pin-points of incandescence street 
lamps wakened; night came drifting like a ship 
into harbor under shrouded sails. 

She had been sitting listening for a long time, 
haunted by childish fears that he would not 
come. At seven promptly a taxi panted into 
the square and drew up before the little house. 
Seizing her evening wrap, she ran down the 
stairs and had her hand on the door before his 
knock had sounded. 

“T didn’t want to keep you waiting,” she 
explained. 

He handed her into the cab. With a groan 
and a thump the engine pulled itself together, 
and they made good their escape. As she 
settled back into her corner, pulling on her 
gloves, she watched him. So he also had Te- 
garded it as a gala night! He was wearing 4 
brand-new uniform and had been at extra 
pains to make his boots and belt splendid and 
shiny. She did her best not to be observed too 
| closely, for her eyes were over-bright and her 
| color was high. She felt annoyed at herself 
for being so girlish. 

“It’s tremendous fun. 1 haven’t been to the 
theater in the evening since—for years an¢ 
years,” she whispered. ‘The war is really 
ended. I’m believing it tor the first time.” 

They dined together at Prince’s to the fierce 
discords of jazz music. It suited her mood; 
it was primitive and reckless. Diners kept 
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Now Madam Herself Dons an Apron and 


Adds the Caterers Touch to Home Desserts! 


It goes without saying that 
fruits and berries are wonderful 
with luscious marshmallow top- 
ping, instead of the usual “cream 
and sugar” —or even Whipped 
Cream, which is both expensive 
and difficult to make. “A tea- 
spoon to a serving” is the rule 
to follow with all desserts that 
need a sauce, 


What delightful Short-cakes 
‘this scason holds in store for us 
—Strawberries with Marshmal- 
low! And so easily made with 
Hip-o-lite. You merely mix the 
berries in with the Hip-o-lite and 
‘tread it on the cake as you 
would butter on bread! 


serts of distinctive charm, or 

cakes with fillings that “Stand 
Up” and frostings that will not run, 
“simply must come from the caterer’s. 
To prepare them at home is out of the 
question—foolish even to try.” 


Secs women still think that des- 


But the sophisticated housekeeper 
knows better. Or rather, she knows 
HIP-O-LITE. So when called upon to 
meet an emergency, or to provide the 
all important finale to a dainty luncheon 
or faultless dinner, she merely dons an 
apron—and takes her jar of Hip-o-lite 
from its place on the pantry shelf. 


The result is absolutely everything it 
should be. And prepared in a twinkling, 
economically and without kitchen bother 
or muss! 


WHAT HIPOLITE IS 


Hip-o-lite is an exquisite marshmal- 
low of the exact consistency of the fill- 
ing found in cakes supplied by the best 
caterers. In fact, it is the same prepara- 
tion caterers use for that purpose. 


Hence, as a cake filling or frosting it 
is ready for instant use without cooking 
or the addition of eggs or other ingre- 
dients. You merely spread it on the 


‘ HIP-O-LITE 


rHP-O-LITE 


MARSHMALLOW CREME 
See al If your’s happens to 
name and we will 
through him. 


arrange t 


a ready to use 
Marshmallow Creme 


Hip-o-lite is on sale at grocers’ everywhere. 
without it, send us his 


supply you 


Tue Hipo.ite ComMPANy, 


_ J 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


layers and over the cake as you spread 
butter on bread. This for plain Marsh- 
mallow Cake, while the more ambitious 
Cocoanut, Chocolate, Raisin, Fig, Nut, 
“Lady Baltimore,” and others, in endless 
variety, are quite as easily prepared by 
simply mixing in the fruit or nut ingre- 
dients. 


Or—you may thin Hip-o-lite with a 
bit of water or milk, and have the same 
marshmallow sauce that’s served with 
sundacs at fountains and with so many 
of the more elaborate, hotel desserts. 


In this event, even though you start 
out in the most unimaginative way, say 
with a gelatine or tapioca, cooked or 
fresh fruit, blanc mange, a baked apple; 
the result is an uninteresting “home 
dessert” transformed in a thrice to a 
charming sweet, gaily suggestive of the 
Caterer’s Art. 


YET IT IS ECONOMICAL! 


As a filling or frosting, Hip-o-lite 
costs less than the home-made kind. As 
a sauce, somewhat less than plain cream 
and sugar. AND—as it will not “spoil.” 
even after being opened, the element of 
waste is entirely eliminated. 


VERY SPECIAL. 


The Hip-o-lite Book of Caterers’ and 
Chefs’ Professional Recipes ts a glimpse 
behind the scenes which reveals how 
amazingly simple tt ts to “home-make™ 
even the most elaborate of cakes and 
desserts. A copy of it, together with: 
“Simplified Candy Making’ (candy 
recipes which we think quite wonder- 
ful), will be sent without charge upon 
receipt of your request. Address Dept. 


H4, Hipolite Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MM MLL LL 
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Helleggs 
SHREDDED KRUMBLES 
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rumbles 
is the real energy ood 


N the whole wheat grain Nature 

stores the elements that mean 
pep, vim and vigor. All the energy 
of all the wheat is in Krumbles— 
naturally sweet, tempting in flavor. 
Eat Krumbles and benefit by the 
valuable mineral salts and other 
qualities that restore muscular vital- 
ity and rebuild weary nerve cells. 


Krumbles is made in the same big, ri#®dern 
kitchens with Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, Kellogg’s Krumbled Bran, Kel 
logg’s Drinket, etc. Each package is gua'- 
anteed by this signature— 


UN Hellogg, 


© 1920 K. T.C. F. Co. 
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The Little House 


rising between courses and slipping out in pairs 
to where dancing was in progress. The whole 

rld went in pairs tonight. And she had her 
man; no one could make her lonely for just 
this one night. 

[It was exciting to her to notice how much 
more they seemed to belong to each other now 
that they were in public. He felt it also, for 
he showed his sense of pride and ownership in a 
hundred little ways. It was good to be owned 
after having been left so long discarded. As he 
faced her across the table, he had the air of 
believing that everybody was admiring her and 
envying him his luck. She was immensely 
grateful that he should think so. It was as 
though he could hear them saying, ‘‘How on 
earth did a one-armed fellow do it?” Had 
they asked him, he could only have told them, 
“The house was empty, so I entered.” Yes, 
and even he had never guessed how empty! 
But what had changed her? Knowing nothing 
about the locked door and how her afternoon 
had been spent, he was puzzled. All he knew 
was that the woman whom he had thought 
perfect had revealed herself as more perfect: 
She had become radiantly beautiful in a way 
quite new and unexpected. 

Of the play to which they went she saw but 
little. All she realized was that it was merry, 
a fairy-tale of life. One does not notice much 
when the heart is swollen with gladness. 
People sang, and looked pretty, and fell in love. 
Every one was paired and married before the 
curtain was rung down. Something, however, 
she did rememher—two lilting-lines which had 
been sung: ; 


** And, while the sun is shining, 
Make hay, little girl. make hay.” 


They kept repeating themselves inside her 
head. Unconscicusly, in the darkness as they 
were driving home, she started humming them. 

‘What did you say?” he questioned. 

“T didn’t say anything. It was just a snatch 
from a tune we heard.” 

“Was it? Won’t you hum it again? ” 

So in the intermittent gloom of the passing 
lights she tried, but for some reason inexplica- 
ble to herself it made her feel choky. She 
couldn’t reach the end. Gathering her wrap 
closer about her. she drew the fur collar higher 
to hide the stupid tears which had forced their 
way into her eyes. 

“] believe you're crying!” he exelaimed 
with concern. “Do tell me what's the 
matter.” 

“T’m too happy,” she whispered brokenly. 

The taxi drew up against the pavement with 
a jerk. There was ne knowing what he might 
say next to comfort her. She both yearned to 
learn, and dreaded. Flight was the safer 
choice. Before he could assist her she had 
jumped out. 

“Come tomorrow and I'll thank you proper- 
ly. Ican’t now. And—I'm sorry for having 
been a baby.”’ 

Catching at her skirts, she fled up the steps 
and let herself into the darkened house. Not 
until his wheels had moved reluctantly away 
did she climb the narrow stairs te the room 
trom which she had departed so gaily. Her 
solitariness had returned. She had had her 
own man for a handful of hours. They were 
ended. 

As she threw off her finery, she could still 
heac that voice persistently advising, 


“And, while the sun is shining, 
Make hay, little girl, make hay.” 


In the darkness she flung herself down on the 
bed, burying her face in the pillow. ‘I want 
to! Oh, I want to!” she whispered. 


XI 


‘OR three weeks she followed the song’s 
advice. Noone knew how long happiness 
would last. With her it had never lasted. He 
would leave her presently; already he was 
anticipating an early return to America. 











‘ll Baked in the Same 
Pyrex Utility Dish 
HE odor of food cannot cling to PYREX because 
PYREX has no seams, no grease harboring places, 
and never chips nor crazes. 


‘PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Pyrex absorbs no odors 


PYREX utilizes all the oven heat. You actually see your baking 
bake—the sides and bottom as well as the top, and serve it hot 
from the same PYREX dish with all its appetizing attraction 
undisturbed. There are PYREX dishes for every baking need. 
PYREX 1s guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. PYREX 
never grows old. 


PYREX is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the PYREX label—and the name PYREX stamped on each piece. 


Ask your dealer in housewares for the PY REX Booklet. ‘‘New Facts About 
Cooking,” or send us your name and address and we will post it to you free 
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Where the A-B-C 


Shows Its Supremacy 


HERE can be only one A-B-C Super Electric Wash- 

ing Machine. All others are different. In this ma- 

chine you get efficiency of washing principle, simplicity 
and ease of operation, safety, and trim appearance—the 
combination of superiorities that make the A-B-Ca popular 
washer in the largest cities in the country. 


A-B-C Washing Machines are built by an organization of long 
experience. In every machine is embodied a knowledge of the washer 
construction that makes it capable of rendering exceptional service. 
You are sure of getting the greatest possible value when you buy an 


‘A-B-C | 
Super Flectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 


The big feature of the A-B-C is the exclusive, patented method 
of reversing the cylinder at every revolution. This combines all the 
advantages of both cylinder and oscillating types, giving the greatest 
agitation, and forcing suds through the clothes faster; it brings the 
clothes cut clean in the shortest possible time without in any way 
injuring the fabric. The cylin_er reverses silently —no jar. 














Furthermore, the loosened dirt is immediately separated from the 
clothes, passing out through the holes in the cylinder and settling at 
the bottom of the tub. You have your choice of either a hard maple 
or zinc cylinder in the A-B-C. 


Instructions for Machine Washing Free 
.. The simplified A-B-C method of washing is explained in “The A-B-C of Wash 


Day”. The method described is recommended by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Mildred Maddocks, director. It will be sent you free with the name of the A-B-C 


ealer. Write for it now. 











ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY, Peoria, Illinois 


Leading manufacturers of power and electric washing machines in America 
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The Little House 


“[ shall feel terribly flat when you’ve gone,” 


| she told him, 


“But Ull write. I'll write yeu the longest 


| letters.” 


“Ah, but letters aren’t the same as being 
together.” 

He didn’t seem to share her need of him, and 
it hurt. If he did share it, it was unconscious 
ly. He had yet to awaken to what the need 
meant. She had allowed him to become too 
sure of her, perhaps; had she kept him mor 
uncertain, he might have awakened. In any 
case, it was too late to alter attitudes now and 
to think up reasons. 

He liked her in the jolliest kind of-way as th« 
most splendid of diversions, but she wasn’t 
essential to him for all time—only for the pres 
ent. She treasured no illusions about th 
longest letters. She knew men—the world 
was filled with women; out of sight would be 
out of mind. So every evening, when he vis 


| ited her, her heart was in her throat till she 


had made him confess that he had not yet 
received his embarkation orders. Some day 
he would tell her that he was going and would 
expect her to congratulate him. She would 
have to smile and pretend that she was glad 
for his sake. After that he would vanish, and 
the long eventlessness would recommence 
He would write intimately and often at first; 
little by little new interests would claim him. 
There would be a blank and then, after a long 
silence, a printed announcement, curtly stating 
that he had found his happiness elsewhere. 





HE saw herself growing old. The children 
would spring up so quickly. She would be 
left with her pride, to dress and make herself 
beautiful for an anonymous some cne whose 
coming was indefinitely postponed. Youth 
would go from her. For interminable even- 


| ings, stretching into decades, she would watch 


afternoons tade into evenings. [verything 
would grow quiet. She would sit beneath the 
lamp at her sewing. The whispering parrot 
would take pity on her and croak, “‘ What shail 
we talk about?” Even that game would end 
one day, for Robbie would become a man and 
marry. When that had happened, it wouldn’t 
be truthful for the parrot to tell her that Robbie 
loved her best. She would listen for the clock 
to strike, the fire to rustle, the coals to drop in 
the grate. ‘Toward midnight taxis would enter 
the square. Lovers would alight. She would 
hear the paying of the fare, the tapping of a 
woman’s high-heeled shoes on the pavement, 
the slipping of the key into the Jatch, the open 

ing and closing of the door, and then again the 
silence. She would fold up her work, turn out 


| the lights, and stand alone in the darkness, 
| invisible as a ghost. 


Ah, but he had not sailed yet. “Make hay, 
little girl, make hay.” His going was still only 
a threat. There was time, still time. She set 
a date to her respite. She would not gaze 
beyond it. If she could only have him till 
Christmas! 

Meanwhile he kept loyally to his contract 
that they should be happy together. He gave 
her lavishly of his time. if he guessed how 
much the gift meant, he said ncthing to show 
it. He was like a great, friendly schoolboy in 
his cheerfulness; he filled every niche of her 
desire. Now, in the afternoon, when he took 
the children on adventures, she found herself 
included. On the return home, he shared with 
her the solemn rite of seeing them safely in 
bed. Then forth they would sally cn some fresh 
excursion. Always and increasingly there was 
the gnawing knowledge that the end was 
nearer in sight—that soon, to each of the 
habits they were forming, they would have 
to say, “‘We have done it for the last time.” 

We, the bricks and mortar of the little house, 
watched her. We grew desperate, for we loved 
her. What we had observed and overheard 
by day we discussed together by night. If we 
could prevent it, we were determined that he 
should not go. 

“But, if he goes.” 


creaked the staircase, 
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THE HEBE COMPANY 


How your family will welcome them! And how nutri- 
tious they are—how wholesome, and how delicious 


when rightly made. 


It is so simple to make good cream soups with HEBE 
because HEBE is always ready —always uniform. 
Always a perfect balance of ingredients —simply pure 
skimmed milk evaporated to double strength enriched 
with cocoanut fat. This highly nutritive food product 
makes soups smooth and rich, adds to their food value 
and improves their flavor. 


This is only one of a thousand ways in which you will 
use HEBE in cookery, to reduce living costs and vary 
your menus. For bread, doughnuts, cakes and all 
baking —for creamed meats, fish and vegetables —for 
puddings, custards and other desserts—for omelets, 
griddle cakes, dishes a la Newburg and many others — 
HEBE is the ideal liquid ingredient. 

In the hermetically sealed can, HEBE retains its purity 
and wholesomeness guarded so carefully in the process 
of manufacture. 

Begin today to discover the economy and satisfaction of 
using HEBE. Order it from your grocer. And write to 
us for the free HEBE Book of Recipes. Address Home 
Economy Department, 2405 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


SEATTLE 
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The vigor of health and the efficiency of a properly 
nourished body can be yours for the asking. 


B3 simply asking your baker for Enright’s “ALL O’ THE WHEAT” bread 

or your grocer for Enright’s “ALL O’ THE WHEAT” flour—wherewith to 

make your own bread — you will discover the secret of health and happiness 

and the key to right living. 

Enright’s “ALL O’THE WHEAT” IS all of the wheat — with nothing 

added and nothing taken away. It comprises 

the muscle- and bone-building gluten, the heat- Ante ae 
and energy-producing starch, the nerve-nour- FS THE WHEay 
ishing phosphorus, the tissue-sweetening potas- “Here it is, vs 

sium, the blood-energizing iron and the waste Mother!” 

eliminating properties of the bran. 


In order not to disturb Nature’s fine balance 

of the beneficial properties of the wheat kernel, 

Enright’s “ALL OTHE WHEAT” flour is 

ground with mill-stones, in the old-fashioned 

way, SO that it reaches you in the same form 

as your grand-parents used it. 

Enright’s “ALL O’ THE WHEAT” bread is 

easy to make; simply follow the directions and you will 
have the most tasty and satisfactory bread you ever baked. 


If your baker cannot supply you with Enright’s “ALL O” 


THE WHEAT” bread, or your grocer has not yet got 
his supply of Enright’s “ALL O’ THE WHEAT” flour 
just send us his name, together with your own name and address 
and a dollar bill, and we will promptly mail you, postpaid, a sack 
of Enright’s “ALL O’ THE WHEAT” flour—sufficient for nine 


1-lb. loaves of delicious bread. 


*x OLD FASHIONED MILLERS, Inc. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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The Little House 


“he may return. They used to say in my 
young days that the heart grows fonder 
through absence.” 

“Rubbish,” banged the door ou the first 


landing. ‘Rubbish, I say.” 


“He'll go,” ticked the grandfather clock | 


yessimistically. ‘“‘He’ll go. He’ll go.” 

“Not if I know it,” shouted the door and 
banged again. 

We had come to a few nights before Christ- 
mas. Which night I do not remember, but I 
recall that we had started our decorations. 
Mistletoe was hanging in the hall. Holly had 
been arranged along the tops of the picture 
frames. The children had been full of whisper- 
ings and secrets. Parcels had already begun 
to arrive. They were handed in with a crack- 
ling of paper and smuggled up-stairs to a big 
cupboard in which they were hidden from 
prying eyes. The children were now in bed, 
sleeping quietly for fear of offending Santa 
Claus. The little lady was in the room where 
she worked, checking over her list of presents. 
She had got something for every one but 
Robbie; she had postponed buying Robbie’s 
present for a very special reason of which we 
were all aware. Perhaps it was superstition, 
perhaps a desperate hope. He had tld her 
what he wanted; it didn’t seem as if she would 
be able to get it. 

“It's no good waiting,” she told herself. “T 
shall have to buy him something tomorrow.” 


yes [ then, asifin answer to her thoughts, an 

impatient raf-tal-lat resounded. It was his 
unmistakably, but he had never come so late 
as this before. All day she had listened and 
been tull of foreboding; she had despaired of 
his ever coming. There was an interval after 
the door had been opened, during which he 
removed his coat. She could picture his 
awkwardness in doing it. Then the swift, 
leaping step of him mounting the stairs. Why 
had he delayed so long, only to come to her at 
the last moment in such a hurry? She rose 
from her chair to face him, her hands clenched 
and her body tense, as if to resist a physical 
blow. .\s he appeared in the doorway, his 
lips were smiling. There was evidently some- 
thing which he was bursting to tell her. On 
catching sight of her face, he halted. His 
smile jaded. 

“What’s the matter? What’s happened?” 

She unclenched her hands and locked away 
from him. “Nothing.” 

“There must be something. Something’s 
troubling you. What have you been doing 
with yourself this evening?” 

Her gaze came back to him. She smiled 
feebly. ‘‘Wondering whether you were com- 
ing and worrying over Robbie’s present.” 

“Robbie's present! That’s nothing to worry 
over. We'll go together and choose one 
tomorrow. I'll have time.” 

“Time!” She straightened up bravely, the 
way she had rehearsed the scene so often in her 
imagination. ‘Then it’s true! You won’t be 
here for Christmas? You're sailing?” 

Her knowledge of his doings was uncanny. 
He came a step nearer, but she backed away. 
He realized her fear lest he should touch her. 
For a moment he was wounded. 

Then, ‘My orders came today. How did 
you know? Tt was what I came to tell you.” 

“How did I know!” She laughed unstead- 
ily. ‘How does one know anything? The 
heart tells one things sometimes. You'll be 
busy tomorrow—so many other things to 
think about. Robbie’s present doesn’t mat- 
ter. It’s growing late Goodby.” 

He stood astonished at her abruptness. 
What had he done that she should be so anxious 
to rid herself of him? When he did not seem 
to see her proffered hand, but stared at her 
gloomily, her nerves broke. 

: “Go! 
fiercely. ‘* You know you'll be happy.” 

You want me to go?” he asked quietly. 

Had she heard her own voice, she would 
have given way to weeping. 


Why don’t you go?” she cried | 


With her hand- | 


The triple seal top 
with the Water Seal 
heat-lock keeps heat 
from escaping ’round 
the cover. Be sure 
your cookstove has it. 


This Triple Seal Top 


Is the Secret of Perfect Fireless 
Cookstove Baking and Roasting 


To tnsure ine unfailing goodness of 5 our 
fireless cooked meals, be sure the fireless 
cookstove you purchase has the triple heat 
iock top, with the famous Water Seal. Only 
Toledo Fireless Cookstoves are equipped 
with this patenced heat-conserving device 
—a water-filled groove in the top of the 
cooking compartment, which acts as a last 
barrier against heat leakage, and enables the 
cookstove to do quick baking as suecess 
tully as slow boiling. 


A Few Minutes’ Heat Does 
Hours of Cooking 


It takes but fifteen or twenty minutes to 
heat the Zo/edo Soapstone Radiators on 
your range, and this heat will do hours of 
cooking, bake bread, cake or pies, roast 
meats, cook soups or vegetables. The say- 
ing in fuel is otten 80%. Cooking needs no 
watching, foods no pre-heatings notning 
can burn, nothing can be under done. You 
heat the radiators to the cemperature te- 


Ideal Model 


Solid oak, cabinet. 
built case, specially 
vulcanized 
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quired. When the cooking is completed, 
the cooking process ceases, but the food re- 
mains hot for hours. 


Built to Make Your Cooking 
Both Easier and Better 


Toledo Fireless Cookstoves have, in addi- 
tion to the Water Seal, the Automatic Pres- 
sure Regulator, to release surplus steam and 
permit perfect baking and browning; extra- 
heavy seamless aluminum compartment 
lining, five times the usual thickness and 
durability; and extra-heavy insulation to 
help in heat retention. Cooking in these 
efficient cookstoves is remarkably simple 
and results are sure. Foods are thoroughly 
cooked, tender and unusually fine flavored. 


FREE BOOK! 


“Delicious Fireless Cooked 
Dishes” isa fireless cook- 
ing demonstration, with 
colored photographs and 
recipes. Write for this 


book. cAddress dept. 14. 


Domestic Science 
Model 


Steel cabinet, with 
handsome enamel finish 
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Cook with Electricity— 
the Scientific Way 


N thousands of communities progressive women have 
proved the practical advantages of electric cookery. 
They have found this modern method easy, cleanly, con- 


venient. 


And they have found that it insures uniform 


results under all operating conditions. 


No Guesswork 
with the Estate Electric 


The Estate Copyrighted 
Cooking Chart tells you ex- 
actly what degree of heat is 
needed for each baking and 
roasting operation, when to 
place the food in the oven 
and how long to leave it 
there. The Estate mercury 
thermometer in the oven 
door shows you the exact 
temperature. With the 
Estate Electric Range, 
cookery becomes really an 
exact science, requiring no 
special skill or experience. 


4 exclusive 


Estate features 


Quick - Detachable Sur- 
face and Oven Units of Es- 
tatel ron-Clad Construction. 

All-Cast-Iron Cooking 
Top. 

Mercury Thermometer in 
Oven Door. 

Estate Copyrighted Cook- 
ing Chart furnished free 
with each range. 


Write for free book on 
electric cookery 


It will tell you all about the 5 differ- 
ent models of Estate Electric Ranges. It 
will give you delicious recipes. We will 
gladly send it, free of all charge. And 
we will direct you to the nearest dealer 
who will showyouEstateElectricRanges. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade Stoves and Ranges Since 1845 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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The Little House 


kerchief pressed tightly against her lips, she 
nodded. 

He turned slowly, looked back from the 
threshold for a sign of relenting, and dragged 
his way haltingly down the stairs. In the hall 
heneath the mistletoe he paused to listen. He 
fancied he heard the sound of sobbing. 
\s long as he paused, he heard nothing; it was 
only when he began to move that again he 
thought he heard it. Having flung his coat 
about his shoulders, he eased his arm into the 
sleeve. This wasn’t what he had come for—a 
very different ending! 

And now the chance of the little house had 
arrived. Windows, chairs, tables, walls, we 
had all pledged ourselves to help her. He 
attempted to let himself out. The front door 
refused to budge. He pulled, tugged, and 
worked at the latch without avail. 

“Shan’t go. Shan’t go. Shan’t go,” ticked 
the grandfather’s clock excitedly. Then the 
usual thing happened, which always happened 
when the grandfather’s clock got excited. 
There was fa horrible whir ot the spring run- 
ning down; the weights dropped with a bang. 

In the silence that followed, he listened. 
She thought he had gone. There could be no 
mistake now; she was crying as if her heart 
would break. 

The stairs creaked to warn her as he ascend- 
ed. She could not have heard them, for when 
he stepped into the room she took no notice. 
She had sunk to the floor and lay with her face 
hidden in the cushions of the chair, with the 
golden light trom the lamp spilling over her. 
For some moments he watched her, the shud 
dering rise and fall of her shculders. 

“You told me to gc,” he said. “ The little 
house won’t let me; it was always kind to us.”’ 
And then, when she made no answer, ‘It’s 
true. I’ve got my sailing orders. But it was 
you who told me to go.”’ 

She was listening now. He knew that, for 
the half-moon shoulders had ceased to shudder. 
The smell of Jacqueminot drew him to her 
Bending over her, he stole one hand from hx 
neath the buried face. : 

“Do 1 need to go?” 

And still there was no answer. It was then 
that the old gray parrot spoke. He had pre- 
tended to be sleeping. ‘‘What shall we talk 
about?” he whispered hoarsely. And, when 
an interval had elapsed, ‘‘ Robbie?” 

The Jittle lady who had needed to be loved 
liited up her tear-stained face, and the wounded 
officer who had wanted rest btnt lower, 

“T don’t need to gc,” he whispered. *‘! 
came to bring you Robbie’s present. He told 
me what he wanted.” 


Canned Vegetables Anew 
(Continued from page 49) 


carrots diced in pieces ot similar size. Mix 
lightly, add a little more sauce ii desirable, 
pour into a buttered, glass baking-dish, cover 
with grated cheese, and brown ina hot oven. 
Put a wreath of crisp bacon strips around the 
edge or encircle with slices ot hard-cooked egg. 
Vegetable Lilies suggest a new method of 
serving turnips. Pare and cook in salted water 
the required number of uniform-sized, rather 
large egg turnips. Cut in halves through the 
short diameter, take a thin slice off each end, 
and hollow out to form cups. With a sharp 
knife cut the edges into shallow points to simu- 
late petals. Arrange on a hot, shallow serving- 
dish, put a small piece of butter and a shake o! 
pepper in each, and keep hot. Meantime, cook 
two or three carrots until tender, drain, chop, 
and season with salt, butter, and a pinch ot 
sugar. While still hot, place a good spoon- 
ful in each turnip case. Set in the oven a nun- 
ute, garnish rather lavishly with parsley, and 
serve. This is an extremely ornamental and 
delectable vegetable combination, and in spite 
ot its rather elaborate appearance, it is very 
little trouble to prepare it. Plan to mak 
some time when you have left-over cariots 
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“See how the swab pulls off—like 
a curtain from a rod—easy to 
wash, put through wringer dry 
and slip back on frame.” This is 
a wonderful improvement. 


5 Great Improvements 


The removable swab will appeal to you because it simplifies 
the cleaning of the mop to a great degree. 


The full yarn center, soft and fluffy, gives far more cleaning 
surface and picks up great quantities of dust and dirt. Just epee 
think, nearly a mile of cotton strands in each mop. 


The long 54" handle is a masterpiece. It swings easily to 
any position desired without adjusting nuts or bolts. It 
enables the mop to go into awkward corners and under the 
lowest furniture. 


Extra Swabs Obtainable 


Here is another good feature. When the old swab wears out you can 
buy a new swab at moderate cost, slip it on mop frame and you have a 
new mop for the price of the swab alone. The frame will last a life-time. 


Finally—and greatest of all—the mop is treated 
with Liquid Veneer, world-famous for cleaning and 
brightening the very finest furniture. Applied to \(p~reet 
floors on this new mop, it produces results so beau- a AAW hy) Nine 
tiful, so cleanly and so pleasing as to seem almost A VP MUS ; 
incredible. It leaves no trace of oil or grease and 

even removes oil that may be on 

the floor. It makes your floors as 

clean and lustrous as when new! 


‘Seeing is believing.’’ Try this mop, 
sold on approval. $1.50 complete, 
at all dealers. ($1.75 in Canada.) 


Buffalo Specialty Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Treat With Liquid Veneer 
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Electric Ironer 


Write for Booklet—‘‘The 
Art of perfect Ironing’’ 
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Irons Bead Children’s Dresses and 


Men’s Shirts 


Write for “The Art of Perfect Ironing’’ Which Tells How 


HE time has come for the 

women of America to put 

the days of ironing drudgery 
behind them. 

The Thor Electric Ironer does 
95% of the work of ironing. 

Ironing day is pleasant — not 
one of wearisome labor. 

When the children come in, 
mussed up and grimy, you need 
not shudder at the thought of the 
long hours of hard ironing which 
will be required to make them 
prim again. 

The booklet, “The Art of Per- 
fect Ironing,” tells you how you 
feed the clothes into the Thor Elec- 
tric Ironer and they come out even 
neater than when ironed by hand. 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


The ironing of lingerie is simple 
with this wonderful machine. Del- 
icate garments offer no obstacles. 
Children’s rompers, dresses, stock- 
ings and under-clothing come 
from the Thor Electric Ironer 
dainty and neat. 


House dresses, men’s shirts and 
soft collars are done up immacu- 
lately. Bed linens, towels, table 
cloths and all articles known gen- 
erally as “flat work” are ironed 
easily and quickly. It requires 
only five minutes, for instance, to 
iron a good sized table cloth. 


The Thor Electric Ironer will 
save even more time than a wash- 
ing machine. It is backed by the 
name HURLEY, the same name 


that stands behind the Thor Elec- 
tric Washing Machine. 


Mail us a letter or post card 
and, in addition to sending you 
the booklet on ironing, we will 
tell you how you may have a Thor 
Electric Ironer delivered to you 
for only $10 down. Balance pay- 
able monthly. 


You really can do an ironing 
in an hour. 

And you can iron your clothes 
better with the Thor Electric 
Ironer and with only a fraction 
of the effort. 


Write to us. Simply say: “Send 
me the booklet, ‘The Art of Perfect 
Ironing.’” Address Hurley Mae 
chine Company office nearest you. 


Chicago ~s- New York 
an Francisco \.CZoronto 


Other products of the Hurley Machine Company are the Thor Electric Washing Machine and the Thor Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
English Distributors: Charles E. Beck and Co., Ltd., 70 New Bond Street, London 





Brite and Fair 
(Continued from page 23) 


law andi may have to go to jale for what i rote | 
and father says i have got him into a feerful 
scraip becaus i told them peeple what he sed 
about them. but then he sed it so i dont see 
why he shood be mad, and what he sed is true 
and he says that evrybody knows it is true so i 
dont see why he shood be mad. 

the wirst of it is mother is mad with me two, 
that is to say mother aint mad xactly for she 
dont get mad but she is verry mutch displeesed 
with me and sed i done rong in wrighting to 
themasidid. idontsee why. ferst she says i 
done rong by hollering to Beany about them 
and she was glad i begged their pardon and 
now she says i done rong becaus i dident stop 
when i begged their pardon and not say enny 
more. of course i had to xplain things to them. 
ennyway i dont understand it now and i dont 
beleeve i shall if i have to go to jale for forty- 
five vears. i wonder if peeple ever do stay in 
jale forty-five years. peraps i shall find out 
sum day. idont care. ennything is beter than 
having evrybody mad with you. a feller mite 
as well be ded. i wish i was ded. if i was ded 
peraps sum of them wood be sorry. 


ELL day before yesterday was a bully day. 
i went fishing in the morning with Pewt 
and Fatty Melcher and cougt 2 hogbaks, old 
Junkers, and 3 pickeril and a big roach almost as 
big as the one i left in my jaket poket the time 
the folks thougt there was a ded rat in the wall 
of the house and got old man Staples to pull 
down the plastering. 
then in the afternooni went butterfliing with 
Potter Goram and got sum splendid red and 
black ones on the nettle flowers by the side of 
the road. father he came home from Boston 
good-natured and was glad to see i was so 
mutch better and we had the roach and pickeril 
for supper and they was fine. after supper 
father went down town fcr sumthing and we 
was setting round the table. Cele had read 
the 5nd palsam and was reading Dare Devvil 
Dave the Ded Shot and i was wateing for 
father who sed he wood bring me a new novil 
from Fogg and Fellers store. Keene was read- 
ing the Fireside Companion, mother Jets her 
read that insted of the New York Legger. 
Georgie was puting a picture puzel together 
and Annie and Franky and the baby had been 
put to bed when i heard father coming up the 
steps. as soon as he opened the door i sed have 
you got my novil and he sed the thing you will 
get is a thundering good licking insted of a 
novil and isee in a minit that he was mad. soi 
sed what have i done and he sed what in thun- 
der did you wright that devilish leter tc that 
infernal idiut Aspinwall for? and ised i done 
it to beg his pardon and mother she sed i done 
rite. then father he sed that is a prety way to 
beg a mans pardon by telling him i sed he was a 
dam hippokrit. then i sed i dident say you sed 
he was a dam hippokrit. i only sed you sed 
when a man tries to be a decon and a plug-ugly 
at the same time it was the dam hippockcrasy 
of the thing that made you mad. i dident say 
you sed he was a dam hippokrit. 





“‘Couldn’t get along 
without a SANI-CAN, 


could we, mother?’’ 


The mother of today keeps al- 
most as young as her daughter. 
She is in step with the things of 
this generation. 


The wise mother uses, and 
teaches her daughter to use, 
self-disinfecting, self - deodorizing 
SANI-CAN for disposal of kitchen 
waste. 

For these important reasons: it is 
the clean way—the easy way—the 
only way. Using a SANI-CAN, 
there is no repulsive fly-inviting, un- 
sanitary sink waste container—no 
three-times-daily trip outdoors. No 
stooping. 

Right in your own kitchen you 
drop waste «immediately into 
gleaming-white SANI-CAN which 
fits under sink, table, or in corner. 
Slight toe-pressure on the “Press- 
Toe” pedal makes the top fly up and 


stay up till toe is removed. Both 
hands are free. As top lowers, con- 
tents are showered (at your option) 
with powerful deodorizer and disin- 


father he sed for goddlemitys sakes what is Be 4 fectant. SANI-CAN is ideal also 
the difference? what rite had you to tell him : _ SATIGAR for the nursery 


that ennyway and i sed well you did say it : some a || : : 

dident you? and he sed of coarse i sed it and 1 F | Receiver pail (4 gal.) removes for 
it is true but if you dont know enny more than . i emptying; easily flushed; round cor- 
to tattle evrything i say at home i will give @@ ners. Lasting, rustless construction. 
you a good sound thrashing rite now and i y 

thougt i was going to get it when mother sed 4 Po Benner hardware and house- 
wait George to father and then she sed to me Sediaa'e toda: aie —— 

what did you wright to decon Aspinwall and i j 
cood remember all of it and i told her jest what 3 
i had rote and she leened back in her chair and | § . ‘ 
begun to laff and laffed and laffed until i : * & 

thougt she wood fall out of her chair and age yg egiee ‘ 
Aunt Sarah she laffed almost as hard as mother 

and father he begun to laff and then we all 

laffed. i laffed becaus i see father laffin and i 

sed to my self it is all rite he wont lick me now. 

soilaffed. after we had stoped laffing mother : 

sed how did you find out about the leter / 


< 


* 
| Sanitary Receiver Co., Inc. 
Dept. 10, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


DEALERS—Get Prices and Terms 


In using advertisements see page 6 





“Wy Right Hand in the Home” 


THE ALUMINUM CLEANSER 


ADAMI! American 


Use 


Steel 


Wool on your 


Aluminum ware and your kitchen utensils will 
gleam and glisten like newly minted silver. 
Use it on Pyrex, glass, porcelain, cutlery, ornaments, 


mirrors, nickel fittings, bath tubs, 


floors, cooking pots. 


to be cleaned, scoured, smoothed and _ polished. 


toilets, 
Use it for every article that needs 


linoleum 


Use 


it outside the home as well—for automobiles, garden 


tools, rubb’ng down surfaces for painting, etc. 


valuable on the Farm and in the 


Dairy. 


You simply pull off a wad of these 
softly wooled steel strands and rub. 
Cleans, smooths and polishes in one 


Gets into the corners as 
Leaves no grit, no 
slimy surface, no soapy odor. Easy 
on the hands. No gloves needed. 
Take no chances with cleansing com- 
pounds containing acids. Throw 
away those unsanitary, soiled rags. 


operation. 
nothing else will. 


American Steel Wool comes 
in two sizes of pack- 
ages, Household and larger 
“Dictionary of Uses”’ 
and “Instructions for 
Using’’ in each package. 
Sold at Department Stores, 
Chain Stores, Hardware 
and Paint Stores, Groceries 
etc. If your dealer cannot 
supply you the grade you 
want send us his name and 
15c and you will be sup- 
plied with a package. 
Department “‘G"" 
AMERICAN STEEL 
WOOL MFG. CO., Inc. 
451-453 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


size. 


7a Spotless Linoleum Use Grade No. 2. 


250 April 1920 Good Housekeeping 


In- 
In 5 Grades 


Low in Price 

Use Grade O for Alumii um, 
Pyrex, Glass, etc. Grade 1 for 
cleaning Westinghouse Stoves 
and the new type of ranges 
(bright parts not the black). 
Also for painted or varnished 
surfaces. Grades 2-3 for rough 
cleaning, such as rough kitchen 
ware, bath tubs, dairy equip- 
ment, etc. 
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George and father he sed i went into Foge an: 
Fellers store to get your novil and while i was 
talking to Jack Fogg up come decon Aspinwall 
as red as a beat and sed what do you mean 
George Shute by calling me a dam hippokrit? 
and i sed i havent called you a dam hippokrit 
or enny sort of a hippokrit and he sed yes you 
have and i have it hear in black and white and 
he shook a leter rite in my face. so ised i dont 
know what you meen. i havent rote enny 
leter about you and he sed i know it but your 
misable son has ritten this atroshus epissle and 
you shall pay for it sir, you shall pay for it, 
well all the peeple in the store were lissening 
andi was a geting mad and so i sed well decon i 
know you aint drunk for you are to cusse« 
meen to pay for a drink and soi gess vou must 
be crasy but to keep you from going cleer out 
of your mind i will read the leter and i was sir- 
prized. but i tride to smooth it over and sed 
now decon do you supose fer one minit that i 
ever thougt that of you, mutch less sed it? 
and he sed yes sir that is jest what a man like 
you wood say and think two. well i kep my 
temper and tride to smooth him down but the 
more i tride the mader he got and finally he 
told me i was a defaimer of innosent persens 
and that he wood maik me proove it in coart. 
then i got mad and sed look hear you long- 
nosed old vagrant, sue if you want to, but i 
have heard enuf of your chin musick and if vou 
say 2 words moar i will smash that sankti- 
monious old snout of ycurs so flat that they 
wont be able to see your ears. then i told him 
to go to hell andi come home. but it was the 
bigest fool performance to wright a leter like 
that i ever heard of and if you ever do enny- 
thing again like that i will tan the hide off of 
you. 


SED i woodent and i hoaped nobody wood 
say enny more but jest then mother sed i 
hoap yeu were moar cairful about the other 
leters and father he sed what have you sent 
enny others and ised ves sir and he sed who elce 
did you wright to and i told him and he sed 
what did you wright to Missis Peezly and i sed i 
told her i was verry sorry for what i hollered to 
Beany and asted her to forgive me, and he sed 
ace you sure and i sed yes sir hoap to die and 
cross my throte. and he sed what did you 
wright to Rody Shatuck and i sed i rote her 
| jest about the saim as i had rote to Missis 
Peezly and he asted if i was sure and i sed hoap 
to die and cross my throte. and he asted me 
what i rote to the minister and i sed i asked him 
to forgive me becaus i douted his word and for 
sassing him and he sed are you sure and i sed 
hoap to die and cross my throte. 
then he asted if i rote the same to the other 
peeple and i sed yes sir and he sed well than} 
the good lord you had more sence than you did 
when you rote the leter to old Aspinwall. and 
ised yes sir I am glad i had so i thougt i was all 
rite when the door bell rang kind of mad. ican 
| always tell how a person feals when he rings 
our door bell and when he neerly pulls it out | 
knew he is mad. i felt as if sumthing was going 
to hapen jest then. 
well Cele went to the door and i heard a 
woman asking if father was in and i reconised 
Missis Peezly’s voice and i gnew she was mad 
and i wondered what she was mad for. so 
father he went in and i cood hear her yapping 
away at him and cood hear father talking but 
coodent hear what they was saying. mother 
sed i hope you told your father the truth and i 
sed yes mam. bimeby father come in and 
| called mother and she went in and i cood hear 
her talking. jest then the docr bell rang an 
| Cele let in old Rody Shatuck and a minit after- 
| werds in come Angelina Annis and Unice an 
Mary Ann Wilkins and Feeby Derborn all 
| them jest mad enuf to fite. i cood tell the 
was mad by the way they asted for father. 
tell you i got fealing prety sick but i coode: 
| see what they was mad about. when the 
| went into the parlor you wood have thougt 
was a chirch meating when they was voatin: 
for the carpet in the vestry. evry won 
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The TITE-TOP BASTER has every day uses 


Such delicious dishes can be pre- tender and delicious! Write for it. 


pared in a Tite-Top Baster! There’s ' , 
P The Tite-Top Baster saves time— 


nothing like meat cooked in cast ; 
you need not watch it. The rings 


iron for richness of flavor, fine quality gp 
; on the inside of the cover do the 
and tenderness! ; ; 
basting, and the steam-tight cover 
Pot roast, more savory and juicy — keeps in all the nourishing juices and 
than you ever tasted it, chicken ina savory goodness. 
dozen tempting ways, braised liver, me 
; Use it every day, for boiling, roast- 
ham, lamb scallops! Our booklet. ing: 
ing, baking or frying. 
also tells how to vary your menu by : 
using the cheaper cuts of meat, and If your dealer cannot supply you, 


how even tough fowls can be made write us direct. 


* THE GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNA., U. S. A. 


GRISWOLD). 


Castiron utensils are the 
only kind that improve 
with ag2 and never wear 
out. And Griswold cast 
iron Scotch and Yankee 
bowls, skillets and grid- 
dles are made of the very 
best metal, each cast by 
an experienced workman 
and finished with a beau- 
tiful satiny surface 
inside. Not one allowed 
to leave the factory un- 
less absolutely perfect. 
Look for GRISWOLD, 
the sign of quality on all 
kitchen utensils. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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THE CREAMETTE 


! COOKS IN 


seit es ~ abies 
Copyright 1920 by The Creamette Co. 


A Delicacy For Those Who Ap- 
preciate SuperiorQuality in Foods 


Creamettes are an especially prepared, 
more tender, more delicious Macaroni product. 
Creamettes, made from the creamy parts of 
the best selected durum wheat, are as different 
from ordinary macaroni as tenderloin steak ‘s 


from round steak. 

The special process by which Creamettes are made 
retains the sweet, nut-like flavor of the wheat, with a texture 
and tenderness as fine as a mushroom. 

Use Creamettes with your favorite macaroni recipe 
tomorrow. They are always a delight. Creamettes cook 
in one-third the time required for ordinary macaroni. 

Creamettes are sold everywhere. In the United States 
for 10 cents a package. Ask your grocer today. 


The Geamélle Gmpany 


MINNEAPOLIS 


‘(Ceamelles 
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talked to onct jest as loud as they cood. i 
never heard such a noise in my life before. 
bimeby father come in and told me to come in 
and told me not to say a word unless to answer 
questions that he asked. i hated awful to go 
in but i had to. when i got in they was all 
there with there faces as red as beats and mad 
enuf to bite spikes. Rody Shatuck called mea 
misable brat and old Missis Peezly called me a 
low minded retch and made a moshun asif she 
was going to paist me one with her old um- 
brela, but father told me to set down in a chair 
by mother. then Angelina sed to mother that 
she augt to be ashaimed of herself for incur- 
ageing me in my criminallity. that is what she 
sed but i dident know what she ment. but 
father who had not yipped a single yip sence i 
went in sed loud now look hear Missis Shatuck 
i want you to understand that you must keep 
Missis Shute out of this discussion, you can 
say what you like to me or about me and when 
you are all through i may have sumthing to 
say but if enny one of you say a word disre- 
specful to her why then we will stop this thing 
toonct. now if you understan that go ahead. 


ELLi gess they understood it for of all the 
talk you ever heard. you wood have 
thought 40 thousand hens was cakling. they 
jest give it to me and father. tather looked 
stern and serius but i thougti cood see sumthing 
in his eys that looked like he wanted to laff, but 
mother dident look a bit like laffing. bimeby 
when they had talked about a hour it seamed 
tome they stoped. then father sed now young 
ladies i am a grate deel older then you are and 
have tride to look at the matter on both sides. 
why father aint within most a hundred years 
so old as eny of them but he gnew how to 
pleese them. mother looked mad but father 
went on. as for you Missis Peezly nobody 
here ever heard of you having fits or ennything 
else. i goke a good deel to heme here and i 
never goke about peeple i dont like. it is 
always about peeple for whitch i have the 
greatest respec and liking. i may have sed 
sumthing like what he sed and if i did i hadent 
augt to have did it, and woodent have did it 
if i had suposed |that this boy woodent have 
gnew beter than to have took it serius. i beg 
your pardon verry sincerely and this boy must 
doit two. so father he done it and i had te de 
it a 2th time. well she told father she was 
sorry she lost her temper with him for evry- 
body sed he was a perfick gentleman, but she 
still thougt the boy had augt to be punished 
verry sevearly for mottifiing her so. tather he 
sed she mite be very sure he wood attend tc 
that and he glore at me when he sed it as if he 
wood cut me into 4o peaces and she sed good 
nite to father and good nite to mother and 
mother looked at her as if she wasent there 
and old Missis Peezly tirned red and snifed 
and went out stifleged. 
then father he sed to Rody Shatuck new 
Missis Shatuck the last thing in the wirld that 
a yung lady shood be ashamed of is to be slite 
and graiceful. that is one of the menny things 
you had augt to be proud of. there isnt a fat 
woman in this town whitch dusent envy you 
for your graice and activity. of coarse the boy 
was verry infortunate in his choice of words 
but i asure you that the only thing he did was 
to call two publick atension to your verry 
atractive figure. i am realy sorry i was not 
there to taik advantage of a most unusual 
oportunity. and then old Rody gigled and 
sed she had been told she had a fine figure but 
she dident like to be told like i told it and 
father glore at me again and sed it woodent 
happen again and she sed goodnite to father 
and to mother and mother looked at her as if 
she wasent there at all and she tirned red and 
snifed and went off stifleged like old Missis 
Peezly. 

_then father sed to Mary Ann and Unice Wil- 
kins and Feeby Derborn. young ladies there 
probly aint enny peeple that do as mutch for 
the moral uplif of the chirch as those devoted 
young wimmen whitch do so mutch to help the 
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GOOD LUCK 
Rubbers are 
standard equip- 

ment on Atlas E-Z 
Seal and other fruit jars 


GOOD LUCK Rubbers have made 


Home Canning safe 


GOOD ® LUCK 
RED JAR RINGS 


are made of real live rubber instead of cheap composition. 
They are firm, tough and elastic and spring back quickly 
to the original size and shape when stretched. 


13c per dozen—2 dozen for 25c 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers have been subjected to the severest tests by demonstrators, 
canning teachers and housewives. They are not affected by the long boiling needed 
for canning corn, meats and other foods requiring 3 to 5 hours sterilization. 


Send 2c stamp for our booklet “Cold Pack Canning.” 
If your grocer doesn’t carry GOOD LUCK Jar Rings 
send 13c for sample dozen or 25c for two dozen. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 
20 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 


In using advertisements see page 6 253 Lf 
| 
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| minister in his menny duties in the chirch and 
parrish and when the history of the chirch js 
rote you young ladies will occupy a very high 
place on the role of onner. they always is and 
always will be peeple whitch is consoomed 
| with gelousy and probly sum one has sed things 
| and my son has heard them. but i am sure 
young ladies whitch is so kind harted as you 
have shew yourselfs to be will not be two sevear 
| on a boy whitch at the time was sufering from 
| poizon ivory and over eating and as for his 
part he wood punish him sevearly for saving 
| what he did. 
so they sed if he wood do that it wood be 
| all rite and they sed it was a pleasure to talk 
with a man who was so wiling to do rite and to 
| maik others do rite and father sed it was a 
pleasure to meat and talk to ladies of their 
| standing in chirch and in society and he shook 
| hands with them and they sed good nite to 
| father and to mother and mother looked at 
| them jest as if they wasent there, and they all 
tirned red and snifed and went off mad as time 
and jest as stifleged as the others. 
well after they had went father looked at 
mother kind ot funny and scrached his hed and 
sed well Joey, he calls mother Joey, you have 
got about as mutch tack as a fire alarm on 
resurexion day and mother sed Geerge Shute 
do you realy mean to say that you are going to 
whip him for lying to you after what vou have 
sed to them wimmen? and father laffed and 
sed he had to do sumthing to teech me a lesson 
and that cne moar nite like this wood send him 


e 
| toa mad house. and mother told him he lide 
C CWS as T | to them wimmen wirse than i had lide to him 
and he sed it wasent lies it was dipplomercy 


and if she had enny tack he wood have had 


them gnitting sox and mittens for him, and 

rom a amaZoo | mother snifed twe. 
| so then he took me up stairs and licked me. 
net verry hard but moar than i desirved. but 
AVE you ever looked into the big values that you oe — oye rep : _ a a yd ~ + gett 
-an get for so little money at Kalamazoo? Do you 5 3. days and nex weak is the last weak of hiss 
: : tion. ithinkit is prety meen to treat a boy 
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know that “A Kalamazoo Direct to You” hes saved ¢™ ; 30 whitch has lade between life and deth for 2 
stove and range buyers of this country millions of Pe detggy pt clap dy ngen tegen ye. 
: < fe | days. i always get the wirst of it when i try 


dollars? 
tc be good. 

Dealing direct with the factory = i never will try to be good again if i livea 
is truest economy. Noone can [agg i milion years. 
quote lower prices than manu- a8 (To be continued) 
facturers; no one has ever built : 
better quality than Kalamazoo. Kalamazoo 

Fireless Cooker 


For example, this new Combi- Guts fuet Saccmiaee In the New York Shops 


nation Range. It’s the pride of work—cooks the dinner 
ae S atest ‘ while you visit Every : P P 
the stove maker's art. Burns housewife should own one. (Continued from page 68) 
Kal gas, coal or wood fuel. This et yours fom Kalame- , ‘ 
aliamazoo a ° z00 at wholesale. 
ans ac cite s or 4 es : . tf 
Kitchen Kabinet means a cool kitchen in gees : poss features the new accordion-plaited sections let 
a warm kitchen in winter. Beautiful mission de- : sock sila: sendh  senket elie titmaned bog 
Mere words cannot describe so -hite en: 1 splasher back. w ° in on each side and a waist oc dly trimmed by 
the Deauty of this new Kal- sign, : ite oe ‘ D _ ‘ ra be arming closet and strips of embroidery, while the serge frock at 
F all- al, W > - Te a as rery aE > « 2 , e ie z j: . z pe 
ameled Kitchen’ Kabinet. a wie — on ry sii nd He 1at one could want the right is accordion-plaited throughout. as 
Better, moresanitary—can- for economy, convenience and long service. many of the new spring frocks are. The practi- 


not be compared with the 
ordinary cabinet. Writeand cal serge dress at the left above, on page 60, 


make tt yours with our easy shows the new long-waisted effect and gives 
Gorman plan. rite or ur ata og width at the hips by an arrangement of tucks 
and a string belt with double ends. 

showing this and »ther Kalamazoo Ranges, Fur- The stouter woman dlten feels that she is 
naces, White Enameled Metal Kitchen Kabinets : neglected by fashion writers and designers. so 
and Tables, Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators,etc. ij : two dresses at the right below, on page 60, 
Learn what you can save. It’s worth while. = = ‘| | have been especially designed for her, although 
You will find our satisfied customers 1n every Hi a they are still becoming to the average figure. 
county in the United States. / The one at the right is long-waisted with plaits 
Wholesale prices—cash or easy payments let in at the sides below the hips, which ai ‘ 
—unconditional guarantee. Mail the cou- a ig the new silhouette while tending to. anne 
pon, a postal or a letter—today. i ; the line. Whereas so many taffeta frocks are 
: Z looped up or are bouffant in line, that at the 
Ask for catalog No. 107. y KALs extreme right has a shawl collar and a long 
: j Stove Co. tunic edged by accordion-plaited ruffles which 
* Kalamazoo Stove Co, fy Marg Kalamazoo, Mich. give length without any apparent effort to do 
a f-, : ee an qe so. It tc a rye becoming to the 

: a -. feces pay E woman inclined to be stout. 
Saas See — oe The taffeta frock with a bit of stitchery. the 
novel combination in the gown of Georgette 


‘A ev rel ©) 4% NWO. oe caesaseesccneeese over satin, and the new long-waisted meteor 
(UY) 7 satin dresses, as shown on pages 68 and 09, 
Bewstered Di ws Address..c+ssceccceeescesereee are for more elaborate use, such as weddings. 
<a rect Le You % As the vogue of the cape or cape wrap is still 
City. .seeeee. soe Slate. . see. here, one of the prettiest models is shown on 

page 69, developed in Peachbloom. 
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Improve your Pies with 
Cocoanut _ aE 










COCOANUT CUSTARD PIE 
3 eggs ly cup sugar 44 teaspoon salt 
44 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 3 cups scaided milk 
Beat egg-yolks with sugar and salt. Beat whites till light and mix with yolks. Add 
Dromedary Cocoanut and scalded milk. Bake in deep pie-plate with under crust only 
When cold, spread with crab -apple jelly and sprinkle with Dromedary Cocoanut. 
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Something 
New 
in Pies 









HEN fresh fruits are gone, 
COCOANUT PRUNE PIE a 
1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 1 tablespoon lemon juice 


there is a period when vari- 
ety in pies is a problem. Then the whe aad cue cron Stone and rub-them theough a sieve. Mix 


sa: with the cocoanut, sugar, and lemon juice. Line a pie-plate with 
addition of Dromedary Cocoanut to pastry, fill with the mixture, cover with pastry and bake in a hot 


oven. Sprinkle with Dromedary Cocoanut and serve hot or cold. 


your prune and other dried-fruit ee 
pies gives them a deliciously dis- 
tinctive flavor and increases their food 


value. 


Cocoanut as an ingredient or filling in fruit or 
Washington pies gives novelty and nourishment. 
Dromedary Cocoanut is especially good in pies, 
because it is so fresh and full-flavored. Opening a 
package gives you cocoanut as satisfactory as crack- 
ing a fresh nut, and with less trouble and expense. 


















ivery Package contains Guarantee WASHINGTON COCOANUT PIE 


: : lg cup buttez I cup powdered suga: I teaspoon vanilla 
New recipes for cocoanut pies and other desserts, 44 cup milk —————— i S 
candies, and plain dishes are in our Jatest Dromedary _Cream sugar and butter. add eggc beaten, vanilla and milk; then the flour 
Cc . . sifted with baking powder. Beat well, pout into deep pie-pan and bake in 
ook Book. Write today for Free copy. moderate over fifteen minutes. Spli’ into layers fill with Cream Filling 


made as follows: 
2 egg-yolks ab les s sugé 
The HILLS BROTHERS Co. : Cup Daomedary F Mersey ot maj ina ia bolling mile) 


tea 3 Cook together in double boiler till smooth and thick. Place between layers 
Dept. A 375 Washington St., New York Dust top with powdered saxat ? “as 









COCOANUT FRUIT PIE 


I cup preserved peaches. _ 1 cup milk, scalded 

I cup preserved shredded pineapple I teaspoon orange extract 
I cup Dromedary Cocoanut 1 tablespoon cornstarch 

2 egg-yolks 2 tablespoons sugar 


Line pie-plate with pastry and bake until almost ready; then place in 
peaches, pineapple and cocoanut. Pour milk over yolks of eggs; add 
extract and cornstarch, mixed with sugag. Pour this mixtuge over the co- 
coanut; cover with strips of pastry and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Serve hot opcold. 


In using advertisements see page 6 235 
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UEUALUODAAENARULUEGELUOUSUAALUQAAEEOEOEOOAUOREDEOGAUEDAALOAUEEUHQSUELEDEEOEE LITE 


Scores of chemists 


Many chemists help to solve your food problems—which are also 
our problems. 


UE 


At our Chicago plant alone we have a laboratory with 70 chemists; 
and we have 10 more laboratories at other plants. 


AULAENOTOATHucnoRNEtanaaronosoe een ntonT Ast 


The experts in this department analyze all raw materials used, to 
test their purity. 


ANUDONOUROOHUAEOROGAUCUOOLONOOAOORUSAORNOROUNALAnOEONEOeCuUnScuDEpHeoOensEGsnAaURLAROSTEOEIONNETED 


They supervise the admixture of preparations that are used in 
curing meats—thus insuring the uniform and standard quality that 
has made our hams and bacons the leaders in the trade. 


They are continually experimenting to find new uses for by-products 
so as to prevent waste, and they are always striving for more 
economical methods of manufacture. 


vavenonnenuevansnsvcnsovennsvensnonennoenennsuveneasenvenieny 


And our whole expense for chemical research and analysis is only 
jw Of a cent per pound of product sold. Broadly speaking, this is 
not an expense, it is an economy! 


This is the kind of service that can be best given by a large business 
organization. 


Swit & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
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A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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